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In this study it is proposed to give an historical account, of the 
teaching of modern languages — German, French, Spanish, and 
Indian — in the l. nited States. The hope is entertained that the 
record of past achievement and present needs may inspire teachers 
of modern languages 'to greater effort and still greater achievement. 
The work of investigation was begun in 1000. A number «f the 
largest, libraries in the United States, including the Library of Con- 
gress, have been Searched for material. Much has been obtained 
also by' questionnaires, by a voluminous personal correspondence, 
and by personal visits to schools. 

It is impossible to list all of the books used. A select bibliography 
will be found appended to the various chapters, and a list of helps for 
the teacher is also added at the end of the book. 

It is to be expected that a pioneer study of this sort will show 
defects and omissions. Much historical material will, no doubt, be 
brought to light wliich now lies hidden and unknown in college 
archives. , 

-To the teacher of modern languages it. must be a matter of deep 
interest to know how his branch of learning has stood, and stands, 
in the estimation of educators and of the general public. This 
question- the following pages seek to answer. The line record of a 
brunch of study which was taken up in the United States only about 
a century ago is worth recording. The roll of teachers boasts many 
proud names besides l^ongfellow, I^owoll, Ticknor, and Boyesen. 

Silicons an historical treatise, this work should be free frt>m bias, 
it may be pcrmitted,to advance a personal view here in the intror 
duetion, a view, hoy&ver, whirls is based upon an intimate sthdy of 
Iho literature and the eonditipns of inodorndaiigungo teaching. 

^ The moderh languages were often poorly taught — in common - * 
'/with some other subjeets—in^the ptat. Indeed, there are largo 
numbers of inefficient teachers still. But with the better training 
of teachers, with the introduction of the direct method in a good 
number of schools, with a slight advance in the books and helps in 
instruction, modern language teaching has improved wonderfully 
within recent years; so -much so, in fact, that it has been shown by 
statistic of the College Entrance Examination Board that French 
and German are to-day taught better than Latin and Greek 1 

~ ^ ' UJohoo) revlew?, l6: 25S-2&4. — 
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However, the training of teachers is still very inadequate. The 
difficulty is to equip teachers with a commensurate command, prac- 
tical and scientific, of t lie foreign language in our training schools. 
Indeed, there are, properly speaking, no training seliools for (lie 
teacher of German and French, excepting one for German . * 1 

Our universities and colleges have wfcrt trained and are not training 
properly for this service, although several sehoo’s arc doing excellent 
work in this line. (Cf. Columbia University Teachers College, in its 
Announcement, 1910 - 11 , pp. 09 - 70 . 73 - 74 , and University of Chi- 
cago Register, 1909 - 10 , pp. 316 - 17 .) Here is a line of work which 
must eventually be taken up in various part* of the country, if our 
modern language toachingis to be of a high grade. Foreign residence 
is not possible for thousands of secondary yiifnl e\en college teachers. 
For this class then* must be created an adequate substitute fur the 
foreign sojourfi which the European modern language toucher' 
invariably obtains as part of his equipment. 

College and university graduates will, of course, continue to go out 
^to teach foreign languages. Up to the present their training has 
been very uneven At best they have 'boon given a course in methods, 
in most cases pureiv theoretical Practice teaching and observation, 
such as the German Probekandidat undergoes for a year or two, is, 
even to-day, almost altogether wanting It is to bo hoped that there 
will soon be a dcmaifll for a bettor equipment for modern language 
teachers, and that the universities and colleges will meet it. 

As to the materials of instruction, .there is still much to be desired 
Our reader, texts, and for the most part, our grammars are not 
adapted to the diroct method of teaching 2 How far our books are 
still removed from the direct method^jpay be seen by comparing 
them with the German publications for teaching English and French, 
or tho British readers and texts, say those of Savory. 

While much has lately been written on the Realien 3 in the United , 
States, they are not yet available for the less informed teacher. 
What is needed in this matter is a htfhse that will take up German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian Realien as. a special departme^ and 
advertise them as widely as readers and texts are now advertwed. 

/ Modern languages have been taught remarkably well in the East, 
^especially in secondary schools; in tho “Germah belt’' in the Cen- 
tral West we might naturally expect a beneficial influence in the 
teaching *of German ii^ high schools. This conclusion has bee# 
reached not only by personal contact but by the quality of tho litora- 

* Dm nationalo deutacb^morittnlsche Ichreraeminar, Milwaukee, Wis Cf. on tyls institution: Mounts* 
heft* fOr deutoobe spracbe and p&dagogik, 8: 137-141, May, 1907. _/ \ 

i Very recently a few books on tbe plan of tho direct method h^vo appeared. 

■ RealUn means real things or realities, and Includes everything\that illustrates helps to Interpret the 

Mfe and hbtory qf a nation, its Institutions, manned, v cuitoms, etc. In pedagogy it moans specifically 
baoks, maps, charts, pictures, models, etc. \ 
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turn on the subject, oust and west. For instance, in its publication* 
the .New England Modern Language Association stands almost with-' 
out 11 peer among sectional organizations. 

There has been in recent years, and is to-dav, a loud call from all 
parts of the country that the Report of the Committee of Twelve be 
revised to meet present needs; not because this report was not ah 
excellent piece of work, but because the 1,5 yearn intervening have 
brought changed .conditions. It is desirable, say these many voices, 
that the Modern Languuge Association of America and the National 
Education Association should at a nearly date give their attention 
to the mutter. 

This study contemplates the presentation of a brief for, the modern 
languages /is a' prominent branch of our educational curriculum in the 
l.nited States. The great body of literature both on the languages 
and literatures of Germany, Fram e, Italy, and Spain, as well as on the 
theory of teaching them, brought together here for thg first time 
should demonstrate us never ( before what modern language instruetion 
has meant and now moans to education in the United State's. This, 1 
study should demonstrate also that there is sufficient material for 
thorough mental discipline, and that the teachers as ^a body stand • 
on a par with the teachers of other branches in the curriculum. 

I lie importance of the modern languages in our modern edm ation 
has been, and is, often underestimated. Latin and Greek have in 
the past played a most important part- in our educational scheme 
and it is to be hoped that they may never hill into desuetude’ ' 
But we must recognize that, as a matter of fact, only a veif small 
proportion of our youth study either of the classic languages. ‘ Unless 
the part formerly played by Latin and Greek— namely, the intro-, 
auction of the learner to another great civilization— is taken over « 
by some other branch of the curriculum, there must occur a woeful 
broach m our training! * . 

The study of the modern, languages eonsUtfutoS^ho new humanism. 

In them is incorporated the culture of tb^race since the fall of the 
'Koman Empire. Moreover, the moderif civilization, standing as it 
does so much nearer to the learner thSn the classical civilizations 
is the more important to him,. and lie is better able to" ijnbibe it, a fact 
which has redounded powerfully to our culture and civilization 
within the last century? and is destined, in the very nature of things 
to do so increasingly in the future. ’ 


Miami University, April f 5, 


C. H. H. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

FIRST INSTRUCTION IN- FRENCH IN AMERICA. 

French was first taught in America by Catholic missionaries to 
the Indians. The first French mission was begun on Boon Island, 
Me , in 1608. Another was founded in 1611, by Jesuits, among the 
Micmacs in Nova Scotia and among the Abnakis on the coast of 
Maine. 

In 16.15 four friars of the Recollect order came to Canada. They 
were later reenforced by others. In 1618 Pope Paul TV gave to the 
order the charge of missions in Canada. In 1620 they founded a 
seminary , Notre Dame des Anges, for the instruction of the Imfians 

on the St. Charles, and even sent an Indian youth to be educated in 
r ranee. 

The Jesuits were now invited to aid in Christianizing Canada. 
They came with mep and money from France in 1625. With Quebec 
as a starting point, they embarked on what proved to be the most 
wonderful missionary woi*k of the western world. Within 60 yeare 
t cy extended their missions throughout eastern Canada, along the 
Great Lakes— Superior, Michigan, and Erie— and down the Mississippi 
almost to the Gulf. '* vv 

In 1633 Pope Urban VIII gave entire charge' of this work to the. 
order of Jesuits. As the countiy developed and attracted increasing 
numbers of Europeans, several s^iinaries werd foundod for the 
instruction of youths, while the first female seminary in America 

T'as founded in connection with the Ursuline convent, New Orleans 
in 1639. ^ ‘ * 1 

In 1645 the Seminaiy of St. Sulpitius was founded at Montreal, 
and m lfi82 the Little Seminary at Quebec was called into being. 
In 1728 the Jesuits founded a college in Montreal, and in the same 
year the Charon friare began ^establish rural-schodls in the region 
about Montreal. They were seconded in this work by the Brother- 
hood of the Christian Schools in 1737. 
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While French missionaries may be found throughout all the 
French territory in the North and West, as, for instance, in Wis- 
consin and Michigan-, the most noteworthy spot educationally is in 
the Kaskaskia and Cahokia settlements in the Illinois country in the 
firBt half of the eighteenth century. _ s ^ 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century a school for the 
instruction of youths, Indian as well as white, was founded iti con- 
nection with the Jesuit college of priests at Kaskaskia and liberally 
endowed from Europe. 

At Cahokia there was a French school, conducted by Sulpitian 
monks, in the first half of the eighteenth century. These schools 
seem to have done work elementary ipid secondary branches, 
and to have done very good work, at the time when the .French 
Fort Chartres in the same region was known us “the center of life t 
and fashion in the West.” 

In Louisiana French was first taught by the iXrsuhne nuns, who 
arrived from Rouen, France, in 1727, under charter wit h T he Com - 
pany of the Indies to take care of the hospital tit New Orleans and 

to educate young girls. . 

The convent school which they undertook upon their arrival soon 
achieved a great deputation for efficiency in the territory, which it 
has retained until to-day. The nuns were especially noted for their 
excellent instruction in English and French, which they taught not 
only “by theory but in practice, the pupils being required to con- 
verse daily in both languages.” . ^ 

With the Ursulines came two Jesuit fathers, who undertook mis- 
sions among the Indians in the territory. 

' The state of education for boys.was very deplorable What few* 
schools there were were cared for by monks. However, by the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century schools for children of both 
sexes had sprung up, eight of which were in the territory. They 
taught principally reading and writing French, and had an attend- 
ance of 400 children previous to 1788 

This Bort of school was continued until the country was ceded 
back to France, after having been under Spanish rule for 40 years, 
and until Louisiana was sold to the United States in 1803. 

The proposition of William Claibourne, the first United States 
governor of the Territory, for a system of public schools (1806) came 
to naught. The country was not advanced enough to take up with 
this modern idea. 

However, the Government made provision for parish academies, 
which it put into operation about 1811. All of these, without doubt, 
gave instruction in French, as did many, if not all, of the private 
. academies. 1 


tei V 


» Pay, H&ory oftducatkn in Louisian*, pp. 56-57. 
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FIBST INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH IN AMERICA. H 

Thfi custom of having governesses in the families of the rich, and 
the considerable numbem of private schools, 1 tended to keep up the 
knowledge and love of the French language and customs. 

The State Seminary of Learning, at Alexandria, planned in 1847 
but not opened until I860, had French in its curriculum, 2 as well as 
the preparatory school.o^the University Of Louisiana, in New Orleans 

Other famous institutions for the cultivation of the French lan- 
guage are the academies of the Sacred Heart, founded in 1818 at 
St. Ixiuis, Mo., then known as Upper Louisiana; at Grand Couteau, 
La., in 1821; one in the parish of St. James in Liuisinna in 1825- 
one at Nachitoches in 1847; and one at Baton Rouge in 1851 

Private schools for girls also have alwavs had a groat vogue in 
Lmisiana, in which as a rule French has been the modern foreign 
‘ language taught. 

In 1811 the College of Orleans, in New Orleans; was established. 
In this institution, which after a few years was reduced to an academy 
French had a prominent place in the curriculum. The school was 
not large— in 1823 its students numbered only 79— but it sent forth 
some of the best men of Louisiana. It was discontinued in 1826, 
evidently because of friction between the French and the Americans’ 
the school being too French in spirit to suit the latter. In the plac^ 
of the College of Orleans a central and two primary public schools 
were instituted, which were less French in spirit but which included 
French among the branches taught. 

The rival of the College of Orleans, knd the one which no doubt 
had delivered the death blow to the old college, was the College of 
Louisiana, established in 1S25 and opened, in 1826 in Jackson, East 
Feliciana Parish. However, French was also taught in the new 
.school , s a professor of French and Spanish being emploved from the 
first. 

The College of Jefferson, which superseded the above College of 
Louisiana in 1831, continued to teach French, as did also the Col- 
lege of Baton Rouge, founded in 1820. 

It is but natural that all the institutions of secondary and higher 
learning founded since that day should teach French,' as they do, 
almost to the exclusion of any other modern foreign language. 

In Alabama, where the French held sway since 1702, conditions 
were the same as in Louisiana at the time— i. e., there were no 
schools except the parish school conducted by the cur4 

FRENCH IN MICHIGAN. 


When Michigan was settled in the latter half of the seventeenth 
tentury by the French from Canada, schools, were practically 
unknown. Even after ty Americans had taken possession in 1796 , 

1 Hirtery of EduMtioo In Lculifcam, p. 40 . I Itsd.p. 76, 
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schools were slow to ’appear. ^ rhat schoola there were had been 
cared for by Catholic monks and priests. 

Detroit was a French village where the town crier performed the 
function of the newspaper of to-day. 1 The first English newspaper 
in Michigan appeared in 1817, but a few sporadic French papers 
were published as late as the second or third dec^cf? of the century. 
— The rich French occasionally sent their you th\to Quebec or Mon- 
treal for an education, while early American settler? sent their boys 
and girls back East for the same purpose. Michigan had tho stamp 
of French nationality markedly until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

There were a few scattered church schools before Father Richard, 
a Roman Catholic priest, established a ladies’ academy in Detroit 
in- 1804. The free common-school system was introduced late in the 
State. The French sentiment had had time to die out, and conse- 
quently there was no provision whatsoever for French instruction, 
such, for instance, as we find in the common schools of Louisiana. 

However, the branch schools of the University of Michigan, pro- 
vided for by the act of 1817 (an act to establish the Catholejnstemmd or 
University of Michigania) but not realized for two decades, embraced 
French in their curricula. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FRENCH IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN COLONIAL TIMES 
1 AND LATER. 


French was taught early in private schools in the Colonies. Thomas 
Jefferson learned French in the fifties of the eighteenth century, 
in the school of Mr. Douglass. In the Academy of Philadelphia! 
Inter named the University of Pennsylvania, founded in 1749 by 
Benjamin Franklin, French was taught as an extramural study, or 
l>v private lessons in the .school until 1754, when William Creamer 
was made professor of French and German* In 1766 Paul Fooks 
was made professor of French and Spanish. Frankl in, had planned > 
for teaching French, Italian, Spanish, and German. 

The Wilmington Academy, Delaware, in 1786 made the following 
announcement: “The French language will be taught by one of the 
^ professors of the academy, ,if parents or guardians require it. ” 1 

In 1790 “The Boarding School in Bethlehem (Pa.) fertile Educa- 
tion of \ oung Misses ” includes the following in ; ts announcement: 

A i* man y parents and guardians have signified their desire t.iat their children might 
also be taught the French language, we have now the pleasure to inform them that a 
__ iad - v ' wel1 versed in this language, has arrived from Europe with the intention to give 
— ' lessons in the same. As the maintenance of said lady, as well as the expenses of her 
.voyage and journey from Europe, will fall upon the school, we trust it will not be 
deemed unreasonable that an extra charge of five Spanish dollare per annum should 
he made for instruction in French.* 


, In New England the early academies also taught French 5 in the 
eighteenth century, and certain it is that after 1830 it became typical 
to offer instruction in this subject even if only as an incidental study 
to which was attached a special fee. 4 

There were several private schools in Boston in 1792 giving, among 
other subjects, instruction in English, Latin, and French. 5 Indeed, 
this was the fairly general practice in schools for young ladies both 


’ rowan. The history of education In Delaware. Washington, 


a. bureau of tduc. 


Ofc. Int No. 3, 1803.) 

* Barnard's Am. Jour, of Educ., 35: iftfl-67. 

1 It is asserted by an eighteenth oentory writer ^hat French wss taught in New England academies as for 
Stance: Dummers Aoademy, founded 1783, Incorporated 1781; Phillips Exeter, founded 1778, incorporated 
1730; the Academy ofLeloeeter, Incorporated 1784; the academy at Hingham, founded 1784; Dearborn's 
^® my ; B « rton » l79 °: academy at Marblehead, 17W, the aoademy at Hallowdl, Me., 1791. See 

fcoeltn*, c. D. Erdbf^ohrefbung und geechlchte.von America. Hamburg, 1703, p. HJ2f. 

<C(. the Catalogue of the officers and students of Phillips Enter Academy, 1832, p. n ; Instruction In the 
rmooh and Spanish languiges to those who desire It. See also Barnard’s A m. Jour, ol Educ. . 27 : 2», on 
Tae Brandon Select School, Brandon, VU 

* Banurd’*^ m. Jw. of Educ., 34: 141. American a nna ls of education and Instruction, 37 : lift. Also 
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nor ^h and south, as we know from the correspondence of private 
individuals. French often taught by a native Frenchman, is found., 
for instance, in Cotes Classical School, at Charleston, S. C., in 1820, 
in Carre and Sanderson’s Seminary, Philadelphia, in 1816, and in a 
number of schools for young ladies in North Carolina. These North 
Carolina schools were celebratecfVs being equal to the best in America, 
and were attended by young ladies from various Southern States. 
There were more than 1,000 pupils at these schools within a compass 
of 40 miles in the central part of North Carolina in 1816.- All the 
useful and ornamental branches of knowledge were taught in most 
of these institutions. 1 , _. 

French had become a standard study in girls' schools, and, to some 
extent, in academies for hoys as well. 

FRENCH IN THE EARLY WEST. 

In the West French first came to he taught at an early day 'in the 
academies of Kentucky, which State received its impetus in educa- 
tion from \ irginiu. I pward of 30 academics and seminaries were 
incorporated in Kentucky between 1783 and 1798.? 

John Filson proposed, about the year 1783, to organize a seminary , 
in Lexington , in which should he taught the ’‘French language, with 
all the arts and sciences used in the academies.” This school, h 
“Transylvania Seminary,” was established in Danville in 1785, j 
and was moved to Lexington in 1788. 3 French was taught in Tran- | 
sylvania University ns early as 1799 by a native Frenchman, but it j 
was m^ny years, and only after repeated failures, before this in- 
struction became permanent and efficient. 

In Cincinnati, Francis Menessier advertised in TM Western S]ry 
on September 10, 1799, that, at his coffeehouse at tho foot of the 
hill on Main Street, at the sign of Pegasus the bad poet fatten to the 
ground, he would teach the French language, and that his school 
would begin the following Monday, to continue every evening except 
Saturdays and Sundays. I 

Soon we find French taught also in tho academies in Ohio. In 
1826 French was taught in the Cincinnati Female College, in The 
Fomale BoardingjSchool, and in The Cincinnati Female School, all 
in Cincinnati, at a time when German had not been introduced in 
any school in this region. * * 

As we shall see in the chapter on French in Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Miami University introduced French in 1827, while Vincennes 
University in Indiana, established on paper in 180afknd opened in 
1810, with “a president and not over four professS^rcir tlm instrnc- 

1 North Am. R«?., Jan., I811,p. 34 . * 

' 1 Barnard's Am. Jour, of Ednc.,24: J83. 

• Venable, Bo gtan l n g a of ljtarary culture In Um Ohio Valley, p. I®, 
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tion of youth in Latin, Greek, French/ 1 etc., taught French from 
1810 on. But Dr. Scott, the president of Vincennes University, had 
taught French in his private school in Vincennes since 1808. Thus 
Vincennes University is the first college in the . West, north of the 
Ohio, to teach French. 

The Lancaster Institute (for young ladies), Lancaster, Ohio, 
offered French in 1838; Hillsboro Female Seminary in 1839; Nor- 
walk Academy, Norwalk, Ohio, advertised French, Spanish, and 
Italian in 1839, tuition $5 per quarter; the Female Seminary, Nor- 
walk, taught I rench about 1840, fee $3 for Latin and French per 
quarter; the Twinsburg Institute, Twinsburg, Ohio, taught German 
and French as early as 1843. From these schools the study spread 
until wo find it in most of the better academies, especially those for 
girls, in Ohio — as, for instance, in the Salem Academy, South Salem, 
Ohio; the Ohio Female College, College Hill, Ohio, 1849; and Mrs. 
Mason’s Home School for Girls in Middletown, Ohio, 1865-1870. In 
all of these schools it was an optional study and, like music and 
drawing, usually required a special tee. 1 

French in this early day enjoyed its greatest populariiy in schools 
for girls, where it was taught mostly by women. The influence of the 
study, in the country generally was as a polite accomplthment. It 
never competed with the German as to prpctical result^ Since it 
was never advocated so hotly us was the Gennan, it nevejN^ised up 
so many enemies as did the latter. (For statistics on numbers study- 
ing French in private schools, see Chapter IV.) 

FRENCH INFLUENCE IN EARLY AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

P.U ring the Revolution, and more particularly immediately follow- 
ing it. tho American Colonies began to cast about for some country 
to occupy the place in their friendship) formerly held by England;, 
and since France, the traditional enemy of England, had proven 
herself so friendly, the United States were disposed to follow her and 
look to her for guidance in establishing institutions. 

Some of the French patriots who, like La Fayette and Quesnay de 
Beaurepairo, had come to help fight tho English remained to insure 
the hegemony of French ideas and ideals^and to promote friendship 
between France and tho new nation. Many, too, began now to come 
for commercial or scientific purposes. 

Quesnay, who proposed “connecting tho United States with my 
fatherland by new mbtives of gratitude, of conformity in taste, 
and of more closo communications between the individuals, of the 
two countries,” purposed to establish $ “French Academy of Arts 

1 In 1876 31 aoademJea*were reporting to the State, authorities and 161 others were knoifli to have 
flourished In the State. A history of education In Ohio. Oolumbqa, 1876. Pp. 148. 
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and Sciences of the United States of Ajuerica” at Richmond, ^hich 
was to have branches at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
and to be affiliated with similar European societies. 

The project was never realized, but Jefferson, who was deeply inter- 
ested in it, incorporated some of the ideas suggested in the University 
of Virginia, which ho founded— not before, however, he had. supported 
a plan to remove the entire College of Geneva (Switzerland), which 
was French, bodily to Virginia. It is but natural that these and sim- 
ilar movements should have aroused interest in the French language 
and literature. 

However, Harvard had made an attempt to Establish instruction 
in French- even before this. In 1735 a Frenchman, Lungloissorie. 
was employed to teach the French language. But he was soon 
i attached for disseminating dangerous ideas in religion 1 and was 
dropped from the faculty. 

In 1780 the American Academy of Arts and Sciences was estab- 
lished at Boston on French models. An instructor in French was 
engaged to teach here, and this instruction was given until 11800, 
when it was suspended in favor of private, or “extramural,” instruc- 
tion. 

William and Mary College, Jefferson’s alma mater, next founded a 
professorship of modern languages in 1770-80. * Thus the love and 
knowledge of the French language and literature continued to grow, 
the instruction spreading also to the public high schools and. sporad- 
ically, to the elementary schools. Indued, the French influence in 
American education was. once so powerful, especially in the Caroliims 
and Virginia, as to color not only the educational system, but the 
social and home life as well. However, this influence was defined 
to declined In the second, but more especially in the third quarter 
of the nineteenth centuiy, we find it almost entirely replaced by the 
German influence. What French influence has endured imour edu- 
cational system is to be found in our high schools, girls’ seminaries, 
and certain departments of our scientific schools. 

j 
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CHAPTER III. 


INTRODUCTION OF FRENCH IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 

\ eiT probably the vicissitudes experienced by modern language 
teaching, and the long duration of time in which the modern lan- 
guages were on trial before they received a full welcome into»the 
college curriculum, have never been adequately recognized. The 
very dates are eloquent of tedious delay. As early as 1735 Harvard, 
the oldest of our great universities of the present, taught French, but 
for the next 45 years it did so only intermittently. It was not till 
the eighties of the eighteenth century that any marked interest in 
the introduction#of the modern languages in American -colleges was 
„ manifested. J\ 

hven when they were established as a wscognized part of the 
college course, the instructors had to wait ul long to see their sub- 
jects raised from tutorial to professorial r mk as their predecessors 
had waited to see it advanced from kn extra-mural study to an 
integral part of the curriculum. • Amherst was the first institution 
of learning in America to introduce a thoroughgoing modem lan- 
guage course, instruction in French and German there dating from 
1824, and in Spanish from 1827. Nevertheless, even at Amherst, 
there was no professorship of the Romance languages till 1864. Again, 
the comparatively recent admission of the modem languages to full 
recognition as a branch of scholarship worthy of special work may 
l>e inferred from the fact that Yale University did not organize a 
course in the Romance languages and literature leading to the doctor- 
ate of philosophy till 1892. 

In all this slow movement of the modem languages into the college 
curriculum, it is worthy of mention that, although the first serious 
introduction of French preceded that of German by nearly half a 
century, the former language was' soon overtaken by the new comer, 
once the German had secured a foothold. 

To Thomas Jefferson belong^ the honor of giving modem language 
leacliing its £rst considerable impetus. At hi’s suggestion, in 1779- 
80, William and Mary established a professorship of modem languages, 
thereby becoming the first American college so to do. At the time, 
Jefferson, who was an alumnus. was one of the vuitnm nf fh* ^11^ 
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We know that Jefferson was one of the first advocates of modern , 
studies in America. Of jhe changes at William and Mary, lie writes: 

On the first of June, 1779, I was appointed governor of the ( vmmonwcalth ami 
retired from the legislature. being elected also one of the visitor* * of William and 
Mary College, a nclf-electing body. I effected, during my residence in Williamsburg 
that year, a change in the organization of that institutrfn. by abnlishing t lie grain mo r 
school und two profcKHorshipn of divinity and oriental languages ‘and substituting a 
professorship of law and police, one of anatomy, medicine, and chemistry, and om* 
of the modem languages 1 . . . 

Owing possibly to the patronage of distinguished inch like Jeffer- 
son and Franklin, -modern languages soon became a point of educa- 
tional interest. Ih 17S0 French for the first time became a regular 
branch of instruction at Harvard, which two years later even allowed 
its substi tit lion for freshmen and sophomore Hebrew. In 1781 
Columbia’s first professor of French was appninfltf and the first 
trench grammar— that of John Mary — was issue^M Boston. In * 
this same year, also, Brown University — then, and u^^ 1804, known 
as Rhode. Island College— solicited the aid of Louis XVI of France 
to procure for it u professor of French. The memorial ran thus: 

, Ignorant of the French language, and ho pa rated iih we wen* by more than more 
distance of countries, we too readily imbibed the prejudice* <«f the Knglish—preju- 
dices which we have renounced si lire we have li£t<T a nearer view of the brave army 
of France, who actually inhabited thi« college edifice; since which time mir youtii 
seek with avidity whatever can give-thein information respecting the character, 
genius, and influence of a people they have such reason to admire— a nation ho emi- 
nently distinguished for polybed humanity. \ 

To satisfy this laudable thirst of knowledge, nothing was wanting hut to encourage 
and diffuse the French language and that not merely as the principal means of ren- 
dering an intercourse with our brethren of France more easy and beneficial, but also 
for spreading far and wide the history of the so celebrated race of kings, statesmen 
philosophers, poets, and benefactors of mankind which France has produced. 3 

The communication was entrusted to Thomas Jefferson for forward- " 
ing, but notwithstanding that statesmans marked friendliness to 
ril movements intended to establish the lrjodern languages in the 
colleges, lie considered it useless to send on the document, and it 
n^ver reached the monarch. At the same time,* the spirit manifested 
by the authorities of the Rhode Island College was in marked 
contrast to that displayed only six years previously by the Yale 
corporation, which voted to decline the oflfcr of an endowment for a 
profassorship in French and for the establishment of a French 
library that had i>een made by the HonJSilas Deane, 1858. * 

1 Adam*, n. Tl. Tho College of William an<l Mary . . . Washington, JKR7, p. 3U. \ contribution to 
thehtatofy of higher cducatl on, -with suggredlon* for its national promotion. (IT. R. Bureau of Ktlttc. Circ 
Inf. No. 1, 1887.) 

*Cf, Guild, R. A. Early history of Brown -UrTTvanlty, Including ihe Hfo, limes, anti r*»mwpotidono« of 
Manning. Providence, 1897. -» 

Ct also Tolman, W. H. History of higher education in Rhode Island. (U. 8. Bureau of F.duc. Ore. 
InL No. 1 , 18 W, p. IW.) 
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The movement for modern language teaching in the colleges, 
nevertheless, went on with ever-increasing • strength. In 1 792 
.Williams accepted French for entrance as u substitute for Greek 
and Latin, and the next year William and' Mary made it requi- 
site for entrance, while the University of North Carolina required ' 
a grammatical knowledge of the French language as an entrance 
. ivqm'temciit from its very foundation, in 1795. In this same year, 
also, Williams established its first professorship— a professorship in 
French. 

In 1799 college instruction in French crossed the Alleghenies ' 
when Transylvania University, of Kentucky, established a tutorship 
in the subject. In the East^jdso, the gains continued. The Uni- 
. v«*r>nv of North Curolinar 'announced that alter February, 1802, no 
one would be graduated without Greek or French, ninftiiat either 
language would he accepted for efttrarice, while in 1804 South Caro- 
lina College made French a rcquimUsubjuct in the sophomore and 
junior yours. 

However, the modern languages enjoyed only a few years of 
good fortune before the reaction came. This reaction was not 
chronologically simultaneous among all institutions^ the country, 
hut .after a period of trial, of greater or less duration, Nearly overv 
institution seems to have reached the conclusion that the now sub- 
jects were not successful. Thus, Harvard dropped its French courses 
at about the beginning of the nineteenth eenturv and did not resume 
them again till 1816, when Abiel Smith, of Boston, left an endow- 
ment of $20,000 for the Small professorship of French an(l£pnnisR 
literatures and languages and of belles lettres. Yule, and apparently 
Columbia also, were among the better known colleges which also 
dropped the modern languages after a few years’ trial, while Brown, 
which was pleading for a professor. of French in 1784, actually did 
not install even an instructor of modern languages till 1844. 

. J JW ? lust lmve beon a * variety of reasons for this sudden halt. 

* The traditionalists objected to the invasion of the new subject* 
doubtless, also, the teaching was often inefficient. Local condi- 
tions likewise may have been potent. Thus, when the Univer- 
sity of N oijtji Carolina, m Inch . had taught and required 'French 
ever since ffs foundation, suddenly dropped the entire subject in 
1817, we may legitimately suspect that the measure was directly 
or indirectly due to a reaction against the influx of French infidelity 
which flooded the State as a result of tho teachings of Voltaire, 
Fame, and Volney. Again, there were doubtem who, though pos- 
sibly welcoming tho new subjects as such, at the same time in 
whole or in part distrusted their susceptibility to classroom treat- 
ment. The attitude of these persons is tersely expressed by President 
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Bishop, of Miami University, who dropped French from the cur- 
riculum after a trial of eight years, explaining \his -action thus: 

I have no doubts of the capacity antt fidelity of Mr. Eqchort (the teacher). lie 
did, I am persuaded, hia best, but he failed from thl/aingl^ fact that an interest in 
. the study of a modern language can not be kept up ynfch any class rnort' than three? or 
four months at one time. A single individual who has some. definite object of a pr.ic- 
tical nature immediately in view may study V modern language with vigor till he is 
completely master of it. But to make a class hi college do bo is, 1 believe, both a nat- 
ural and a moral impossibility 

President Bishop came to this view from his experience iiLAiiami, 
as well as at Transylvania University, Kentucky, where lie had wit- 
nessed many attempts to teach modern languages. * 

However, it was inevitable that tin* modem languages would 
eVentually come back into their own Airckin spite of all set harks, 
the best schools of the A^ip*4<y at large regarded the modern lan- 
guages as a recognized study even as early as the first third of The 
century. The better schools taught them, and schools that could 
not teach them at least stated in their charters that they would be 
included as soon as the funds would allow'. This statement, for 
instance, w'as contained in ther charter's of Vincennes University 
1806; Indiana University, 1839; and Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

As time passed, teaching improved; such men as Tieknor, Long- 
fellow, aijd IjOW t c11 steadily raised the prestige of the profession; the 
practical utility of the subjects came more and more to be recognized, 
while gradually their educative value was conceded; iyu! finally 
chirrs of the modern languages came into an increasing numberiof 
endowments. Thus it is not suqirising that eventually — though 
-within the memory of men still living— the modem languages, once 
unwelcomed upstarts in the college curriculum, attained such a 
standing that the graduate schools began organizing the sciantilic 
study of these subjects on a parity with the othiy^search studies 
leading to the doctor's degree. In this final recogmtVn of the 
dignity of modern language work, two agencies have'had an important 
part. French as a branch of instruction in higher schools was given 
a considerable impetus by the founding of L' Affiance Franpaw in 
1883, a national organization established for the purpose of extending 
the French language in the colonies of France and in foreign lands, 
as well as for the establishment of mor® intimate social and commercial 
relations with French colonies and dependencies, and <rf developing 
in peaceful ways the French culture in all lands. 

To achieve these ends, courses of instruction have v sen estab- 
lished in various countries. Subsidies are given to schools for teaching 
French? lee turere and literature are sent out, etc. At the Cours de 
Vacance held every Bummer since U94 in Paris and in a dozen other 
French cities foreigners and others preparing themselves to teach 
French are given thoroygh training in the language, literature, and 
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institutions of France. There were 50 students at the first session; 
in 1896 the numbor had increased to 326, and in 1910 there was an 
attendance of 962, representing aJmost all civilized countries. 1 There 
are very few' Frenchmen among those attending 

In the United States there are 40,.groups, mostly i)i college or 
university towns, 17 of them with 100 to 900 members each. Courses 
of lectures are given annually by French scholars, who reach in this 
way many dozens of American communities. 

An important agency in the advancement of modern-language 
teaching is the Moderh •Lungu age # Association of America, the 
most representative body of modern-language teachers in the 
United States. This oiganization, which was founde'd in 1883, pub- 
lishes proceedings of its annual meetings quarterly. Tt promulgated 
"the first official and authoritative report on the state of modern- 
language teaching in America. The first datfi on the prevalence of ' 
French in thehigher ins^itutiorfs of learning were also gathered by the 
Modern Language Association. Uniform^ entrance requirements in 
French were standardized by six universities in 1896. 2 These re- 
quirements are retained practically in tin 1 report of the Committed 
of Twelve of the Modem Language Association in 1898. For a 
fuller account of the association, as well as for a list of journals 
devoted to French, see Chapter VII. 

The following brief digest contains supplementary information 
upon instruction in French in institutions of hjgher, learning: . 


BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. . ^ ‘ 

* * * 

1735. Permission is given by the immediate government teafh JFrench. M. Lang- 
loisserie, appointed instructor, is soon dismiss'd on r^igious grounds. 

1709. On application Mr. Curtis receives permission to teach Krenen. upon avowing 
himself a Protestant. * 

17U9--1780. Thjee men are licensed to teach French. 

1780. French for the first time becomes a regular branch of instruction. Simon 
Poullin is the instructor Course optional; quarterly fee. 

1782-1797. Albert Gallatin is appointed in addition to Poullin. 

4 French is required os a substitute for Hebrew for freshmen and sophomores. 

1784 5khn Mary, instructor, publishes the first French* grammar in America (Boston 
TWp.). 

1816. “Smith Professorship of Belles Lettrcs” established with $20,000, bequeathed 
by Abiel Smith, of Boston. Francis Sales, assistant,. 18 16. 

1819. George Tieknor, professor. 

1825-1827. Elective plan iifttoduced; under it mhdem languages have larger place. 

1830. Modem languages postponed to sophomore year. 

1847-48. The president reports French to be a required study in freshman and sopho< 
more years. 

1874. French or Gerfhan made requisite for freshmen 

1 Cf. Bulletin de (’Alliance Frtn$al», quarterly, Parts, 

de Orenelle, Parts. v 

* Kdooattonal review. 1: 407 ff. 


Addrees: Bee’y del* Alliance Franpals^, 45 Rue 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1754. Professor, W. Creamer, French and German, 1754—1775. Other teachers: Pro- 
fessor, Paul Foots, French and Spanish, 1766 — ; instructor, J. F. Grillct, 
18211-1829; instructor, A. de Valville, 1829-1844; professor, Charles Picot, 
1846-1852; professor, Felix Drouin, 1852-1856; professor, J. A. Deloutte, 
1856-57; professor, G. A. Matile, 1857-58; professor, Desire Guillemet, 1861- 
1866. The last five had the title of professor, but were not members of the 
faculty. 

WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 

1779-80. The first professorship of modern languages established; Charles Bellini 
incumbent. 

1793. French is made requisite for entrance to the college. 

; 

Columbia university .’ 

1781 <f87, John P. Petard served as professor of French. 

1792-1795{?). Yillette de Marcellin served as professor of French.- 

1828-1856. Professors of French: Rev. Antoine Verren (1828—1839) and Felix G. 
Berteau (1839-1856), 

1836. A grammatical knowledge of French is required for entrance. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

1792. French accepted for entrance in place of Greek and Latin. 

1795. A professorship in French— the first professorship in the Institution— is founded 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

1795. Institution founded.' French taught in preparatory school and a knowledge ot 
the grammar required for entrance to the university. 

1801. After February, 1802, no students to be graduated without Greek or French. 
Either to He accepted for entrance. 

1818. French dropped; probably a reaction against French iufidelity in the Stale. 

1875. Work in modem language resumed 

UNION COLLEGE, SEW YORK. 

1797. French n^y be substituted for Greek “in certain cases, ” 

TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. KENTUCKY. 

1799. A tutor in French is appointed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 

1804. Fr^ich required in sophomore and junior .years. Instructor, 1804-1800; pro- 
fessor, Paul H. Perrault, 1806-1811; tutor, 1807-1818; vacancy, 1819-1828; 
instructor, 1829-. V 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

1806. Varioua instructoi*^ 1806-1830. ,• 

1829. At a meeting of the alumni association held September 2G S. J. Bayard intro- 
duced the following^iolution: “Resolved, That each member of this asso- 
ciation will himself pledged to provide, if he can, at least tetjXlollaw 

to be paid t<o the treasurer before the next annual meeting, to be applied to 
the endowment of a professorship of the living languages in Nassau Hall.” 
Although the sum thus realized was small, this action of the association had 
0 no slight influence in effecting the arrangement made in 1829 to introduce 
■ v ^t«he_8tudy of one or more of the modem languages of Europe as a part of the 
reguir college course, an arrangement which, with modifications, has been 
continued ever since. 

Early teachers at Prince ton.— Louis Hargous, professor of French and Ger- 
man. 1830-1836; Benedict Jaeger, professor of German and Italian, 1832-1836 
(1836-1841 , professor of modern languages and lecturer on zoology); A. Cor- 
don deS^ndrans, teacher of modern languages, 1842-1849; Mr. Perrin, teacher 
of modem languages. 1849-1852; Edward Du Buquo. teacher of French, 
1852-53; Isador Loewenthal, teacher of German and French, 1852-1854. 


1810. French introduced. 


VINCENNES UNIVERSITY. 


blCKINSON COLLEGE. 


1814. Claudius Berard, A. M., professor of French, Spanish. Italian, and German.^ 
1814-1816; vacancy until 1824; professor, Louis Mayer. S. T. D.. 1825-26. 

BOWDOIK COLLEGE. 

1820. French taught by a native Frenchman. 

1825-1854. A professorship in modem languages, especially French and Spaniah, for 
juniors and seniors, is founded. Joseph Hale Abbott appointed temporarily, 
Henry W. Longfellow, professor, 1829-1835; Daniel Haynes Goodwin, 1835- 
1854. i 

AMHERST COLLEGE. ' 

1824. Instruction in French and German is offered “to such as wish it, for a reasonable 
compensation. ” - / 

1827. A new course, parallel to the classical, requiring French the first two years. 
Modem language optional in senior year. 1829-1831, French curtailed to 
third term of sophomore and first and second terms of junior years. 

1832. College drops all modern language excepLOne term of French junior year). 

1834. Ihis one term of French inquired fn. sophomore year. ^ 

1835. Stroject moved to freshman yejr. 

1836. Subject moved back tosophomore year. . 

1846-47. German made optional 'with the French. 

1858^69. German or French required in two additional terms (junior year). 

1866. The modem language retirement is changed to two terms in sophomore and 

one term in junior year, and made optional in one additional term in junior 
year. 

1867. Additional term of French required (freshman). _ 

1868. Four term* of French, two terms of German, and one term of Iuffanrequif^d, 

and two terms more of modern language are optional. 

1872. French dropped in freshman year. 

1876. French in second tenp of sophomore year made optional. 
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1878. Requirement curtailed to two terms of French, with three terms of modern lan- 
guage optional. 

* Teacher* of modem language* at Amherst to 1850.— Moller, 1827-28; Rovel, 

two years; Hebard, one year; Deloutie, one year; various tutors, five yearn; 
Mangel, two years; Prohon, two years; Coleman, first instructor in German, „ 
one year; Ayres, one year; Green, one year. 

1864. William L. Montague appointed profeasor of Romance languages. 

UNIVERSITY OP VIRGINIA. 

1825. Jefferson obtains the establish me t of a professorship of modem languages at 
the foundation of the institution. Dr. Georg Blaettennann, a native Ger- 
man, appointed professor of German and French. He taught also Ajgio- 
. Saxon Shd comparative philology. He was dismissed in 1840. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

1825-1832. Fre^cfe is included (optional, thtrd term junior year) at expense of stu* 
dents. 

1834. French reinstated. 

1845. Second senior term assigned as additional period for modem language cL 
1864. Street professorship of modem languages established 
1867. French becomes a required s*tudy for finst term of sophomore yrfar and (1868) 
for last term of freshman year. 

1875. French becomes optional with German and is moved to second and third terms 

of junior year. 

1876. Limited elective system for juniors and seniors adopted; French included. 

1885. French or German required for entrance; also prescribed for sophomores and 

(1887) for freshmen as well. 1 

1892. Scientific study of Romance languages and literatures, leading to degree of 
Ph. D., is organized. 

Teachers of modem languages at Yale.— M. Charles Roux, French and 
Spanish, 1826; Francois Turner, French (alsp Spanish, 1834-1849'); Luigi 
Roberti, Italian, 1842 (also 1847-1856); Guiseppe Artoni, Italian, 1845-1837; 
Edward Benton Coe, first Street professor of modem languages, 1867-1870; 
C. L. Speranza, Italian, 1879-1882; William Ireland Knapp, Street pro- 
fessor, 1879-1892; George Bendelari, modem languages, 1882-1888; Eugene 
Bergeron, French, 1888-1892; Jacques Luquiens, 1892-1900. 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

1827-1830. Robert W. Schenck taught French. 

1835. French discontinued. 

1841. French resumed; the teaching is sporadic and ineffectual, in part extramural. 

1886. First professor of modem languages appointed. * 

Note. — By the year 1832 the following institutions have professors of 
French: Middlebury College, Vermont; University of tho^ty of Now York; 
Wesleyan University; Hartford College, Connecticut; La Grange Methodist 
College, Georgia; Columbian College, Washington, D. C.; University. of Ala- 
bama; University of Georgia; Center College, Danville, Ky.; Genaya College, 
New York. * 

1 Now (1913) French end German are among the 42 subjects offered sophomores sod among the 8 
offered freshmen. 
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RUTQER6 COLLEGE. 

1841. Profeasor, T. L. Hombral, 1841-42! ^ 

1842-1846. Professor, P. I. G. Hodenpyl. 

CINCINNATI WESLETAN COLLEGE. 

1H42. trench, German, Spanish, and Italian are offered as electives. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

1844. First instructor in modern languages appointed— Robinson Potter Dunn, French 
1844-1846. 

1860. Separate instructors for French and German. 

#376. Alonzo Williams first professor of modern languages. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

a 

r l853. Professorship of modern languages established. French required two terms 
and optional two terms. 




CHAPTER IV. 


FRENCH IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY AND IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The introduction of French in a number of the most prominent 
’ colleges and universities in the East early in the nineteenth century 
paved the way for French into the high schools. Even as far west 
as Calif omia the school law under which the high schools of the State' 
were established in 1851 required these to teach French and Spanish. 

After the fifties the growth of French as a high-school study was 
rapid. The United States Commissioner of Education began col- 
lecting statistics on the prevalence of French in the high schools in 
1886-87, and from that year on lists of schools otfering French, and 
divers data on the subject, appear in the annual reports of the 
commissioner. 

It is interesting to compare the percentage of students studying 
French in the various kinds oi secondary schools. In 1886-87 
11 per cent of the students in public secondary schools in the United 
States studied French; in public secondary schools, partly supported 
by the State, 3jper cent; in private secondary schools for girls, 24 
per cent; in private secondary schools for boys, 15 per cent; in pjjvato 
‘ secondary schools for both sexes, 4 per cent. The total number of 
students in the secondary schools for the year was 181,116, of whom 
9 per cent, or 17,121, studied l?rench. 1 * 

I For the five geographical divisions of States the percentage’ of 
| students studying French in 1886-87 was as follows: North Atlantic, 
18| per cent; South Atlantic, 11| per cent; Western, 8$ per ceutvj 
South Central, 6 per cent; North Central, 5$ per cent. 3 

In 1887-88, of the 62,261 students in private secondary schools, 
10.03 per cent studied french; 3 the highest per cent, 30.63, being 
found in the private schools for girls; the next highest, 16.17 per cent, 
in private schools for boys; while only 5.6 per cenlrapo found studying 
French in private schools for both sexes. In the public high schools 
j an average of 7.71 per cent of the total enrollment (64,584) studied 
“ French in 1887-88. 4 

i U, 8. Durou of Educ. Uep. of the Commissioner, 1886-87, p. 512 ff. 

* These percentage* may be taken to be too low, because of the “not distributed " column In tho Hop. 

' of the Commissioner of Educ., 1886-87, pp. 616-16. Interesting figures on the time allotted to French 
In secondary schools may be (bund in Rep. of the Commissioner of Educ., 1887-88, pp, 480-480, 401-493, 
J06. 

9 Rep. Of the Commissioner of Educ., 1887-88, p. 468. \ 

4 Ibid., p. 490. 
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For the years 1886 t9-4906 the percentage of students studying 
French in secondary schools was as follows: * 1 


] 880-87 . 
1KS7-88 . 
1SSS-89 . 
1 SSO-SK) . 


Per oent. 
9. 00 

1893-94. 

Per cenC 
10 tl 

] 

1900-1901 

1001 

K.. 9.37 

1894-95 



1895-96 

10.13 

1902-3 

9 41 

1896-97 

9 93 

1903-4 

9. 06 

1897-98 

10*48 

1904-5. 

8. 59 

1898-99 

10. 68 

1905-0 

9. 94 

1899-1900 

10.43 



Per oent. 


10.91 


11 . 12 


1892-93. 

In 1904—5 there wore 62,120 students of French in public high 
schools in the United States, over 72 per cent of whom were in the 
North Atlantic States, while in private secondary schools there were 
27,057 pupils studying French, of whom oYw: 63 per ceilt wore in the 
North Atlantic States. 2 * 

The latest statistics of the Bureau of Education give 73,161 stu- 
dents of French in tho public high schools of the United States, and 
22,510 in private secondary schools. 8 

In 1894, of 80 public high schools distributed throughout tho prin- 
cipal cities of tho United States, 40'por cent offered a two years' 
course, 32 per cent offm^^^hree years' course, and 28 per cent a 
four ye are' course in rfench. ATM a decade later, in 1904, out of 160 
public higl* schools imtlfc principal cities of the United States, 40 
per cent offered a t-i^^ycars' courseT^U^per^cent a three years' 
course, *ind 20 per 'cent flkjfour years' courseTiHRrench. 4 

Data collected in 1910 sVw that of 50 high schools in the principal 
cities of tho United States>72 per cent offer French, 30 per cent 
have two-year courses, 18 per cent have three-year courses, and 
24 per cent have four-year- coftfses.® Tiie methods of instruction in 
those schools are: Grammar, reading, and composition, 14; grammar, 
translation, and composition, 8; direct, 3; grammar and translation, 
3; grammar and reading, 2. * 

) Tho Committee ofLXen of the National Education Association in 
1803 rccommy^PTfThree years of German or French for the classical 
and Latin scientific courses, and Jour years of French and three of 
German, or vice versa, for tho modem language course, and four years 
of Latin, Gorman, or French in tho English course of high jdchools; 
and this may be t|Aen roughly to be the norm observed in our seoond- 
p ary schools to-dffjj, (On the teaching of French in high jfchools see 
also Chapter VIII.) / 


! U. 8. ‘Bureau of Educ. Rep. of the Commissioner, 1907, p.d0&2. For percentages in private i 
ofciy and public high schools only, see Rop. of the Commissioner of Educ.. 1907, pp. 1050-41. 

1 Ibid., 100ft, pp.82ft, 641. The per cent for 1887-88 U found by taking 1 he average of tho per cent'ln private 
schools ( Rep. of the Commissioner of Educ., ISM7-&8, p. 483) and that of public high schools (Rep. of the 
Commissioner of Educ^ 1887-88, p. 490)r 

1 U, fl. Bureau of Educ. Rep. of the Commlsiionor, 1910, pp. li3(-36. 

« School revlhw (1906), p. 254 ff. 

* Data ooltoccod by the writer. 
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In 1910 the proportion of thpse studying French and, German in 
New England secondary schools was 3 to 1 in favor of French 
(Nat. Educ. Assoc., 1910, p. 519). For statistics on French in sec- 
ondary schools of the Central West in 1910 see Modern Language 
Association. Publications, 26: LXXXIV^f. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FRENCH IN PUBLIC SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOI-8. 

1832. English High School, Boston. 

1838. The College of the City of New York. 

1839. Central High School, Philadelphia. French was dropped in 18S7. 

1845. Newburyport Female High School, Mass. 

1846. Sandusky nigh School, Ohio. 

1848. Massillon High School, Ohio. 

1851 . Xenia High School, Ohio. 

185*2. Boston Latin School . 

1852. The Normal School for Female Teachers. Boston. 

1853. Cincinnati High Schools. 

1856. Chicago High Schools. French or German required in English course. 

1864. St. Louis High Schools. Latin, French, or German required. 

Note. — From this on the study spread rapidly, and by 1869 was found in the high 
schools of the following cities: Springfield, Mass ; New Haven, Mass ; The Free 
Academy. Norwich, Conn.; Female High School, Louisville. Ky.; Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky. ; Baltimore; Cambridge; Dubuque; Hartford; Lewiston, Me.; Madi- 
son, N. J.; Newark; Niles, Mich.; Portland. Me.; Providence; Terre Haute, Ind ; 
Worcester. Mass. * 

The course is in general two years, and with a few exceptions the^tudy is elective. 
FRENCH IN PUBLIC AND IN PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

A great number of French people came under our flag with tiie 
purchase of Louisiana in 1803. With them came the question of 
French in the public schools; with them came also the French 
parochial schools, of which more later. French was the language of 
the schools for many years before the Civil War in the first munici- 1 
pality in New Orleans and in many schools of the parishes of southern 
Louisiana. However, the war and the years of reconstruction did 
away with that quite completely. But efforts to have instruction 
in French put back into the public* elementary schools were success- 
ful in so far at least as to have it provided for in the constitution of 
thb State in 1879. 

The provision regulating the instruction in French in Louisiana as 
found in the constitution of the State reads in part: 

The general exercises in the public schools shall be conducted in the English 
language and the elementary branches taught therein * * * and it is provided 
that the elementary branches may also be taught in the French language in those 
parishes in the State, or localities in said parishes, where the French language pre- 
dominates, if no added expense is incurred. 
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This was roonacted in tho statutes of 1906, and reads^as follows: 

Sec. 212. In addition to these, such other branches shall be tmight as the State 
Board of Education and the pariah school boards may require: That these 

elementary branches may also be taught in the French language in 'hose localities 
when* * the French language is spoken; but no additional expense shah be incurred 
for this cause. 

Tliis is the only regulation of the sort in the United States, except 
that Aero is a similar paragraph in the school law of Maine which 
.provides that ‘ancient and modern foreign languages can not be 
taught at. the expense of the State fund, unjess the school in which 
they arc taught was established before March 8, 1880.” 
Notwithstanding this legislative sanction, there is no instruction 
in French to-day in the public elementary schools of the State 
except in New Orleans, where it is taught after school hours in 15 
public elementary schools, to about 1,000 pupils. The expectation is 
that within another year> 2,000 pupils will be under this instruction. 

This work is prosecuted by the L’ Alliance Franco- Louisianaise, 
founded in 1908 for this express purpose. The society receives an 
annual subsidy for this work from the French Government through 
the Alliance Fran^aisc. 

Outside of Louisiana, New York and Boston stand alone in the 
| matter of French in the clementury grades. In the seventies of the 
past century French was made optional with German in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades in New York City. In 1873 tlyra wer^. 
1,00!) pupils enrolled in these classes. In Boston F ouch was intro- 
duced in the elementary grades in the nineties, but w as discontinued 
after a few years, owing mostly to a lack of competent teachers. 

In the Boston Latin grammar school French was taught in 1852, 
and had been for years. In San Francisco French was taught in 
1889 in the elementary classes of the four “cosmopolitan schools.” 3 
To-day French is taught , excepting New Orleans as noticed above, 
in the puttie elementary schools only in New York City, whore it is 
elective with German and Spanish in the 8 A and 8 B grades. But 
FreuelrtS'tH^t taught in all the schools. “The study— French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish — to be pursued in any one school shall be determined 
j by the hoard Df superintendents.”* 

^ The course Vf study for elementary schools recommended by the 
Committee of fifteen of the National Education Association in 1894 
contains one ye^r of foreign language (Latin, French, or German)— 
five recitations p» week— in the eighth grade. It is interesting to 
, * n passing that the United States Commissioner of Education 

* From 1911. 

Uwl ItnV l')" C *“ fornl * : Prl “ tl ' J '' H ’ 1 Which linguae* for tile grades! Sierra educe- 

• Couneef study for the elementary gchools of the city of New York, 1807 . p.i«, 
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made a similar recommendation as early as 1868, and that he included 
Spanish in his options. 1 * 

. However, the foreign language in the grades is not making much 
headway. In spite of vigorous agitation for it, extending over ) 
many years, it seems not to be wanted, excepting German. 

• I 

FRENCH SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS WHICH TEACH FRENCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

French schools, except as mentioned in Chapter I, are found only 
sporadically outside of Louisiana. The most noteworthy — and 
these did not devote themselves entirely to French — were: The 
English-French and Music School, in Philadelphia a nonsectarian 
school, founded in 1818, and totaling an attendance of 73 in 1880; 
the French Home School, of the same city, a Protestant Episcopal 
institution, founded in 1881, and showing an enrollment of 21 in j 
1889; and the French and English School for Young Ladies, Wash* , 
ington, D. C., established 1867, with an average attendance of 21, t- 
ranging from 7 to 17 years of age. 2 

In New Orleans there are a .half dozen private schools, such as (he 
Guillot Institute for Girls, which gi\^ excellent instruction in French. I 
L Union Fra n raise conducts a school for girls which has ISO pupils ■ 
and La Societe (la. Quatorze Jaillet hits a French school for boys with 
"about 100 pupils. 

The parochial schools of the Roman Catholic Church in Louisiana 
have long ago ceased to bo French schools, but instruction in t ho 
French language is still given in 20 of the 81 parochial and quasi- 
parochial schools in the diocese of Now Orleans, and in 50 per cent 
v of the parochial schools of the diocese of Alexandria. Those two 
dioceses, which embrace the entire territory of the State, had an 
enrollment of 15,000 children in the schools in 1898, which number 
is no doubt much greater to-day. 1 

i Rarnani’* Am. Jour, of Educ., 19 : 138. I 

* Tho Froncb Protestant CoUego was founded at Lowe'.l, Mass., in \m, with a view to educating preach* | 
era, teachers, and missionaries for tho then large immigration of French from Canada. In 18M the collogr, 
having broadened its scope, changed its name to Fronch- American College. To-day it is callod American * 
International College. Tho work has borome broader and wore diversified than originally planned, hilt L' 
French is still prominent in the school. , 

» Data supplied by his Excellency James H. Blenk, the archbishop of Louisiana, and the Right Kcv. I 
C. Vandover, the bishop of Alexandria. * * 



CHAPTER V. 


FIRST INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN IN AMERICA, AND 

THE GERMAN INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. 

The first instruction in the German language in America was given 
in life denominational schools of early German colonists, especially 
in North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, at the be-C 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the first school being founded in 
Germantown, Pa., in 1702. S 

As soon as a church was founded — and that was prevalently the 
first public enterprise — the instruction in catechism and the religious 
. tenets began. The object was to. enable tho young to understand the 
German sermons, and to keep certain ideas beforo them in tho home 
and school. The English language was often entirely excluded from 
these schools. The preachers were the teachers. They were as 
much interested in this instruction as were the parents. 

But the eighteenth century preachers of the divers sects repre- 
sented in the colonies were as a class not highly educated, although 
there were shining exceptions, and the. instruction they gave was 
not of the highest order. And as time passed, the low salaries did 
not servo to attract abler men. The influence of these schools, 
however great on tho lives of the. boys and girls, was not lasting on 
tho status of education generally. 1 A rather adverse estimate of 
these schools is given by Dr. A. Douai,a German, a reputable school- 
man and educator, a leader in tho German movement in the United 
States, who reported to the United States Commissioner of Education 
on these* schools in 1868 as follows: 2 

During the last two or three decades, it is true, a sufficient number of able German 
teachers came over from the mother country, so that the character of these denomina- 
tional schools might have been extensively improved. But there being little intelli- 
gence among these congregations and their clergy, they could not understand the 
requirements of a goo'f school, and that able teachers can not be expected to thrive 
on so low salaries as from $200 to $400 a year, and to perform, into the bargain, the 
menial work of sextons and attendants to their ministers. . Thus it is that hardly half 

l Mr. L. Vlereck, a Prussian, in his monograph, German instruction in the United states (In U.8. 
Bureau of Education, Report oft he Commissioner for the year 1900-1001, pp. 531-708), has made out a very 
good case tor these schools. In his review of Vlereclc 'a work In the Educational review, 3S: I94f., Prof. 
Grumman has censured this writer's viewpoint as being biased. The work contains much valuable infor- 
mation, and did much to advanoethe cause of InswUfct ion in German in the United States. See also a review 
of the German original of this work (Educational rev., 30:3141!.) in which the estimate erprtwed above is 
confirmed. 

1 Special Report oftbe Commissioner of E duoatkm on the Schools of the District of Columbia, ISOS, p. 58% 
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a do/.cii of ilio several hundred schools of this kind ever have boon worthy of the name 
of schools (among which two deserve honorable mention — the St. Matthaeus Church 
School, in Walker Street, New York, as it was under Director Ilardter’H leadership, 
and the “Zion's Sehule” in Baltimore, since it came under i)r. Herzog's care), and 
that from 2.000,000 to 3,000.000 descendants erf Gentians now in the country' have 
wholly, or almost wholly, lost the understanding and use of their native language. 

Il ls well to remember that although German educational ideas 
had a great influence in the development. of our educational system, 
and although the private German schools at t imes were very excellent, 
the mass of the German immigrants were poor. And thus we find, 
especially in the early days of the century, efforts to improve the 
German immigrants by ^lic institution of Anglo-German schools. 

In Cincinnati * 1 * two such schools were ^founded by German Protes- 
tants in 1836. They wore under the patronage of tho Lane Seminary. 

The Public Academy of the City of Philadelphia, which later 
became the University of Pennsylvania, and the curriculum of which 
was planned hv Benjamin Franklin, was the first purely American 
school in which German and French were taught. From 1754 to 
1775 William Creamer was professor of German and French how* and 
he made the study highly popular in the school. 

The first purely German school of academic rank was tho German 
Seminary of- Philadelphia, founded in 1773, which flourished until it 
was swept away by the Revolution.. Another short-lived school 
was the Gorman Institute of the University of Pennsylvania in which 
a German professor of philosophy was employed, “ whose duty il 
shall 1)0 to teach Latin and Greek by means of tho German lan- 
guage.” (1780.) 3 * 

Franklin College, now Franklin and Marshall College, was also 
founded by Germans in 1786, with a view principally to giving 
instruction- in German. 1 However, this now pro joe I decentralized 
tho German forces in Pennsylvania, with tho result that the German 
wprk at tho University of Penasylvania had to be discontinued 
(1787), while Franklin College also east ofT its German tegument, 
both schools thus discarding their intended function of disseminat- 
ing German culture and education. 

Tho last quarter of the century brought the Revolution, in which 
the unfortunato Hessian and Brunswickian soldier-slaves played a 
part. These poor victims of tyrannical German princes whose sympa- 
thiea^-had but tho truth been knowi^to the Colonists— were against 
monarchy still served thoroughly to discredit the Gormans and set the 
tide against them and in favbr of France and French ideas, ff&w- 
over, in 1785 Cokesbury College, 4 which was founded at Abingdon, 

1 Cf, American annaUof eduction and instruction, 1836, p.W. Ibid., 1835, p.424, where the writer gives , 
the erroneous impression that these eo bools were maintained by Americans. 

i Cf., on the early German schools of Pennsylvania, Learned. In Americana-Qennantc^, 11, no. 2. 

i Barnard's Am. Jour; of Ethtt., 24: !50. 

* 1 hid . 152. 
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Md., by the Methodists, provided for instruction in French tuul 
German “when the finances of tiic college will permit. ” 

New England whs next to take up* * the study of German. The 
Round Ilill School at. Northampton, Mass., founded in 1823 by 
Bancroft, tlie historian, and by, I)r. Cogswell, was modeled strictly 
after German educational ideals. It flourished till 1831>. All the 
students received instruction in Gorman. The German system of 
gve nasties was also introduced. There was a good deal of interest 
in German educational institutions in New England at this time. 
Cotton Mather s part in paving t lie way for this by his correspondence 
with Hermann hraiicko. the educational reformer of Halle, Germany, 
in tin* eighteenth century, is well known. 1 Other prominent men 
connected with tliis^ movement are George Tmknor and Edward.- 
Everett, who had been students at Gottiiy^en^\nd the brothel's 
Dwight, who conducted a gymnasium on German models at New 
Unveil, 1828-1831.“ The book most influential in turning attci!uiu>\ 
to Prussian schools was Sarah Austin’s translation of V. Cousins’s ^ 
Krport on the State of PuMic Instruction in Prussia. 3 * 

There were many efforts from time to time on the part of Germans 
tu found educational institutions, with hut little success. Their 
efforts wen- natural and were met with sympathy. The German, 
especially the Prussian, system of schools was acknowledged to be 
liar best, and t li/dr desire to perpetuate their excellent schools on the 
now soil can rcmlily be understood. The Germans got loss sym- 
pathy, -however, when they planned German States wiffcn the 
American States, as they did in the early days. 4 

Aleut ion should be made als^ of the German lycoums which flour- 
ished in Pennsylvania in tiki first half of the nineteenth century, 
and *which were noted and especially valuable and influential in the 
education of farmers, n'frf^ninics, and other Inly ring classes.* 

The second and third quarters of the century show a great influence 
of German educational ideas on the incoming educational institutions 
of the United States. 41 In the East divers schools, e. g., Clark and 
Cornell Universities, and in the West the Universities of Michigan 
(1837) and Wisconsin (1853), were founded, and planned upon German 
models. 


1 Cotton Mather and Franeke. In Americana-Germanica, 1, no. 4. 

1 On the German influence upon our education, cf. Iliriidule. In r. K. Bufcau of Educ. Rep. of the 
Commissioner, 1897-98, pp, 6CU-62U; cf. also Grtscom, John, A Year in Europe, etc. 2 vol.s., 1823; Baches, 
A. I). Report to the trustees of Girard College on education tu Europe. 1 .. huielphia, 1«9. 

* Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia, etc., translated hy Sarah Austin. London 1834 

333 pp, \ 

* On ilia German Utopias, cf. Faust. The German element in the United suites* cto.; v. 11, p. )S4f.,and 

- Baker. In Americana-Germanica, I, no. 2. ^ ? 

M'f. Barnard's Am. Jour, offiduc.; also American nunala of education and instruction, 3«: 470. 
f. Th wing, American universities. In l*. 8. BureaUofyduc. Rep. oftheComniLssioDor, 190Q,pp. 293- 
jil; also Hinsdale, ibid., 1807-98, pp. 600-629.' 
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The first normal schools — modeled upon the German seminar * 
founded in Massachusetts in 1839, -were rapidly followed by similur 
institutions in other States. The technical schools, especially, those 
of forestry", were also in great part formed under German influences, 
as well as, of course, the kindergarten. 

SpacQ permits nothing more than a passing mention of the genial 
knowledge of Germany and German institutions which continued to 
grow apace and of the prominent part which Longfellow and the | 
New England transcendent a lists— Emerson, Margaret Fuller, nn<t|jf 
others — played in this German conquest of America. Longfellow * 
began his famous lectures on Goethe’s Faust at Harvard in 1838. 

Mention should bo made also of Carlyle’s part in transmitting ^ 
a knowledge of German literature to the New England schooL and 
to Madame de Stuel’s “Germany” and its widespread influence in - 
America. ^ \ 

' i, 

RIBLIQG KATHY . 
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CHAPTER VI. ' 

FIRST INTRODUCTION OF GERMAN IN COLLEGES 
•AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Instruction in German at tho University of Pennsylvania and the 
schools out of which it grow began in pre^ltovolut ionary (inn's, and, 
with tho exception oLVwo periods when there wits no regular instruc- 
tion, it lms had a splendid career. Oeamor, Kunze, Helmuth^ 
Vnrin, Bokum were well-known g^unos among the German teachers 
of. America. Tlaldemann in the nineteenth century brought new * 
glory to liis institution, notably by his researches on Pennsylvania 
I hitch; while still later Schaefer and Seidenstiokor stand mil promi- 
nently among professors of German . 1 

At William and Man - College, Jefferson had succeeded in intro- 
ducing modern languages as early as 1779, and Prof. Bellini was 
chosen to teach them. IJowevor, the college fell into decay during 
the Revolution and this professorship was not permanent. 

Jefferson's -part in the' introduction of German and Germanic 
studios in this country is considerable, lie was the first in America to 
advocate tho study of Anglo-Saxon. He brought about its introduc- 
tion at tile University of Virginia in 1825 and himself wrote a book 
upon Anglo-Saxon which was reprinted as late a s 1851. 2 

A jyofessorship for the German language was established upon 
the initiative* of Thomas Jefferson at tlm University of Virginia, 
when that institution opened its doors, in 1825. The study was not 
compulsory. Dr. Georg Blaettcrnmnn \vas chosen to fill tho chair, 
which he occupied until 18d(). He taught also Anglo-Saxon^ and 
comparative philology and succeeded in rfmking his entire field 
highly popular ih the university, as well as imparting impetus fo 
other institutions. Tho University of Virginia was tho. first univer- 
sity in America to teach tho ntodern languages as carefully os thq 
cl ass i c al . 

In 1825 instruction in German was also begun in IIarvard«rHege, 

A German, Dr. Charles Fallen, was that year appointed professor. 
of church history and ethics, and.it was arranged that he shoultl try 
■forming a class in German. 

1 Cf. also Montgomery, T. II.. A history of tho University of Pennsvl vania, etc., 506 p. r Philadelphia, 

1900. ’ 

Cf. Thomas Jefferson ap a philologist. Araer. Jour, of philology, 3 : 21 1-2 U. 
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Knowledge of German was very rare in New England at that time. 

It is asserted thtft not more than two or three persons there could 
read German. But under Dr, Follen’s care there must have been 
rapid progress, and indeed there must have been great simultaneous 
progress throughout the country, for in 1831 Follen, then made 
professor of German in Harvard, says in his inaugural speech^ * 1 “there 
are now German teachers and German books in all important cities 
in this country/’ A 

Gorman was thus made popular at Harvard, and it is well known 
how thoroughly alsc^the German university ideals and practices 
were embraced and eipkodied in the organization of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Within a few years Dr. Follen came out as an abolitionist, 
and his office was discontinued in 1830. 

In 1825 Bowdoin College appointed Hoqry Longfellow proft^ssor of 
modern languages — German. French, Spanish, and Italian— but the* 
office was temporarily filled bv J. IT. Abbott until Longfellow re- 
turned from abroad in 1830. 

Modem languages were taught somehow before 17G8 in King’s Col- 
lege, now Columbia University, The detaiWare wanting, hcfWevcr. 2 
.See also'the Table appended to this chapter. 

In Amherst ,, German was offered extramu rally in 1824, but was not 
required until 184(L when it was made optional with the one term of 
French. In 1858 two additional terms of German or French were 
made requisite, and TO years later two terms of German were re- 
quired and two additional were optional. A decade lakr this 
required-German was dropped. 3 See also Chapter III, Chronology. . 

A (retailed account of the instruction in German in Yale and 
Princeton may be adduced here as typical of the better ancf larger in- 
stitutions. German was recognized officially for the first time in 
18.fl in Yale University but wds discontinued after one year. In , 
1834 another instructor was appointed, frtffti which time the instruc- 
tion seems to have been continuous. German, as well as French, 
Spanish, and Italian, was optional, byt only for one term, the spring 
term of the junior yeftr. In 1845ahe option was extended to include 
another *tertn, the winter te^ni of the senior year. In 1850 Prof. 
Wfllianaul). Whitney added the instructorship of German to his 
professorship of Sanskrit. Beginning with this year the college 
bore the tfxp^nso of the instruction in modem languages. Thus the 
situation remained in,rogard to German until 1872, when Franklin 
Carter was elected to a professorship in German, created that year, 
and German wai^fciade a required afudy in the junior year. French 

» Cambridge 1831. 

i IfoQfw. An historical sketch of Columbia Coilige in the City of New York. New York, 1846. pp. 


* See also Hltffccock^ Reminftceaoes «f Amherst College. Northampton, Mass., 1863. 
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and German were made junior and senior electives in 1876. This • 
was changed in 1885, when French or German was made, requisite 
for admission to ^college, and one modem language was required to 
be taken during* the Bophomore year. Tw o years later this latter 
requirement was extended to include the freshman year, and, with 
the*subject elective in the junior and senior, it became possible for 
a student* to take German throughout his four years’ course. 1 

A Princeton man of the class of 1853 writes of modern languages 
in Princeton in his time : 

There is another defect in our college courae which should not he pawed by without 
mentioning; this in the utter neglect inty which the modern languages have fallen. 
This is partly on account of the students and is pjfrtly the fault of the faculty. An 
accomplished scholar of a European university would have a poor opinion of a 
boasting of a collegiate education yet who could not understand or converse in any- 
thing but his mother tongue. Besides, from the nature of our population, these lan- 
guages are no longer a mere accomplishment, but have_become an absolute necessity. 
The lawyer in any of our^laige cities, the visitor in the mixed society of Washington, 
or the traveler in Europe, alike find them all important. ’Tts true the Faculty hire* a 
second’raU teacher at a low salary, who will give lessbns in two or three different 
, languages twice a week to all that choose to attend! The idea o£a Dutchman lisping 
"(he smooth, sweet accents of thejtaliarfor French! But all this aside; if the faculty 
do not take it in hand seriously, make attendance obligainry, and allow it to enter 
into the regular grades, it will continue to he neglected ani to he looked upon as of no 
importance . 3 * * * - 

The modem languages seem to have been tauglk oven in Revolu- 
tionary days in Princeton University, but in the curriculum of that 
period no mention of the modem languages apj>eftr$ except in the 
statement that “ there is no extra charge for instructional the French 
language,” or in the notice that ‘'instruction in the French, Spanish, 
German, and Italian languages is given at the option of the student 
without extra charge.” Class instruction in .the piodem languages- 
was first begun in the renaissance period of 1868-69. The catalogue 
for that year states that “the sophomore class will have one weekly 
exercise ip natural history and ene in'modern languages (French or 
German).” In the junior an<^ senior yetyrs'the languages were to be 
electives. Four yeftrs later French was taught in the second term of 
freshman year for the first t-lbie, and the textbook “Otto’s Conver- 
sation Gramrfiar” is mentioned. German appears in the course of 
studies as a junior elective, and the textbooks used were “Otto's 
Gorman Grammar” and “Whitney’s German. IJeador.” Inthes^njpr 
year the student could also elect lectures on the history of French and 
German literature. , ' • * 

Two years later (1874-75) French was taught in freshman year, 
while German was not touched until junior year. In the following 
year, however, the ’school of science offered Freneh as an elective, 

* Cf, also Report of the president of Yale University, etc.. 19Q3-4, pp, (W-7X 

•Prlooe ton alumni weekly, 9; 200 & . 
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while Gorman ^as made a required study. In 1877 Germ^^as 
included in the required studies of the academic department, ahd at 
this time there was a "rigid biennial examination in the studies 
pursued for the first two years." Postgraduate studies were also 
instituted at this tune. In 1882 the students in the school of science 
had five hours a week of freshman German. In 1894 they had only 
three, while the C. E. men had none at all. The first mention of an 


entrance requirement in modern languages is found in the catalogin' 
for 1884—85: “Candidates for the degree of bachelor of science enter- 
ing in June, 1886, and thereafter will be examined in French, includ- 
ing the elements of grammar and the J^xslation of 50 pages of 
simple French prose." Strange to say, it was not until 10 years 
later thaj German was made an entrance requirement. In this year 
(1894) a senior elective was offered entitled “Ueber Bakterien, die 
kleinsten lebenden Wesen.” 1 

A considerable impetus was given to modern language study in the 
fifties by its introduction into scientific schools. The Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College (1846) discouraged the teaching of 
modem languages in the preparatory schools and stated that the 
thorough study of them was a part of the course at Sheffield Scientific 
School, idea back of this was that students in scientific schools 
must be taught to read foreign languages for professional purposes, 
but that this instruction as it was then given in thd preparatory schools 
was unsatisfactory. 

German had now established itself in the curriculum of the Amer- 
ican college and university. The instruction was after the method 
of teaching Latin and Greek, and the study was linguistic rather than 
literary. By 1850 the philological tendency had made itself felt in 
the introduction of Gothic in several institutions. 3 x 

German was then making giant strides, in keeping with the spread 
of German ideas in our eduoalional institutions. In 1870, the United 
States Commissioner of Education quotes as follows: “The German 
language has actually become the. second language 8 of our Republic 
and a knowledge of German is now considered essential to a finished 
education.” 4 In sections of the country thickly settled by Germans 
this was certainly true. In Pennsylvania, e. g., the message of the 
governor of the State was translated Into German and published, 
down to 1879. 







1 Bee also Chap, HI, dmroolofy, fer more specific detail* of thb Instruction. 

* V. B. Bureau of Rduc. Rep, of the Commissioner, 1903. 

• Theiehooi reports of various States were printed in German, e. i& Pennsylvania and Indiana as late 

as 1867, and tn New Jersey as late as 18&1 

<U. A Bureau of Kduo. Rep. of the Commissioner, 1870, p. «, ^ 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLIEST INTRODUCTION OF GERMAN IN 

COLLEGES. 


17M. University of Pennsylvania. Prof. W. Creamer, 1754-1776 (French and Ger- 
-man); Prof. J. C. Kunze, 1780-17S4; Prof. J. H. C. Helmuth, 1784-1791; 
vacancy, 1791-1823; Rev. F. Varin, 1823-1829; H. Bokum, 1829-1836; 
vacancy, 1836-1857; S. S. Haldeman, 1869-1880 (comparative philology); 
C. C. Schaefer, 1857-1867; Prof. O.'Seidenaticker, 1867-1894. 

1784. Columbia College (King’s College):'.. Rev. J. D. Gross, D., 1784-1795, 

professor of German and geography; Rev. F. C. SchaeffeOsjJKSl ; Rev. \v! 
Emenpeutsrh, 1832; instructors, 1832-1843; Rrof.’J. L. TellkShpf J* U D 

1843-1847; Prof. H.I. Schmidt, S.T. D,18iJ. 

1805. College of Charleston, S. C. 

1814. Dickinson College. Prof. Claudius Berard (French, Spanish, Julian, and Ger- 
man) 1814-1816; vacancy, 1817-1825; Louis Mayer, S. T. D., 1825-26; 
vacancy, 1826-1841. 

1830. Princeton University 1 (College of New Jersey). Prof, Lewis Hargous, 1830-1836 
(French and German); Prof. Ja^er, 1832- (German and Iulian). 

Wesleyan University (Connecticut). Prof. J.\F. Huber (modem languages) 
1831-. > *\ 

Waterville College (Maine). Prof. T. J. Conant, 1 
1832. Geneva College (New York). Prof. M. D. Holstej 
1832. University of Georgia. Rev. Wm. Shannon, prcj 
1832. University of Alabama. Prof. S. F. Bonfila, 183] 

1832. Center College. Rev. Jos. Tluber, 1832-. 

1833. Miami University. Seniors or graduate student^Cr one of the regular professors 

1833-34; vacancy, 1836-1841; sporadic ti\U$G&. 

The caUlogue of 1833 says: “French, Spanish, German, and Italian are 
regiEprly taught, and twoof them at least must be studied to obUin a diploma.” 


1831 


183: 


, 1832- . 

or of modem languages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH AND GERMAN IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION. ' 

i 


The Scientific, or philological, study of German was first taken up 
in 1876 in Johns Hopkins University, founded in that year, although 
courses in Gothic had been given elsewhere since 1850. Johns 
Hopkins, where German was called ‘‘the court language of the 
university,” did much for Germanic studies. 

But the modern languages had never been put on an equality 
with the Latin and Greek; 1 often only tutors taught the modern 
languages, although the University of Virginia claimed long since 
to teach them as well as Latin and Greek. In 1876.it w& advocated | 
by Prof. Joynes, in a paper on “The Position of Modern Languages 
in the Higher Education” — ^ 

that the modem languages be elevated from the merely tutorial position, wlyvh they 
Jiave so often occupied, to a rank and dignity in our higher instil utiofnrtff learning 
commensurate with their disciplinary value, with their literary importance, and with 
their intimate relations to our own language, history, and nation . 2 


The need of an organization for teachers of the modern languages 
in secondary and higher schools began to be felt in the seventies. 
We shall note later the organization of the Nationaler Dmtsch- 
Amerikanischer Lehrerbund in 1870. Up to 1883, when the Mo’dcrn 
Language Association of America was organized, many of the teachers 
of modern languages had been members of the American Philological . 
Association.. However, there was a growing feeling that this organ- 
izationdid not meet their needs. 

There were several signs of the times which encouraged the modern 
language men, among them Prof. Joyness paper read before the 
National Education Association, and quoted above, and the cele- 
brated Phi Beta Kappa address of Charles Francis Adams at the 


Harvard commencement in 1883, in which he protested against the 
fetich of Greek in schools. 


i Although Harvard University required an extrance examination in French and oWman, h 
187*. % L * 


mi* 


l*$^ning.ln 


■ National Education Association, 187*, p.lllff. This paper, entitled “The position of modern languages 
higher education/* was reprinted by the Modern Language Association of America, and widely dts- 
tnkted, and no doubt had considerable influence In the matter. I can not refrain here from mentioning, 
specially, one whoahdevotlon to the cause of modern languages has earned him the gratitude of all 
Edward 8. Joynes, pLfeseor emeritus of the modem languages in South Carolina College. 
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At the instance of certain professors of Johns Hopkins University,* 
u call for a meeting* of the teachers of modem languages was issued, 
to be held at Columbia University at the Christmas season 1883. 
Thirty-two men attended the meeting, organized the Modern Language 
Association of America, road papers, and appointed a committee 
to investigate the condition of instruction of modern languages 
in American colleges." The object of this organization is, as the 
constitution states, “the advancement of the sfrdy of modern 
languages and their literatures.” .The liistoriun of the association 
recounts the various danger^gfid tests which the organization passed 
through in its early y as follows: The foreign fencing master 
and dancing master (i. e., the ubiquitous, unscholarly native teacher 
who taught the languages merely as an accomplishment); the 
aturnl scientists, who wished to make of modern language a hand- 
on id to natural science * 1 ; the advocates of catchy methods of instruc- 
tion; and the extreme philological tendency. 

However, the association flourished and became a powerful influ- 
ence in American education. If it is true that “the chief change in 
the last 40 yeurs in our educational system has been the ever-growing 
importance of modern language teaching, 1,2 then the importance of 
the Modern Language Association is inestimable. And if the state- 
ment must needs bp modified, the association nevertheless is of 
national importance and one of the great factors educationally in the 
United States. 

In 1805 the central division of the association .was organized at 
Chicago upon the initiative of representatives of tile Universities of 
Kansa^Nebraska, and Iowa. At least as often as once in four years 
a joint meeting of the two divisions is held. In 1911 it was held in 
Chicago. At present the membership of the association numbers 950. 

The first notable labor of the association was to collect in two 
comprehensive reports data on “The present condi tioji of instruction 
in modern languages in American colleges ” in 1884. This investiga- 
tion, which extended to the whole countty, excepting the South, 
was the first of its kind. Some of the most important passages follow' 

We purpose to present briefly the results obtained by this examination. 

First. What is shown (o be the prevailing usage in requiring one or more of the 
modem languages for admission? 

We find that half a dozen colleges require only one of these languages, and the 
requisition is extremely meager, not. embracing scientific grammar or any definite 
knowledge of the literature, but an elementary knowledge of forms atyef the translation 
of easy phrases. * * * 



1 Modem Language Association. Proceedings, 1903, p. xij 

1 Ibid., 1901, P 77 ff. > 

An address by rrof. Joyces Mi " The study of German" was reprinted by E. Steiger A co. In an edition 
cf 30,000 copies, and distributed grttls as an advertisement throughout the United States, and was 
reprinted by a number of German newspapers. It laid stress on the Importance or Uje study or German 
fat Americana, and do doubt was very influential in spreading the study of German. 
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The considerations which in our judgment demand that the elements of French and 
German shall be required of all students before entering college are: That language is 
acquired with greatest facility when tho student is young, and modem languages have 
a special claim, since their practical use is essential to so nrtny students. If tho 
instruction in French and Gorman is postponed until late in tho course a mastery of 
the language, as well as a comprehensive study of the literature, is impossible. * * * 
The Bocond question presented by arrexamination of this table of courses and stud v 
iif: What place is assigned to the modem languages? 

Out of 50 colleges conferring the degree of bachelor of arts 18, or 36 per cent, offer 
instruction in French or German in the freshman year, while 22, or 44 per cent, begin 
the study in tho sophomore year; 8, or 16 per cent, in the junior year; and 2, or 1 per 
cent, in tho senior yoar. In 23 colleges, or nearly one-half of the whole number, the 
study of one language is not begun until the junior year. * * * 

Tho third question, to which an answer is given in this table\is: What position do 
French and German occupy in modem college education? 

Out of 50 colleges 29, or 58 percent, require one foreign language; 18, or 36 percent, 
require no foreign language for graduation in the arte; and 18, or 36 per cent, require 
both French and German. s 

There is a marked difference in the different colleges in the amount of instruct ion 
afforded in the modern languages. * # * The minimum is 8 percent of all the 
studios of tho curriculum, while the maximum of elective hours possible in nuxh*m 
languages rea^bea^fcet; cent of the entire curriculum for the degree of it. A . 

Another quoetid^Bich is answered by the table is: What is the order of precedence 
of these two langua^ indhe judgment of the majority of educators? 

The former prominence given to French and the comparatively late introduction of 
German as an essential part of the college course give French still the precedence in 
the arrangement of studies. French is studied in three-fourths of our colleges in the 
first two years, German is begun in ^little more than half the college during the same 
period, while in the remainder it belongs to the last half of the course. * * * 

Few colleges have a modem language requirement for admission to the course in 
arts. Of tho 50 reported, 3 require French, 2 offer an election between French and 
German, and 2 require both French and German. 

Tho position affflumed at the opening of this paper, that the modem languages should 
be studied before entering college, receives support from the position of these studies 
in the German gymnasia. 

Wo find established in tho numerous coll egea a course sometimes called the Laliio 
'scientific course, but which in a majority of cases is designated as the course in philoso- 
phy. This does not require Greek, either for admission or after entering. Tho place 
of Greek is supplied usually by an entrance requirement in modem languages. In Ibis 
course more opportunity ia presented for the study of modem languages than in the 
course in arts which we have just considered. The requirements for admission are 
considerable, and largo opportunity for tho study of French and German is afforded. 
Nearly ono-half of the colleges reported contain this course in philosophy, or one in 
letters of the same general character. 


1 


Another important report 1 was read at the meeting of the associa- 
tion in 1884. It shows that the modern languages received but 
scant attention in the colleges of the South beforo tho Civil War. 
Data on only 15 college of the South ei^ter into the table which was 
submitted, but as these schools were typical the writer felt sure that 
the table reprinted die situation correctly. The table is as follows; 



Y Prepared by Prat E. 8. Jaynes. 
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Summary of instruction in modem languages in /,? colleges and universities in the late 

Confederate Slates. 


t 

j 

1860 j 

1884 

Gain. 

Gain 

per 

cent. 

Number of professors of modem language* 

3 : 

16 

12 

400 

Number of other teachers of modern languages 

i 

*15 

11 

276 

Number of students of modern languages . . 

2 :& 

1.210 

955 

370 

Total hours weekly in modern languages . . * 

30 

2 fS 

238 

790 

N umber of courses of study for degrees, including modern languages 

:■ 

47 

43 

840 

Total vears In anv modern language required for degrees. 

6 

36 | 

1 30 

500 


The report proceeds as follows: 

The institutions from which returns are presented are the following: The University 
of Virginia; Washington and Lee University, Virginia; Roanoke College, Virginia; 
Virginia Military Institute; Virginia Agricultural College; West Virginia University; 
j underbill University, Tennessee; University of Arkansas; South Carolina College; 
IVofford College, South Carolina; South Carolina Military Academy; University of 
/Lnuisiana; University of Texas; Southwestern University, Texas; and Austin College, 
Texas. Many of the institutions from which the most important returns might have’ 
been expected are^J regret to say, not reported, notably, the University of North 
Carolina, the University of Tennessee, the University of Georgia, thq University of 
Alabama, the University of Mississippi, etc. 

In many, if not all, of these institutions the work done in modern languages would 
doubtless fall far below the highest standard. But this is due not so much to short- 
comings in the colleges themselves as to the want of good preparatory schools in the 
South, and applies to modern languages or^ly in common with all other departments 
in southern colleges. Tho professors and teachers of modern languages in these col- 
leges are, so far as I know them, men of high qualifications and of earnest purpose. ■ 
The foundation at least is securely laid, and there is no reason to doubt that tho work 
in this department will bo advanced as rapidly as the condition of our southern people 
may require or permit. 

The labors of the association, and they were manifold, are recorded 
in the volumes of the Publications. 1 They include discussions of 
pedagogical subjects as well as scholarly treatises. As a supplement 
to the work of the association, Modern Language Notes was founded 
by Prof. Elliott. 3 

The next great step in the matter of methods of teaching was the 
appointr.., :.t of the Committee of Twelve in 1896 — 

to consider the position of modem languagee in secondary education; to examine into, 
and make recommendations on the methods of instruction, the training of teachers, 
and such other questions connected with the teaching of the modem languages in the 
secondary schools and colleges as in the judgment of the committee may require 


consideration. 




The report of this committee was foreshadowed and in part antici- 
pated by the report of a commission appointed in 1886 by 15 New 
England colleges. This report on college entrance requirements in 
French and German became the basis of the practice in New England. 


> Quarterly, Cambridge, l»l to date. 


•BaUimora, 1886 to date. Ntnatewuayaar. 
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Further, the requirements in elementary and intermediate courses 
demanded by the Committee of Twelve are almost identical with 
those adopted in New York (Ntyin 1806 by representatives of Harvard. ' 
Y r alo, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who met in conference wit If representatives of a number of 
prominent eastern preparatory schools to fonnuluto u scheme nf 
uniform requirements in modern languages. The plan they pro- 
posed became the basis of practice in the schools they represented . 1 * * 

The Committee of Twelve reported in 18!»8 to both the Modern 
Langunge Association and the Nnlional Education Association, 
which had indorsed the committee. 3 The main principles and propo- 
sitions of the report are ns follows:: After a statement of the aims of 
tho investigation and the means and methods employed in con- 
ducting it, there follows an exposition of the various methods of 
instruction in use in the touching of modern liuifjuugps. 

The report contends that “if a foreign languago is taken up in the 
primary grades, it should always be optional”; further, it is not 
worth while, as a rule, to take up the. study of a foreign language in 
/ the primary grades unless the beginner intends to continue it through 
/ the secondary school, and when foreign langunge is taught in the 
primary grades it should be taught by teachers who handle the 
1 language easily and idiomatically. £ 

The committee proposed three national grades of preparatory | 
instruction in modern languages, viz, element nr}’, intermediate, anil § 
advanced courses of two, three, and four years’ dural ion, respectively. 

The work Heins supposed !•< bosin in llio lire! year of a lour-year hiph-Hi hool cm/rve. 
and to proceed at the uniform rate of four recitalioim j>er week. The uluohmhirv 
course is designed to furnish the minimum of preps m lion required l.y u number .if 
colleges, in addition to the Latin and Greek of ilmclnssint! preparatory comW The 
intermediate course is dosigned to furnish the preparation required by* many roller's 
which permit the substitution of a modern langunve for Greek. The advanced course 
i* designed to furnish the highest grade of prepamtion of which the secondary seh.sd 
' will ordinarily he capable in a four-year course. ! 

In the elementary course in French (two years) tlio pupil should bo !* 
taught to pronounce French accurately and to read at sight easy French 
prose, to put into French simplo English sentences taken from the 
language of everyday life, or the text read, and the rudiments of 
elementary grammar, and should read from 350 to 575 duodecimo 
pages of French. In the intermediate course (third yoar) ho should 
be taught to read at sight ordinary French prose, or simplo poetry, 
to translate into French connected passages based on toxts read, 
should obtain a knowledge of syntax, and should road from 400 to 
600 pages of French of ordinary difficulty. 

1 For the text of the resolutions are KducetionaJ rev., 11 : 497 - 499 . 

•For the full report, wot*. 8. Bureau of Rduc., Kept, of the Commissioner, 1897-98, pp. 1991-1433 orNal 

EdtlC, As»oo. t 1809, pp. 707-755. V 
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In tho Advanced course (fourth year) the pupil should bo taught 
to read difficult prose, and, with tho help of a vocabulary of the special 
terms, to earn' on a simplo conversation in French. lie should read 
from (>00 to 1,000 pages of French, and write short themes frequently. 

In tho elementary course in German (two years) the pupil should 
be taught pronunciation, etymology, the chief rules of syntax, collo- 
quial phrases, translation of easy prose into German, and should read 
from 12-5 to 300 pages of easy German'. 

The intermediate course (third year) should enable him to read at 
sight German prose of ordinary* * difficulty,' and to translate iutoGerinan 
a connected passage of simple English. Tho third year’s work should 
include the readiftg of 400 pages of moderately difficult prose or 
poetry and cent inufl^lrill on grammar. * ^ * 

In the atlyance^Rfui-se (fourth year) 500 pages of good literature, 
reference reading, etc., tUinuld be. done, together with translation of 
English into Gorman, and frequent writing of short" t hemes * * 

Suggestions to the teach*. r are added, together with bibliography 
and specimen examination papers Tor Jflmission to college. 

This is a most valuable report and has become the basis of all of 
our practice throughout- the country, .although of late years there 
have been many suggestions of a revision to bring the report up to 
meet the changed and improved conditions. 

The second great organization of modem language teachers in 
America is the NationaUr Deutsch-Amerikanwcher Lehrerbund % an 
association of teachers of German, founded in 1870 at Louisville, 
Ivy., which has aimed at- “the introduction of German educational 
ideals and practice into our schools,” c. g., the kindergarten, manual 
training, athletics, and normal training for teachers. 

Tho organ of the Lchrerhund, Die Amrrikanisch -e Schulzeitung,'w&& 
founded in 1870, but was replaced by ErziehungsbUitter fur Sehnle 
uml Ilau$ t x m* 1874. This was in turn displaced by Die Padago* 
ginchen Monatsfufte in 1890, and sinco then renamed Monatshefte 
fur deutsche Sprache und Padagogik 2 under tho editorship of Max 
Griebsch and Edwin t\ Hoedder. 

All of these publications have been very influential, in giving 
standing to the teachers of German, especially those in tho elemen- 
tary schools, and in advancing the cause of instruction in German in 
our public schools. 

An excellent statement of tho guiding ideas and aims of the Lehrer- 
bund is given by a one-time president of the organization os follows : 3 


The organization of German' American teachere known as “Nationaler Deutsch- 
araerikanischer Lefrrerbund ” has not received hitherto tho cooperation of academic 
teaeherB of German which it deserves and invites, but now the time seems ripe for a 
closer affiliation between tho “ Lehrerbund ” and the professors of German in American 
colleges and universities. * * * 



1 Amerttena-Oerroanlct, I; 3. 104. 

* liilwaukee, Wia., monthly (lo numbers a year). 

* In Pidifojtocfao immafahefa, e (1809), 
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The first organization of Goman teachers in America, the “Lehrerbund," ndw in 
the. thirtieth year of its existence, directed its attention for years to the exclusive 
interests o( the lower and secondary schools, ^whieh formed in themselves, so to H]H»ak, 
a system of German instruction culminating in that centef for German teachers in 
America, the “ Lehrerseminar," in Milwaukee. Within the past few years the-Ger* 
mans have awakened to the fact that they have made a great contribution to American 
culture, but that, while Americans have been appropriating German culture, going 
by hundreds to study at German universities, the German youths in this country have 
been discarding and even despising the Mutter* pracfie, thus imperiling the future <■( 
the German language and life in America. Accordingly these Germans have organ- 
ized the American-Gcrmnn League. Every possible effort is^eing made by them 
to improve the teaching of German in both German and English schools, not to the 
exclusion of English, Gut simultaneously with it. All these forces — the “Lehrer- 
bund,” the associations of 'teachers of German in the various States, and the American- 
German League — have mobilized and lined up with the associations of academic 
professors in the cause of mtxlern language instruction— in this case in the cause of 
German in the schools. * * * 

This, then, is the work which clamors for the cooperation of all academic and second- 
ary teachers of German — that, the language, wherever it is taught, should be taught 
correctly and intelligently by trained teachers who arc willing to make it their life 
work. 

Toward the accomplishment of this result the " Lehrerbund " offers: 

1. The advantages of a thoroughly organized association, with the experience of 30 

years, during which time it has accumulated a vast amount of valuable material, 
which has been published in the official organ, recorded in the “Protokoll,” or trans- 
muted into improved methods. It has a creditable standing in America, and is in, 
close touch with European education. — 

2. An opportunity, especially at the annual meeting (Lehrertag), to promote mutual 

acquaintance between German teachers and teachers of German of all grades and to 
discuss questions of vital interest. ' 

3. A definite plan for the improvement of the teaching of German in the schtxds 
by advocating (a) a thorough speakfrig knowledge of German on the part of all teachers 
of the language; (6) the introduction of a full course of four years of German in the 
high schools; (c) the teaching of German in the lower grades as far as it is ad visible; 
(d) the use of German as the medium of instruction where the conditions will permit; 
(«) the emphasizing of a careful use of German in the German home, in order to pre- 
serve the purity of the idiom in America, and to secure to the youth of German extrac- 
tion the bilingual advantages to which the accident of birth entitles them. 

4. A well-equipped “Lehrerseminar,” which devotes itself to the training of primary 
and secondary German teachers, eliciting the attention of academic men by the'thor* 

* oughness of its work. There are in this institution greater possibilities, which might 
result in the development of a national German -American normal school in the higher 
and ideal sense. of the term (such as none of our normal schools has yet been or bids 
* fair to become), a “P&dagogium,” supplementing the work of tho colleges and uni- 
versities, and forming a recruiting station for teachers who already hold the degree of 
A. M. or Ph. D., and aspire to permanent careers in, the high schools and secondary 
schools of tho land. 

6. A medium of publication, through its official organ, open to all teachers of German, 
for the interchange of views touching methods, books, administ ratio n, and other vital 
subjects. * * * ^ 

& Tho greatest thing the "Lehrerbund” offers is the opportunity on cooperation 
between the hitherto rather exclusive German teachers and their altogether too indif- 
ferent English-speaking colleagues, thuj opening the way to a harmonious union of 
educational forces which must lead to a better understanding and to a well-organized 
system of national education. It is, after all, the teachers of America who are the 
medium of cultural intercourse and of friendly feeling between Germany and America. 
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The Lohrerbund holds an annual Lehrertag for the reading of papers 
for discussions, etc. The present president of the Lehrerbund is Dr! 
II. II. Fick, of Cincinnati. 5 

It is not possible to mention hero all the numerous organizations 
devoted wholly or in part to instruction in modern languages 
Reference should be made, however, to Association of German 
Touchers of California, the Association of German Teacher's <)f Penn- 
sylvama, the Association of French Teachers of New Orleans the 
Modern Language Teachcm’ Association of New York, with several 
sect.ons, and the New England Modern Language Association. In 
addition, most, of the State teachers’ associations have a modem-lan- 
-guage section. 

Of the journals which devote themselves to the work of thp stifdy 
and propagation of modern languages jn America the following must 
be mentioned: Mnnatshefte fur dcutsche. sprache vnd Pjidagoqik and 
the / whcatiom of the Modern Ijinguage Association, including' Modem 
Language Notes. This latter journal was founded .in 18S5 by the 
Modern Language Association of America for the reception of short 
articles an'd notes of a scholarly character on the modern languages 
and was edited under the direction of Prof. A: Marshall Elliott until 
his death, in 101 1. 1 

hi LS9 7 Americana Germanica, a quarterly, was founded by Prof. 
M. I). Learned atitlio University <d Pennsvlvania with the design to 
give expression to the literary, linguistic, and cultural relations of 
Germany and America. The journal changed its name to Gcrman- 
American Annals in 1003, and is now issued monthly. 2 * 4 It is the 
organ of the German-Amencan Historical Society, the Union of Old 
German Students in America, the National German-Ainorican Alli- 
ance, and the Deutscher Pioneer Verein. 

The Journal of Germanic Philology 5 was founded in 1897 at the 
University ^of Indiana by Gustav Karsten, This scholarly journal 
since 1905 called Journal of English and Germanic Philology and 
since the death of Prof. Karsten under the management of Prof. 
Julius Goebel is devoted to Gcrmantc philology in the broad sense. 

Modern Philology, 5 founded at the University of Chicago in 1903, 
with Prof. Philip Allen as managing editor, is academic in character! 
and receives articles on the pliilology of the modern languages. Tho 
managing editor is now Prof. John M. Manly. 

Tho Romanic Review, founded in 1910 by Profs. II. A. Tbdd and 
Raymond Weeks, seeks to do for the Romance languages what tho 
Journal of English a nd Germanic Philology does for the Germanic. 0 

1 Baltimore, monthly, oxeept July, August, ami September, im to date 

* Philadelphia, 

! German to Philology, University o f Illinois. (Quarterly.) 

4 University of Chicago Press, (Quarterly.) H y) 

* Columbia Unlverelty Press. (Quarterly.) 

53440 °— 13— 4 
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The international correspondence of school children and teachers 
must be. mentioned as an agency in the work in modem-language 
instructijn. Space forbids giving a full account of the movement. 
The work, started in 1890 in France and England, has spread t > 
include Germany and Italy as well as the United States. 

Prof. Magill’s paper upon the subject beiorc the Modern Language 
Association in 1899 led to the appointment of a committee by the 
^ association to study the matter and its possibilities and report at the 
next meeting. * 1 * The report, which gives a history of the movement, 
was accepted and published. 7 In 1901 the work was organized with 
a bureau at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, where 595 applica- 
tions for foreign correspondence were received. In 1903 there were 
549 applications, but in 1904 the number of applications fell off, and, 
.great difficulties in getting foreign correspondents being encountered, 
the committee* begged to ho dismissed, and recommended that the 
work be abandoned. 3 Accordingly it was given up, and lias since not 
been taken up systematically. 

Viercck’s book, “German Instruction in the United States 1 ’ (1900), 
mentioned above, seeks to give an account of German instruction 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. lie takes up first the 
parochial schools of t lie early German coloiijsts, tho early visits of 
American schoolmen to Germany, und the first- efforts to introduce 
German in American colleges. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the first professorships of German wore established and 
German private schools began to spring up. Tho public schools now 
took up 'German, and the private German schools .died. Vi week 
also caljs attention to American students at German universities, 
* Tho third epoclj extends from 1870 to 1900, the beginning being 
marked by the founding of Johns Ilopkin? University. The German 
'language and literature are now treated as a scientific study in our 
universities and colleges. The growth of tho study of German in all 
classes of schools is dwelt on, and the hope entertained that it may 
become obligatory on all who wish to enter college; 40 pages arc 
devoted to lists of courses and statistics of attendance at the leading 
colleges and universities, and Iff pages to biographies of Germanists 
of tho United States. The book had a powerful influence in tho ca^ise 
of Gentian instruction. \ 

For want of space, university and graduate instruction in modem 
languages can not bo taken up here. Vioreck, in th^ work quoted, 
has given a good prospectus of this work in 1900. Since then tho 
work has grown in magnitude and improved in quality. 

The New England Modern Language Association was foundcHSt 
Boston in 1903, with the intention to bridge over tho gap in the 

i Modern language Association. Publications, 1809. XXIL 

i Ibtd., 1900. XlVff. Cf. also Uagltl, Sixty *fiv« years In the life of a teacher. Boston and New York, 

190*. 

» !W2, XXXnff; IW, XXUIf; 19M, X1IU; ltW, VOty 
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teaching of modem languages between the colleges and secondary 
srhyok Its objects are stated more explicitly ns follows: 

uhjerU uf the a.wiitlion: To promote friendly rclationo among teachers of 
mod(*rn languages; to conduct investigations and answer questions in the field of 
ni(nlcrn language leaching. 

* II. ItusinoHH of t.h<> aviation: (a) Toackquoalions; (b) tostudy and answer thorn; 
to to tabulate, record, and lilt* results. 

( ft '> Asking questions: Every member of the uHsociation is requested to jwopoHr 
topicH for investigation. * * * ,Wh topics may be: (1) Information that will 

help members going abroad, to str^fy; summer courses, teachers, schools, hoardin'' 
places, etc. (2) Provision for lei/e of absence and stipends to enable teachers to go 
abroad for study. \A) Would the colleges piefer intensive rather than extensive 
teaching in the secondary schools'.* * * * (-1 ) I >o the technical schools wish the 

secondary schools to read science in their modern language courses? (■>) Modern 
language text*. (ti) Modern language teu< hing in i icnininy, France, and England. * 
(/>) Studying and answering the questions. For geographical reasons it*will be 
found advantageous for the members to be organized into groups * * Each 
gtoup shall provide the place for its orfn meeting at its own expense. Periodicals and 
lMH,ks desired for the work of any group are td be ordered by the leader of the group, 
of the treasurer, who .on the approval of tin* hoard will procure them. Such publica- 
tions an* to he the property of the unsocial ion. They are to be proporly labeled by the 
librarian of the group first receiving them, and to be circulated from group to group 
as the board may direct. ■ * 1 

(c) Recording results: Tlie ruipiUs of all investigations are to bo recorded on cards 
of convenient, and uniform sizCj arranged and kept in suitable raws by the librarian. 
These files will, it is hoped, furnish members with: (I) A bibliography of books and 
articles t mating of any question of interest to teachers of modern languages, each card 
bearing a brief signed resume of the book or article in question. (Uf. the treatment in 
HreymanV Kefonnliteratur.) (2) A treasury of inforiimfinu concerning residence * 
and study abroad . (3; A synopsis of the proceedings of the assoeiation an'd the results 
of its discussions and investigation. 1 

I lu* transactions of the association arc recorded in one Vtflume. 2 
The work of the nssdeiathn in bettering teaching in Now England 
and, indirectly, throughout the whole country, is incalcujable. 

In 1904 the Gemumistic Society of America was founded in ’New 
York Gity. The second article of its constitution tells its object 
as follows: 

The object of the society is to promote the knowledge and study of German civiliza- 
tion in America and of .American civil izntjon in Gennanv by supporting university 
instruction on these subject*, by arranging public lectures, by publishing and 'din- 
trihut ing document*, and by other moans adapted to the ends fur which the society is 
established. - . J 

The society lias maintained a lecturesliij) on the history of German 
civilization at, Columbia University since. 1905, and every year since 
(liis time one or more eminent German professors' or authors wore 
brought to the United States and gave series of lectures on tours 
throughout the country. The most recent am<?ng those visitors are 

Ernst von Wolzogen and Max Herzog, novelists.’ . 

rVt ' . 

* modem language association, an historical sketch. -Boston. D. C. Heath 1807 

1 Published by Ginn A Co.. Boston, 1905 to datc^on tain tag 7 parts. ' 

* The acltvmes of the Oermanistlc society of America, New York. (Address; Prof. R. Tombo, Colombia 

University, New York City.) \ . ■ • . 
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w| STATISTICS OF GERMAN AND FRENCH IN COLLEGE8 AND UNIVERSITIES 
2 ‘ IN 1910. 1 

♦ V 

* DaiS collected by questionnaire and from catalogues in 1910 afford 
the 0/1 owing summaries: Of 340 colleges and universities of the 
UniteW-'States, 101 required French or German, or both, one to four 
' years, for entrance. In all other cases with rare, if any, exceptions, 
modem language will be accepted for entrance.’ Of tfiese schools, 
210 required French or German in varying amounts lor graduation, 
in our or more courses. Where no modem language was required, it 
was optional in varying amounts. 

Of the 34tHschools, 328 taught'^rench; 112 taught it more than 
four vein's, 50 tihight it four years,' OOXhree years, 68 two years, and 
8 only one ya^f. 

Of these 340 schools, all but 3 taught German; 149 taught it more 
than four years, 74 four years, 73 three years, 35 two years, and 4 
only one ytptts^v^ . 

German T was taught 4 hours per week on an average (297 courses 
investigated) ; German II was taught 3.4 hours pe*r week (294 courses 
investigated); German III was taught 3.5 hours per week (261 
fS courses investigated) ; and German -TV was taught 2.9 hours per week 
(188 courses investigated). 

French I was taught 3.9 hours per week on an average (290 courses 
investigated); French II was taught 3.5 houraper week (286 courses 
investigated); French III was taught 3.3 hours per week (228 courses 
investigated); and French IV was taught 2.8 Iiouq; per week (149. 
•.courses investigated). .' * y 

IiK modem languages full professors taught 15.8 hours per week on 
an (1^5 schools reporting), assistant professors taught 15 

hours perSimek (68 schools reporting), and instructors taught 15.2 
hours per weejt (76 schools reporting). 

Of the teachers of German^). 8 per cent have resided in Germany- 
(174 scWs reporting), andb8.5 per cent of t(io teachers of French 
have raided in France (174 schools reporting). Of the teachers of 
German, 23.8 percent are natives of Germany (174 schools reporting), 
and 1 1.4 per cent of the teachers of French are natives of France (174 
schools reporting). . / 

» Summarised from detailed. tabulations In the possession of the author. / 

* For purpose* of comparlsJh, entrance requirements In modern languages of a numlier of college* to 
1886 may be seem In Rep, of Commissioner of Educ., 1886-87, pp. 635-60. 

■ These conditions may. be compared with those of 1888 as shown In Rep. of Commissioner of Educ., 
1888-80, pp. 1224-4^3 ‘ 




England pioneered in the matter of modern languages in 
academics . 1 Most of the early academies taught modern languages, 
prevalently French, hut some German . 2 

The English Quaker School, in Philadelphia, had the first real ' 
German teacher, Franz Daniel Pastorius, who taught there from 
1608 to 1700, when he went to take charge of the first German school 
in America, the one at Germantown, Pa., in 1702. 

The Moravian schools in Pennsylvania were open to young ladies 
and gentlemen of the Moravian denomination. These schools taught 
| Gorman since 1742, when the first boarding school for girls was 
opened in Germantown. It* * was in charge of Benigna, the daughter 
of (uunt Zinsendorf, the founder of the Moravian, or United Breth- 
ren, Church, who had pillowed her father to America. A numW of '** 
similar institutions ftir iirls and others for boys .were Iounded and 
successfully carried oiVftV 20 years, until the communistic economy 
of the Moravians was dissolved, when they were closed. German 
■ was the language of the schools at first, blit the English soon took 
first place. * L 

During the stirring times of the French and Indian War, when 
. Bethlehem, was a front^r post, and again in the War of the Revo- 
lution, after the defeat of Washington at Brandywine, thousands * 
of wounoed Federal soldiprs were quartern! upon the Moravian * *■ 
t<yvns. The Americans— among Uicm Gens. Washington, La Fay- 
* ette, and Woodward ; Col. Armstrong, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
and many others had an opportunity of observing the Moravian 
manner of life and 4he efficiency of their schools. 

Thus it came that the Moravians were urged to open their schools 
to the* sons and daughters of others than their, own denomination! 
Accordingly, Jn 1782, the General Synod passed a resolution, em- 
powering the American executive board to undertake a more* public 


’ A* «u*ly as 17«3 Dumstcr's Academy was opened at Newbury, although not Incorporated until 1782; 
Phillips Exeter was founded in 1778 and incornprrted in 1780; the AeademynT Lefemter was Incorporated 
in 1784; the academy at J1 Ingham was estabrfTed in 1 7 S^Pear born's Academy, in Boston, and the acad- 
emy.st Marblehead were established in l^B; Washington Academy, Iffichias^Me., was founded in 17W; 
Md the academy at Hallowell, Me., in 1791. Mention should be madlalso of Taunton Academy, tncor! 
pouted 1793;. WtlUamstown Acaifey, founded 1790; and Weslfonl, founded 1793 . 

*C. D. Ebrllng. Erdbeschnlbung untf geschichte von Ameflka. 1 . Band. Hamburg, 17W, p. 300 L 

Ct Barnard’s Am. ’lour of Kduc.,30:777ff. Alto Hammond, New England academies and classical 
«kob,«tc. ( Boston, 1877. 
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system of education, and authorized Bishop John de Watteville, 
then in this country, to undertake the organization. 1 
, There had been a school for girls at Bethlehem since 1749. This 
'* * now reorganized and remodeled, and opened in the fall of 17S5 / 

in the interests of the American public as a boarding school for girls, I 
under the care of the Moravian Church. German was taught here 
from the beginning. The school exists to-day under the name 
11 Moravian Seminary and College for Women/' 

The “Pedagogium or Boarding School” of the Moravians, at 
Nazareth, Pa., which was Opened October 3, 17S5, employed at first 
only the Gorman language in the instruction, and as a colloquial 
language iii the school it persisted until past the middle of the nine- 
teenth century . There were two teachers, both German, at the 
opening, and the principal, C. G. Reichel, was also a German, j 
Reichel had received a good training as an assistant in a Moravian j . 
school at Niesky, Germany. 

For some years only Moravian youths were instructed, but later s 
American and Indian youths were also accepted. The boys were f 
required to use English and German three days of the week alter- ‘ 
nately in their intercourse. 

The enrollment numbered from 63 at the openiug to 295 in 1S10. 2 

/ In 1790 the seminary- building had become too small; there were 
then 88 pupils and the number was rapidly growing. Among the 
pupils we find theiiames of many distinguished families of colonial 
and later times. 8 

Private academies in this section were also early to introduce the 
study of German; as, e. g., the Academy of Philadelphia in 1749 and 
the Salem Female Academy in 1804; and, following the lead of the ' 
colleges, the practice became typical after 1830. 

The Kentucky academies, upward of 30 of which, including 
Transylvania Seminary, were incorporated between 1783 and 1 79S, 4 
did not teach German but inclined to French, which they took up 
about the year 1799. ^ 

•North of the Ohio, where with the second quarter of the century j 

’ the Germans began to flock in, we find as early as 1831 the German 

j private elementary schools in the city of Cincinnati quite over- j 

shadowing the public schools; 400 children attended the latter, while | 

1,500 were found in the private and denominational German schools. 

To attract more children of Germans to the public schools, instrucr I 
tion in German was introduced in the schools in 1840. 

1 Baicbel. A history of the rise, pro fms, and present condiUon of the Nethlehem Female Se minar y etc 
Philadelphia, 1868. 

• Reichel. A history of Natareth Hall. 

• Hamilton, J. Taylor. Tbe early Moravian contribution to liberal education in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Easton, 1901. (An address.) 

« Barnard's Am. Joor. of Bdoo., 24 ; 268. 
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Wo find Gorman now fast entering the academic? of the region. 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, gave a course in German in 1837, 
taught by Dr. W. Nast, who became the founder of German Meth- 
odism in America. 

The oldest and most typical college of this region, Miami Univer- 
sity, had likewise taken up instruction in German about 1S30, a step 
which tended to make the study more frequent in the tributary schools 
round about. 

The vuluc of modern languages as a study was soon recognized by 
the .secondary schools. They, “from their importance and high 
literary merit, can no longer be omitted in any scheme of liberal edu- 
cation. ' By the middle of the century German may be considered 
a typical study in the better academics of this region. 

GERMAN IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 

In 1858, Dr. Wimmer, a German educator, writes concerning the 
instruction in modern languages in the high schools of the United 
States as follows: 


I come now to a weak point, it seems to me, in your English high school. I mean" 
the want of good instruction in modern languages. *You may point to tho English, 
hut as the mother tongue of the pupil9 it wauts that which is so instructive in Latin 
amt any other foreign language, and then, beautiful as it is, it is too simple in struc- 
ture to be a sufficient groundwork for grammatical discipline. 

But the modern languages, i. e., German and French, were taught 
in the principal cities, although, it seems, not well. Such instruc- 
tion grew rapidly after 1850, upon the influx of educated Germans in 
1S4S, and because of the growing' influence of certain colleges and 
universities which had given sanction to the study of German and 
French. 

The typical lugh-scliool course in Ohio included foui years of Ger-‘ 
man (optional) in 1876. 2 A typical tabic showing number of students 
pursuing various studies in Ohio high schools in 1874-75* gives 89 
students in German, 63 in French, 42 in Latin, 38 in English litera- 
ture. . 

The feeling of teachers on ^he matter of German in the public 
schools is aptly characterized by U. T. Curran, president of tho Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, in his inaugural address before that body in 
1873. 4 ' ■ 

\\ ithout doubt, the English will be the language of this country. But the law 
authorizes the teaching of German in our schools, and it is highly proper that it diould * 
be taught. The memories of fatherland are sweet, and the sound of the mother 
ton gue on ihe lips of tho child makes the father feel that his child is not separated 

1 Annual catalogue of Plmstnt HU1 Academy, Ohio, 1839, p. li. 

1 A history of education in the State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, 187B d 131 

1 Ibid., p. 175 & 

Ohio Teachers' A m ooi sUo n. Proceedings of the 86th imxiu&l meeting, p. H 
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from him. The vast storehouse of the German needs but this key to place its riches 
at the command of him who can use it. There are difficulties presented in the mau- 
■agement of our schools where two languages are taught at once. The beet experience 
has taught us that the lines of instruction should be parallel. 

The power of thinking in two languages will counterbalance any supposed deficiency 
in either, and the two languages will give, in their reciprocal influence upon each 
othe'r, linguistic culture, and will render pupils better trained than those who have 
drawled through the abstract formulae of so-called English grammar 

BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN IN HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

1838. Free Academy. (College of the City of New York.) 

1849. Massillon, Ohio. 

1853. Cincinnati, Ohio. Professorship of* German. Three years. Optional with 
French. 

1856. Lancaster, Ohio. f 

1864. Newark, N. J. 

1866. Toledo, Ohio. 

1867. Terre Haute, Ind,. 

*867. Central High School, Philadelphia. Tanght probably since 1839. Three 
years. 1 

1867. St. Louis. Optional with I^atin in first and second and with lutin or French 

in third and fourth years of general course. 

1868. Defiance, Ohio. Two years. 

1869. New Haven, Conn. Optional with I .a tin, Greek, or French. Two years. 

1869. Ixmisville (Ky.) Male nigh School. Required two years. 

1869. i/oufeville (Ky.) Female High School, Optional with French; two years. 3 

1873. Sandusky, Ohio. * 

1874. Columbus, Ohio. 

1875. Hillsboro, Ohio. 3 

From the seventies oil, the growth of German as a high-school 
branch is rapid. The first statistics on the numbers studying German 
in high schools show that 14 per cent of the students in the public 
secondary sphools studied German; in public secondary schools, 
partly supported by the State, 3 per cent; in private secondary 
schools for girls, 9 per cent ; in private secondary schools for boys, 
20 per <jent; in private secondary schools for both sexes, 8 per cent. 

The total number of students in all secondary schools was 181,116, 
of whom 11 per cent, or 19,938, studied German. 4 

The percentages for the five geographical divisions of States for 
1885-87 are as follows: North Atlantic, 10 per cent; South Atlantic, 
10 per cent; South Central, 5 per cent; North Central, 18 per cent; 
Western, 5 per cent. 6 

i See Edmonds, F. S. History of the Cental High School of Philadelphia, Phlla., 1003. In 1860, when 
an Italian named Romaln Lujeune was elected professor of Oerman for the high school of Philadelphia, the 
German cititens launched a remonstrance ^gainst his being allowed to occupy the office. 

* Oerman was taught also in 1808 in the high schools at Daltlmore, Dubuque, Hartford, Madison, N. J., 

. and Worcester, Maas. * 

* Oerman taa taught also In 1876 In the high schools at Newark, Portsmouth, Cantopf Ripley, Steuben* 
Yttto, CtrokvlUe, Dayton, and Youngstown, all In Ohio. 

* U. 8* Bureau of Kduo. Rep. of the Commissioner, 1886-87, p. 613 If. 

s * These averages may be taken to be too tow because of the “not distributed ” oolumn. Ibid., pp. 615-16. 
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In 1887-88, 13.06 per cent of the 63,261 students in private sec- 
ondary schools of all classes studied German, the highest per cent, 
22..9 per cent, being found in schools for boys; in schools for girls 
15.34 per cent and in schools for both sexes 9.05 per cent studied 

u6miEn • ^ 

Of the 64,584 students iij, public high schools, 14.82 per cent 
studied German in the same year. 1 


Proportion of pupils in secondary schools who studied Cermnn at the dates 


named. 7 


issc-s;.. 
1 * 87 -**.. 
IKS* SV 
1 * 89 - 90 .. 
1*90 91 .. 
1*91 92 .. 
1 * 92 - 93 . 
1 * 93 - 94 . 
1 * 94 - 95 . 
1895 - 96 . . 


I’ubllc 

high 

schools. 


Private | All sec- 
acatle- | ondary 
mfes,eic.i schools. 


Prr cent. \ Per cent. 


14.00 


13.06 


Per cmi. 
11.00 
13.94 


10x51 

1.5.92 I 
10.43 ! 

11.92 
11.77 
n.40 ! 
12.00 ! 


13.55 
15. 10 I 
14 .46 , 
15.63 ! 
15.25 
16. 07 
17.46 


11.4* 
15. 6S 
11.61 
13.00 
12. 7* 
12.58 
1.3.20 


1*96-97. . 
1*97-9*. . 

1898- 99. . 

1899- 1900. 

1900- 1901. 

1901- 2. .. 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

1 904- 5 

1905- 6 


Public 

high 

j schools . 

Private 
acade- 
mies, etc. 

All sec- 
ondary 
schools. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

12.42 

18.84 

13.76 

13.25 

18.45 

14.24 

14.01 

19. 04 

14.91 

14.33 

18.47 

15.06 

15- 45 

19.31 

16.09 

16.25 

20.33 

16.94 

17.63 

20. 74 

18.09 

18.69 

20. 74 

18.98 

20 25 

20.89 

20.34 

20.96 

21.64 

21.04 


f 


lhe secondary schools for boys show the highest percentages in 
all languages, except French, in which the schools for -.drls take 

Jn 1886-87, 61 per cent of the public and partly public schools: 
4f private schools for girls, 75 per cent; of private schools for bovB 
74 per cent; and of private schools for both sexes, 52 per cent report 
students in German or French. 4 v ” 

In 1904-5 there were 137,661 pupils in German in the public 
lugh schools of the United States, of whom 60,389 were in the North 
Atlantic States and 61,303 in the North Central Division. In 
private secondary schools there were 22,405 pupils studying Ger- 
maii 12,242 of whom were in the North Atlantic States. 5 
. fhe lfttest figures collected by the Commissioner of Education 

^’L! 51,454 8tudent9 of Gorman- in the public high schools and 
m private secondary schools in the United States. 6 
In 1894, of 80 public high schools distributed throughout the 
principal cities of the United States, 34 per cent offered a two 

years course, 33 -per cent a throe years’ course, and 33 per cent a 
four yoars’ course. - , r 

10 the ro ° dera lanpi **’- * eU8 - Bu ~“ -««•. H‘P. oKf, Oommtek,*,. 

! U Pt of Education, 1907, vol. 3, pp. 1086 - 62 . ' 

* Ibid., 1886-87, p. 509. 

Ibid., 1886-87, p. 867. On the ratio of student* studying modern lunniM hi nnblift and nrimu 
•jeondary schools, cf. Report of the Commissioner of Education ISW-fil/^SoT 


} 


» rbid. f 1906, pp. 838,843. 
♦Ibid., 1906, pp. 089, 701. 
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In 1904, of 160 high schools in the principal ^cities of the United 
States, 25 per cent offered a two years’ course, 36 per cent a three 
years' course, and 23 per cent a four years’ course. 1 

Data collected by the writer in 1910 show that of 50 high schools 
in the principal cities of the United States, 66 per cent offer four 
years of German, 22 per cent offer three-year courses, and 12 per 
cent offer two-year courses — i. o., German is taught in 100 per cent 
of these schools* 2 

( The method of teaching in these schools is as follows: Grammar. 
H ranslation, and compositjon, 13; grammar, reading, and composi- 
tion, 12; grammar and translation, 3; grammar and reading, 1*0 ; 
direct, 6. The methods in the remaining schools could not be ascer- 
tained. 

Remarkable growth is reported also from several sections of the 
country where special studies of the matter have been made. In 
California the growth hasten mostly' in German. Tn 1900, 3S 
per cent of the accredited high schools taught two years of German; 
in 1908 the per cent had risen to 98, and in 35 schools the courses 
£en lengthened to three or four years. About 72 per cent of 
all high 8cIuTota-4uui£h German. 3 

Similar studies hove*'i7e«2jn^ for New England, 4 the North- 
west, 6 and 'Ohio.® They have becTT^uicjndized in the data on the 
^^^Hnited States* as a whole above. 

1893 the Committee of Ten of the National Educotrmi-As^o- 
ciation recommeiided three years of French or German for the 
classical and Latin-scientific courses; four years of French and 
three of German (or vice versa) for the modern language course, 
and four years of Latin, French, or German in tho English course of 
high schools. 

This course has been repoatedly indorsed, as, o. g., by the Bureau 
of Education in its exhibit at the World’s Fair, at St. Louis, 7 and 
may be taken to be the norm observed in our secondary schools 
to-day. 8 

As t6 high-school instruction in modern languages, there is much 
room "for improvement. In only a small per cent of the schools is 
it excellent. In the early years it was . entirely under the influence 

' School review (1906). 2M ff. 

* The facta which Ferren, Americana-German ica, 2.: 83f, give* should have been supplemented by refer- 
ring to the Reports of the Commissioner of Educ., 1886-87, 1887-88, 1890-01 . 

* Data suppUed by Prof. II. K. Schilling from manuscript. 

1 Publications N. Eng. Mod, Lang. Assn., Voi. I, No. 4a. 

* Fossler. Publications Mod. Lang. Asm., Vol. XXVI, pp. lxxlv-xcvi. 

* Handschin. Instruction in French snd German tn Ohio. 7n Miami Bulletin, February, 191L 18 p. 
U. 8. Bureau of Kduc, Rep. of the Commissioner, 1903 , p. 1183. See also ibid., 1907, p. 1049. For 

statistics op German In secondary schools of the Central Weat In 1910 see Modem language association. 
Publications, #. Uxxlv f. 

s For typical ootzrees In French and German tn the United 8 tales see John F. Brown. The American 
school, pp. 416-434. 
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of collegiate instruction. College professors wrote almost all of the 
textbooks that were used, and. they were written from the college 
teacher’s point of view. While they were well adapted to college 
instruction, they were ve y poor as high-school texts. Thus, the 
grammars were too full and too technical; the reading texts made 
up of a grade or species of literature little adapted to adolescents, 
being eithe'r too difficult or containing too mature thought, or too 
much of the erotic, etc. 

This condition has not entirely passed; it prevails to-day, and at 
an early date should be taken up by the educational societies. It- 
not that there are not. suitable texts for secondary instruction 
to-day (although their number is still not large enough and their 
quality and arrangement arc not always the best); but since the 
choice of texts lies either with inexpert boards of education or offi- 
cers of administration, or, what is equally bad, with poorly qualified 
and inexperienced teachers, the proper choice is often not made. 

Whut we need is a Lesekanon, which should be set up (allowing 
some latitude to the individual teacher) by the National Education 
Association and the Modern Language Association, and 'which should 
then be indorsed by the various State organizations and educational 
departments. 

Again, not only did the college professor write the high-school 
texts, but his students became the high-school teachers, thus still 
further fixing the college methods upon lugh-school instruction. 
Thercis, of course, no reasqn why college graduates should not 
t0rt ^*~ Tn ^ i 4^L^chools— in fact, there is ever}' reason for it — but 
mi only one condjtiim^anaLbejiroductivo of good secondary instruc- 
tion, namely, on condition thaTTffir^ellege^id university professor 
continue to pay increasing attention to liigh^chcjol-pedug} and to 
pedagogy in general, os he has begun to do in recent years. ~~~~~ 

Another defect of high-school instruction has been and is the 
general unpreparodness of the teachers. Anyone— thus the com- 
mon opinion seems to run-rwho has had a year or two of German 
or French is capable of teaching these subjects. Moro than once . 
in the jtast few years have students of the writer been employed 
to teach German after having had a courso of two years, or even 
one year, in German. If administrative officers and boards only 
knew it, they could get those who are better prepared fof the work 
at the same price. Why hire a man to teach German or French 
.who has been trained to teach mathematics- or English ? A little 
more discrimination, a little wider outlook ujio'n available candi- 
dates, a “higher conception of the training necessary for this work, 
and we shall be much bettor off. 

Not all colleges— and, naturally, not all normal schools— are pre- 
pared to train teachers of modem languages. If modem-language 
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teachers were drawn prevalently from schools specializing in this 
branch, better service would be obtained. , 

Again, teachers may have the necessary reading and grammatical 
knowledge, and may be very deficient in the spoken language. But 
all those who have followed the trend of events in the teaching of 
modem- languages know that, at the least, a considerable proficiency 
in speaking is a sine qua non in the efficient modern-language teacher. 
Son* * training schools pay no attention whatsoever to this side of the 
instruction. 

Often, also, high-school teachers have not the necessary knowl- 
edge of the materials of instniction, and often not even the knowledge 
of sources whence these materials are to be derived. Unless the teacher 
has had a thorough course in the materials and the bibliography of 
his subjeclfhay j not fit to plan and to conduct a high-school course. 

The preparation of high-school teachers of modern languages must 
be improved not only by providing better training in the college^ 
universities, and training schools, but by encouraging foreign* travel 
for the teacher. In those European countries which have the best 
instruction in modem languages the importance of foreign sojourn 
is fully appreciated; so thoroughly, in fact, that the Government 
subsidizes young and promising teachers for the purpose of foreign 
travel and residence. We have not yet arrived at this stage in the 
United States; but we shall, no doubt, and soon. Without this our 
progress will be slow indeed. The recently established interchange 
of secondary teachers between the United States and Prussia has 
done and is doing a great work in this way; but, according to a late 
report, there are not enough American teachers applying for the 
exchange. According to the terms of this agreement, apy male per- 
son holding a college degree and having taught one year or more in 
a high school in the United States is eligible to an exchange with a 
secondary Prussian teacher, the Ajnerican to receive the Prussian 
salary and to teach in English at a German gymnasium. While a 
knowledge of German is highly desirable, fluency in speaking is not 
demanded. Ample time and opportunity will also be given for 
European travel . 1 

There are several other means to enrich his knowledge of the for- 
eign tongue at the command of the secondary toacfier of which he has 
made little use heretofore; for instance, the local group of the AUi- 
arice fran$aise , if there be one, as well as the German clubs and socie- 
ties, of which hardly any section of the country is destitute. He 
should not fail, also, to hear the German exchange professors and 
authors when on their American itineraries . 1 Trips to the German 

i FuU information on this exchange may b« obtained from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

* FuU information concerning such itinerant* may be obtained by addressing Prof. Rudolf Tombo, sec* 
rotary of the Gennanistio society of America, 511 East Hall, Cdombla University, New York City. 
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theaters, such as those in New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh, will bring great profit. 

Attention may be called, also, to the numerous agencies now con- 
ducting parties of modern-language teachers to Germany and France. 
This year (1912) Per mitionale deutsch-amerikanische Lehrerbund is 
undertaking a trip to Germany. There will probaW^Jbc several 
hundred in the party. The object is to study Germany and German 
life. Any teacher of German is eligible, and the advantages in the 
way (if receptions bv cities, permission to visit -schools, etc., are 
considerable. 

It ih unnecessary to call attention to the ordinary commercial 
agencies that are conducting trips of this sort. Generally they do 
not otter what the teacher most wants, namely, actual contact' and 
intercourse with the foreign people. In any case the teacher needs 
to be very circumspect about this matter. It is better and gener- 
ally cheaper to go bv, oneself or vta til a friend; but. in this case it is 
well to prepare oneself with proper Addresses of German families, etc. 
In this connection mention must hfc made of the most reliable’ and 
extensive sources'of information, both for Germany and France, 
namely, the publications of the New England Modern Language 
Association, which every teacher should consult before Attempting 
his first foreign trip. . 6 ' 

Incidentally it may be. suggested that while the publication just 
mentioned gives this information, the publication is not known, or is 
scarcely known, to teachers outside of Now England, and the infor- 
mation (the more the better) should be published and placed at the 
disposal of modern-language teachers throughout the country. 

Before dismissing this subject of the teacher’s preparation, the writer 

desires to express the view that the teachers of German and'French 
should bo exponents and representatives of German and French cul- 
ture. The American who goes to Germany and lives in the American 
colony of a great cosmopolitan city and looks upon (Jerman lif 0 w j t h 
an air of aloofness will hardly make a good high-school teacher of 
German. lie must identify himself with German life. 

Likewise, the person who attempts to teach German in the Ameri- 
can high school, but speaks only English and holds himself apart 
from the German movements in this country— for instance*, the 
A ationuler deuisch-amerikanischer Lehrerbund and its organ’ the 
Monatshefte fur deutsche Sprache und PSdagogik, and the German 
theaters, etc, is not improving his opportunities to learri German . 1 


'Th.ro aw summer courses for fonlgners also at several German universities, notably at Jena end Mnr. 

^ 34 - the J“ Uer , c * n h0 h “ l b 7 «tdrealn*: Marburjer Ferlen kurso, Deutschhaus 

«tr. 34/, I Marburg, atd Lahn. Especial attention is called, also, to the German cmtm * far fmaign*. a 
the Bbttln,* Sludienhens. Addrros: Berlin NW. 7. Univ^kt etaltZ^y 

UDiVWSUy °' B ° rUn ^ nd ' lS ' uU ^ AmerlronsevlU L nJ£S"^ 
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More than this, the person who does not keep up his knowledge of 
Current happenings in German) by reading German books, magazines, 
etc., as well as by reading the American modern-language organs and 
supporting the organizations devoted to modern-language teaching, 
can not give eilicient instruction. As it is to-day, only a very small 
per cent of high-school teachers support these periodicals or the 
modern-language organizations. All this applies, nuitatis mutandis, 
equally to French and Spanish. 

Turning now to the instruction itself, more systematic use should 
be mado of French and German societies in the school, in which the 
play spirit should be utilized to spread a knowledge of the language. 
This does not refer primarily to dramatics, but to systematised con- 
versation, free-will offerings of readings, recitations, etc., and the use 
of foreign games. There should be given, also, opportunity to study 
and observe French and German manners and customs, to celebrate 
French and German holidays, thermit al days of the great men, and 
the great national anniversaries, with an instructive and entertain- 
ing program on each. In addition, it should be pu&iblc for the pupils 
to hear German music and see German art. All of these activities 
can bo carried out with a minimum of expenditure of time and 
energy and with great profit arn^ pleasure after the teacher has once 
accumulated tlio necessary helps and knowledge 1 Opportunity may 
be given, also, to hear professors of German and French and other 
representatives of German and French culture in addresses, with 
lanterns and otherwise. 

Tho matter of the length and nature of the course in modern lan- 
guages in secondary schools is now to be considered, Tlio Commit- 
tee of Twelve found that tho courses were so uneven and, for the 
most part, so short that no uniform method of teaching could be 
recommended for high schools, and they came to tho conclusion that 
a pno-year oourse was not worth while. Presumably this opinion is 
, held generally by educators to-day. 

As a rule Colleges do not give credit for a single year of modem 
language, and in general it is evident that one year in German or 
French is neither flesh, fish, nor fowl* and should be discouraged. 
However, due weight is given to ‘the arguments advanced in favor of 
-jLono-year course where it is impossible, as in small or three-year liigli 
schools, to give more. It is evident that for those who will not go on 4 
'injcollege the slight reading knowledge which one year's study gives 
is of real value. Teachers recommend a year’s course in Latin or 
Greek “just to learn the roots” which will be needed in professional 
"study. Why not one year of German for the same reason ? 

t Especial attention Is called here to a valuable monthly magaslne, Aua nah und fern, published at 
tb* Francis Parker High Schq^l, Chicago, which every teacher of German should know. 
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Moreover, for those who do continue in college it will serve to pave 
the way, even if the student is obliged to enter German I. Then 
again, modem languago men will do well to remember that it is the 
one-year course which, when the ground is broken, becomes the two 
three, or four years’ course; for which reason there may be cases 
where half a loaf is better than no breud. 

All elementary courses should be given at least five time* a week; 

llV, ‘ bccftuse a11 »'ho are expert in the matter know that 

to give much time to a modern language at the beginning is’the only 
way to get a thorough grip upon it. The second five hours which a 
logmner puts on his German or French a week are far moro produc- 
live than the first five, and if tho tithe can be found, this time should • 
be given it m the schedule. There is up doubt, as students and 
teachers who have tried it will attest, that 25 hours a Week for 6 
weeks m the study of a modern language are more productive than 
til) weeks with 5 recitations a week. This is not a theory, but has 
bee., carried out repeatedly with excellent results. To conduct an 
element ary course two or throe hours a week, however, is not only 
poor pedagogy , but is relatively a waste of eneitty. It requires a 
great portion of the next hour to overcome the dead inertia, sounds 
forgotten, and the attitude of mind unlearned, in tho interim For 
modern language study is so much a matter of atmosphere, of atti- 
tude of mind, and fluency of the linguistic faculty and tho vocal and 
aunil apparatus that tho results are multiplied by an intensification 
ol the receptive state. 

The nature of the course which is hero to be proposed, and which is 
now m use ... the best high schools, will become evident from the dis- 
cusiion of tin. texts to bo used. The Wl, -school tests of the future 
should take, on, and are taking on, niorSi^he nature of those in use 
in Gorman gymnasia. That is, the grammars should be rich on the 
practical side, with a modicum of theory, and the grammar while 
never a lowed to usurp the principal place in the instruction, should 
, ’.‘ U ! K . 1 1 ihe course. The study of grammar should never * 

l.c finished until the last day of the course. Moreover, tho grammar 
s.iould take more cognizance of English, French, and Latin. Nothing 
has been done toward correlating language instruction, a practice in 
which lies a great secret of power of the German teaching. 

A ext, the reading texts should not bo ululated storiettes../ Consider 
a typical two-year high-school cmirsejfi we find it to-d$- It con- 
sists (besides the grammar and n rc.ufSr, and there are Several cxCBt^^ 
out, renders now) let us say of. Iimnensec, which, ho.wover fine as a 
piece of romantic literature for adults, is hardly adapted to adolescents. 
Moreover, it is an anemic tale, entirely lacking in the virility of modem 
Germany. Next follows JJ arabbiata , a gem of literature, but an ' 
erotic story of Italian life -that has nothing German about it but the 
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language. Then follows a long prose t ale, or, at best, a short modem 
comedy, ami Wilhelm Tell, and the course is finished. 

N*ow these books represent what the average student learns about 
Germany, for the average student does not take more than two years 
of a modern language in high school. How much of an outlook upon 
German life has he received from a love-story that might have happened 
anywhere, an Italian erotic, an indifferent prose tale, and a drama 
of rare beauty but which i.s beyond his powers, and ufiiich contains 
|M>etic and archaic forms which he had hotter not see l 

Instead of this course a bettor one, and one which corresponds to 
the best European practice, would be (allowing the reader, if it be 
easy and idiomatic, to remain) as follows* 75 to 1 Gjf) pages of easy, , 
diversified reading, a second reader (there is none /n thcsojjUyot in 
the United States) containing real German arj^udotes, written by 
Germans, about historic persons, places, and events as well as descrip- 
tions of the Germany of to-day, its forests, mountains, the love of its 
|>eoplo for out-door life; its customs, geography, people; its amuse- 
ments, music, festivals; its schools, churches, and government. 

This reader should be supplemented in the second year by'a hook 
of modern prose of real German flavor, sketches and short stories b^ * 
25 or more of the best living writers, or, if not all living, then none 
further back than 1830. This— and there is such a book-will serve 
to introduce the reader to practically all the districts of GermStty, 
with their various nationalities, classes, and conditions of men. 

When this has been done, intermingling a good deal of writing, 
speaking, and live grammar, if any time remains, a modern comedy 
may very well be attempted. There arc grave dofibts a^ to the 
desirability of the classic text in the second year of the high-school 
course. It is better to stick to the modern language which one is 
trying to teach; better, also, to do a great deftl of easy reading than 
only a modicum of very difficult texts. 

The collections of isolated stories have their place, but in elemen- 
tary courses they must soon givfc way to^colleotions such as< have 
been outlined above. High-school instruction hfts been, greatly 
improved in recent years. What has been said above applies ‘only 
’to the more poorly •equipped, The best high schools-dn general 
these are in the. larger cities— arc giving not only good but superior 
instruction in modern languages. The writer has visited dozens of 
these, and not a few in which the instruction put a great deal of our 
college instruction to shame. Still, the unevenness of the iqstryction, 
sometimes eyen within the same school, is patent . A contrast between 
two schools which the writer visited may make this evident. In the 
one tho classes were conducted on the grammar-translation method. 
Scarcely a word of the foreign language was used, except in pronounc- 
ing the reading lesson, The program was, in short, this: * ; Mr. A., 
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will you begin ?” Mr. A. reads in German (French or Spanish) a pas- 
sage, is stopped and asked to translate, which ho does. Several 
questions are then put to him in English (all the directions and dis- 
cussions are given in English) and the recitation is 'finished The 

same process was followed all the way around the class. The work 

on the grammar was not much better. Throughout there was hardly 
a thrill of interest. : 

In the other school the work wap conducted almost entirely in' 
French and German. Translation was employed only for the most 
difficult passages. A synopsis of the reading lesson was given care- 
fully and in detail in the foreign language, wkh the aid of interpolated 
questions bp^ ho teac her. The bulk of the speaking on the part of 
both students and teacher was in the foreign language There was 
considerable writing at the blackboard. The grammar work, too, ' 
was conducted in good part in the foreign language. The appended 
examinations, which were taken by the classes indicated, testify to 
the high quality of the work. 

4 

THIRD-YEAR GERMAN. 

1. State rule for use of tenses when changing from direct to indirect discourse 
2 fhange to the indirect discourse: Sie fragten: “Wem gehdrt der Knabe?" 
Der-Kuckuck sagte zu Frieder: “ Nein, ich.kann dir nicht hetfen, so leid es mir tut.” 
Das war niemand andhrs ala Frau Berchta,” erklarte der Schafer. “Frtlher hat sie 
mi Frauenatem gewohnt.” “Iqh werde mich unrichtbar machen,” sagte Zirbel 
Rennet du mich?” fragte Zirbel den Pechraann. * 

n,or^ n f. la ‘ e: » ° W can • V0 !T Pecl that he wil1 ob «y you if you do not treat him 

inTi» old ^ T 8 , a , n0t 8pend mUCh ’ 80 lhat he ma y have something 
n Ins old age. -Would that I had learned more when I was young or that I cduld go 

to school once more. It may be very cold there now. Who would have thought of 
it, if you had not mentioned it! ^ , 

' ‘L 1 ^ I?® 8 ®'’ 0 ' oice: ' r k 8ah er zu 8einen den Fiedelbogpn. 

Semen Scheerbeutelhatteerhingegeben Habt Ihrsiegesehen? Sie malt die Beree 

und die Baumo. 6 

5. Trahsla,te: Then he called them abound him and they all sat down in the shade 
The children did not.know who the strange gentleman was, but they liked his kind 

face and gentle manners. Then he stood up and said : “Tell me, tittle folks, to what 
kingdom do I belong?” ’ ^ 

6. ErzShlen Sie, was Frau Walpurg^ nachts im Walde Bah. Wie zeigte Frau Wal- 
purga ikren Dank? ErzShlen Sie von FriSere Gesellcnstflck. Warum gab N<vk 
deni Frieder semen Hedelbogen? Warum wollte Zirbel die schdno Usi nicht 
heiraten? Beschreiben Sie die HBhle, in welche Zirbel den Pcchmaun gef tlhrt hat. 

FirsT’Ybab Geruam in High Schqol, 

[Instruction in element^ grades has preceded.J 

1. Fallen Sie die LOcken aus: Die Sonne scheint wihrend — U nd die • 

Sterne achunmem wShrend . Wir treiben das Pferd mil - wir 

Jrnken das Waseer aus — - -- Wir kBnnbn dureh sehen. Der' ApfSl 

to!/. 7 ' Wlr k0nAen P 1106 — nichta kaufen. Die Kinder gehen 

trou in . Der Vogel flog Uber Ersitztietztaul 

83440°— 13 6 . 
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2. Setzen Sie ina Perfekt: Ich rieche clen Du ft der Rosen. ^Er geht am Sonntag 
in die Kirch*. Der Knabe 6ffnet die fir. Der Mond geht auh5 Wir kommen aus 
def 8chule. Ich ziehe den Rock aus. 

3. Setzen Sie folgende Satze in das Futur: Die Uhr zeigt die 2^eit. Das Madchen 
ftthrt daa Kind. Pferde und Maultiere ziehen die KanalSoote. Das Holz dee 
Baumes warmt uns im Winter., 

4. Setzen Sie dieselben Sfctze in das Paasiv. 

5. Schreiben Sie passende Nebensatze zu den folgenden Hauptsh,tz3h: Diese Figur 

ist ein Dreieck, weil . Das Wort iateinsilbig, wenn ,unddreisilbig, 

wenn . Der Schatten zeigt nach Osten, weii — Fine Frucht, 

ist eine Kemirucht, wenn 1 , und eine Steinfmcht, wenn . 

* 6. Verwandeln §ieflip Attribute in folgenden Satzen in Relativsatze: Ein bellender 

Qund beispt nicht. Eine wohlriechende Plume gefallt alien.* Ein goldener Ri 
koetet viel. Der Speclit ist ein Klettervogel. 

'7. Erweitern Sie folgende Satze durch direkte und indirekte Objekte: Der Knalw 
schreibt. Da a Kind sagt. Der Vater schickt. Der Mann leiht. 

8. Wahlen Sie a, b, oder c. (a) Erziihlen Sie^ wie der Knabe seinen Freund Lipp 

wieder fapd. (b) Wie der Fdrster sein Leben verlor. (c)Wie viele und welche 
ArBeijop Heinz verrichten musste. h| 1 

9. U ob e f^ tzcn Sie: The Indians wanted tfte bear s oil, wttich is of gr^at use to 
then* As many as could stand about the tree Worked at a timlp. *^Yhen on4 rested, 
apowier chopper took his place. When the sun went down they had chopped about 
half-way through the tree. The next morning they began again. At 2 o’clock the 
tree fell among the other trees with a crash and lay aitibst upon the grcamd. 

$elect'«ix out of the first seven. 


Second-Year German in Hioh School ^ 

1. Gebrauchen 'Sie die Infinitive — singen und Iiirmen — ale Dingworter in Satzen. 

2. Schreiben Sieiolgende Satze mit oder ohne zu vor-dem Infinitiv: Der Knecht 
konnte nicht achwdmmen; er musste ertrinken. Das Kin<Lgibt sich Miihe, die Au/- 
gabe schfin schreiben. Trudchen ging in den Wald, um den Qsterhaeen suchen. 
Jetzt beginnen die wieder singen. ' 

3. Gebrauchen Sie das Particip dee Prasens von fallen und laufen ale Dingwort, und 

gebrauchen Sie jedes in ciwdSteatze. a 

4. Setzen Sie statt dee Relati^ftl*jy]^p8^nde Particip ale Attribut: Ein Feind, 
welcher flieht. 'Das Blatt, dae ffillt. *Die .fajrbe dee Schnees, der^lii^t. Die 
Bibel, die gbdftnet war,iag-au(jietn Tische. 

5. Setzen Sio statt des Infinitive daa rifhtige Particip ale Eigenschafts^ort in: 
Einige Vfigel fliegen O'ber das ^ogdn) Meer. Der Mann lief in das (brennen) Haue * 
und rettete ein (schreion> / Kind. Die Leute verlieeeen das (verbrennen) Dorf. 

6. Verwandeld Sie: ^ ^ 

(a) in aie MOglichkfeitsform: Ninun einen Schirm mit, ea wird gegen Abend regnen. 

(b) in die Wunschform: Mein Freund war angekommen. 

(c) in die BedingungBform: Ich habe Papier, ich werde einen Brief schreiben 

(d) in die indirekte Rede: Der Lehrer frag te* Karl: “Haa du deinen Aufsatz ge- 

•chrieben? ” Ein Fremder fragte m ich: “ Wie viel Ufcrtjt ee ? " Daa Miidchen sagte: 
“Ich habe mein Buch gefundenrr / 

7. Verbinden Sie folgende S&tze cturch Konjunktionen: Ein Diener wurde fort* 
geeandt Die Kinder k&men am andem Morgen nicht helm. (ala). Der Kahn ainkt. 
Der Schiffer sieht die Fetoenriffe nicht. (weil). Die Eiche iat ein Waldbaum. • Sie 
jpAchst ln^Wahle. (donn). Die S&nger traten in den Saal. Der Greia achlugdie 
Soiten. (dand). 
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j 8 ^^. Sie: ?“ Herr -t° ht ^~ ““*• aber */«* <«> ■ Frit* nxnnte 
d 7 LOgner. Der Kmibe bietet d- Apfelhtodler kein- Cent fOr 

'“T P t, D ^, M “ n *“ d ~ We *~ «*ht krndig. ~Me Frau dankte d- Midchen 
I ur a- — BCuon — Blume. 

9 i a) , Wie ka “ Manin - der Gei“bub, nach Bolin? Wen wollte er bertichen, und 
wie Wurde er auigenominen? * 

(b) Wie wurde der Student Lauechipann mit Fraulein Elisabeth Gerhard bekannt. 
und welchen Einflufs hatte dieee Bekanntochaft? 

,10 Translate: He stepped on a piece of glass and slipped. According to the opin- 

ton of Alexander these bachelor’s homes werd quite elegant, but extremely uncom- 

ortable They say at person who has cold hands has usually a warm heart'. The 

little Skye temer which Leo chased on the highway had a blue ribbon around his 
neck ‘heard a loud cry of alan*on,the turnpike near the little river. We could 
.jte^that Eliza beffi waa veryynuch attached to her Pollie. 

Sec6nd-Ykar German. 

• s 

1. Use the following subordinateconnectives in sentences: als, wenn weil nach- 
dem, T>bwohl. . * 

1 2 A PU w m !°- the p® rf ™ t ~ u ** a ^h begegne tfer r if«itter . Wir ziehhn nach DeutBch- 
T7. Er 8te,gt auf dan Baum.^Sie gehen in-'die Schule. Du'w&chst gar nicht 
Die Piache sterben aussethalb des Waseen. Gest^n geschah ein grosses UnglOck.' 

3 Give the pnncipal paru of: stehlen, gewinnen, vfcffleren, lesen, schlagen, strtlten 

bleiben, l&ufen, atehen, hdbsen. *. 

4 Decline the demonstrative pronouns: der, diejenige, rolcUes, singular and plural. 

5. Translate: After her husband had died, my sister and her sons followed (perf ) 

me to America. In the hospitals there aWore thanVne thousand beds and almost 

“ ,T y T 116 "’*' ^ the8e P ea8anu not 'er^poor? Yes, their income is small 
but they do not need much; they buy very lfttleand live principally on milk and • 
potatoes. Did you lock the door of the house? Vv'o, I could notj J have lost the 
housokey. What is the matter with your dog? I do not know; he does not eat Uvda*- 
I belisAe somebody has' struck him. Did you knqwlrfta when you met Mm on?d?y 

last week? I knew him, but I did not know- he had bten sick. This is ay mother 
Those are my parents^ - < ^y ^ 

'"^'Answer in Germani.Jleschreiban Sie den alten Koffer.*'Was war alles in dem' 
Kofter? NVarumsagte die Frau, dass der Vogel ein Spattsei? Wo mss der Vogeiim 

^^xrfkT^'w SlC ’ W ' e di ° FnU den Vogel wieder 8 ef »“8en hat. Beschreiben 
Sie die MOhle. Was mussten die Weiber tun, bevor sie durch die MOhle gingen? 

• High-school teaching must bo improved apd brought to a uniform 
standard before the elementary work in modern languages can be 
handed entirely over to these schools. • Nothing is more certain than 
that this relegation must take place In the central and w«*tem sec- 
tions of the United^tates; and in the East, where it has beehSSHially\ 
done, it must be perfected. ,The colleges, and especially the uni- 
versities, are hoping for this; not 'only because it is good pedagogy 
but because many college and university teachprSfind it difficult 
'to keep up a live interest in elementary teaching. They wish to do 
mor^dvanced work. - ' * * 

/f ® vei J ( teacher will recognize, the early years are far more val- 
uable for fchguigjc study than for most other branches. The greater 
receptivity of tne mind and the < ‘ ' ' 


ear for speech forms, the 'pliability 
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of the vocal organs, the tenaciousnees of the memory, all combine to 
make the time before the child gets out of his teens the golden period 
of language* study. This was long ago recognized in European 
countries, and years have shown the wisdom of this course. The 
wonder is that teachers in the United States have been so slow, to 
grasp its importance. If the modern tongues are to be taught at 
some time in the course of study, why condemn the collegian to learn 
French and German vocables and to grapple with the elusive into- 
nation and idiom of these languages, and then, by way of making the 
course completely absurd, try to teach him civics and geometry in 
the grades ? 



m 


CHAPTER IX. 

, t 

GERMAN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The teaching of German in the elementary schools has been debated 
a good deal, especially in the North and West. At times German has 
gained and at times lost ground. German schools as public schools 
Slave been, of course, a thing of the past for some years, but the 
numbers studying German in the elementary schools are considerable. 

Generally, German as a branch of^study in the elementary schools 
has been viewed favorably in the ‘German belt,” where it is mostly 
founds although there have been recurrent times of opposition, and 
the number of cities where it obtains fluctuates greatly from year to 
year. The criticism that has been brought against it is not that it 
tends to un-Americanize — that danger seems nowhere pr^ent — but 
that it takes much tpne, and money, and it has been charge^ from 
time to time in various cities that the instruction was inefficient. 

Let us here survey the subject of a foreign language as the language 
of elementary schools in its historical and educational aspects. 

This matter has often been a real problem and has at times aroused 
great animosity, as the following extract from the report of the Terri- 
torial Board of Education of Dakota, 1886-1888, shows: 

# The law requires that the common branches shall be taught in English, but same 
instances came t% the attention of the board of education where the teacher was not 

\eVen able to speak the English language, andTiblhing could be done about it, as the 
foreign element was so strong that they not only controlled the schools but the election 
of the county superintendent also, and aAtrong public sentiment was created in support 
of the schools taught in a-fonngn language. The board of education recommends that 
it be authorized to remove tffiy county superintendent who refuses to enforce the law 
on this subject. „ . 

• A similar complaint comq*from the State superintendent otedpca- 

tion of Minnesota in 1886-1888, as follows: ^ 

. Particular attention is called to the fact that in some of the schools of the State 
which are supported by Americans the language used is un-American and carries 
with it traditions and associations connected with different countries, and so the 
* schools fail to harmonize the feelingp and ideas of foreign-bom parentswrith those of 
their adopted country. They do not( require that knowledge of our patriots and 
statesmen, of the formation of our Government and its subsequent history, which 

inspires a worthy pride in American citizenship and love for American institutions 

* , . ^ . * 

From the report of the State superintendent of schools of Missouri, 
1887-88, we cull as follows!*^ 

In a laij£ number of tWT districts of the State the German element of population 
gwetly preponderates, and as a Consequence the schools are mainly taught in the 

> \ 
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German language and sometimes entirely ho. Hence, if an American family lives in 
such a district the children must either be deprived of school privileges or else be 
taught in the perman language. In some districts the schools are taught in German 
a certain number of months and then in English, while in others German iB used part 
of the day and English the rest. 

Some of the teachers employed are scarcely able to speak the English language, 
while the first question asked him is whether he readfl and speaks German. Many ** 
letters were received by the State superintendent from school officers and patrons 
asking if the schools should not be taught in the English language and complaining 
that, although living in this country, their children are being taught in a foreign lan- 
guage. In Gasconade County German is taught in about 27, or one-h£fr, of the dis- 
tricts. In St Louis County there are 84 districts; 40 of them teach German. Many 
of the more enlightened Germans prefer that the schools be taught in English, as they 
are anxious for their children to be Americanized in principles, feeling, and language.' 


\Again, from the same superintendent in 1889: 

The law should specify definitely in what language the instruction in our public 
schools is to be given. It is a shame and a disgrace to American institutions to have 
the English language ruled out of our public schools and German substituted, as is done 
* wholly or in part in faany districts in. this State. The averse legislator appear* to 
quake when this matter is brought up for conside^ion. Right and justice are for- 
gotten or smothered for the sake of the German vAer No reasonable argument can be 
adduced why German should be taught in any fnimaryschool. Representatives and 
senators admit that German can be put out of a public school by an injunction served 
upon the board; butrwhy shall a citizen be compelled to resort to the courts to secure 
that which should bo provided by legislative enactment? Men have said to me, ' ‘You 
should not agitate this question; If is impolitic to inaugurate a fight along* that line.” 
My purpose in bringing this matter to the attention of the public an^ before our legis- 
lature is that justice may be administered to the citizen and the children be taught 
to speak, read, and write the English language. Thel<ame spirit that deprives the 
children of any community of the benefit of instruction in the English language would, 
if it <}are, subvert the very foundations of this Government and subject our children 
to a thraldom and Jutyr&nny as despotic as that from which many of these innovators 
emigrated, only to try to bind the shackles upon others that they themselves could 
not endure. ♦ 

This is not a fight against Germans, but against the introduction of German into our 
primary schools. This wrong will not much longer be tolerated; it should not be, for 
where.it now is practiced there is an alarming state of affairs; law is disregarded, our 
institutions derided, and all that is held sacred ruthlessly trodden under foot, and 
nothing else can be expected of such a community. 

^ . We must remember, too, in this connection, that the question of 
right to tax people for free schools was in those days still an open 
Free schools were hardly established. In 1846 Horace Mann, 
in his report on the schools of Massachusetts, says: 

There is not at thp present time, with the exception of the States of New England and 
few small communities elsewhere, a country or a State in Christendom which main- 
a system of free schools for the education of its children. Even in the State of 
New York, with all its noble endowments, the schools are not free, 

The syatem of free public schools was not thoroughly established 
' in the South until after the Civil War. 





» U. S. Bantu of Kdoo. Rtp. of tha-ComraiMioner, l&HB, p* i 
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J Thus we,find opposition sporadically to the public schools, e. g., as 

late- as 1887-88, when the State superintendent of North Carolina 
^reports a strong opposition to the- public-school system in his State. 
“It arises,” says he, “from a belief that it is wrong to tax one min to - 
educate the children of another. Those who hold such opinions con- 
, aider education givon by the public as a charity. Another cause is 
the heavy burden of taxation imposed upon the poor white people of 
the State, who pay nearly all of the taxes, for the support of the 
schools in which both whites and colored are educated. This antag- 
onism is heightened by the belief, held by the whites, that education 
impairs the Negro as a laborer.” 

In Spanish America Spanish was the competing language* Thus 
j hi New Mexico, in 1889, 143 of the .public element ary schools were 

i taught in English, 106 in Spanish, and 95 in both languages. 1 * * From 

| the report of Mr. Mills, United States Treasury expert, to the Bureau 

of Statistics (1889) we read: 

I The introduction and establishment of a system of public education for the children 
of New Mexico has been a rather Blow and difficult process. 

But lack of experience may be overcome by interested effort, and I am glad to 
i say that there is a large proportion of the population of New Mexico enthusiastic in 

i the support of public schools and popular education. * * * The English language 

is also steadily growing in favor. Necessarily the instruction in the schools of New 
Mexico has been largely in the Spanish language, but the English is now taught 
wherever at all practicable.® 

In Louisiana the competing language was French, and the situa- 
tion called for special legislation, as we shall-sfce later. 

However, German has, in general, had a good standing* in the 
elementary schools. It was shown repeatedly that the study of 
GftrnSh impr$ve4 the ability of scholars in other studies. Such 
testimony comes from St. Louis in 1879.® A similar testimony comes 
from Cleveland in the report of L. R. Klemm, superintendent, of 
German instruction for the city of Cleveland, 18.83. Off the 244 
pupils of the grammar classes that were examined to enter/the 
i high school 135^iad studied German one, two, or three years/ 123 „ 
of these 135 — a" |ttle -over 90 per cent— passed. Of the other 190, 
who had not studied German, only 85 — not iquite 78 per cent — 
f passed. This seems to have been the prevalent experience in Ohio. 4 
This testimony is reiterated and generalized by an eminent English 
student of our schools. 4 

1 U. 8. Bantu of Edoo. Rep. of the Commissioner, 1888-W, p 734. 

* Ibid., p. 784.* v 

> Ibid., 1879, p. 138. 

4 Cf. Petslee. Instruction In German and Its helpful Influence, etc., Ctalcagb, 1880. See also Historic*! 
•ketches of Ohio: Common schools— *ub Columbus, p. 15; sub Toledo, >. 12; also Education In Ohio, 1878, 

P» 138. * . 

* Adams. The ftee-eohool system of the United States, London, 1875, p. nx 
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As the stud^tf German grew in importance and German citizens 
sent their children to the public schools in increasing numbers «and 
demanded that German be recognized in the curriculum, various 
States found it necessary to legislate on the subject. In Pennsylvania 
a law was passed in 1837 by which German Bchools were to be founded 
on an equal basis with English schools, and some schools in which 
all of the instruction was to be given in German. 1 

In Ohio we find the following in the school laws of 1873: 

It shall be the duty of school eommiaeionere to see that the German language is 
taught in all the public schools of the State where it in requested 6ona fide by 75 citizen^, 
resident* * of the district in question, who represent not fewer than 40 pupils, etc. 

German has always had a good standing in the schools of Ohio 
ever since 1836, when the legislature delegated Prof. Calvin Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, to go to Europe to study the schools of various countries 
and report to the legislature. • Upon his report, which was highly 
favorable to the Prussian system of education, the school law of 
Ohio, passed in 1837, was largely based, 8 

Prof. Stowe’s report was influential even beyond the limits of the 
State. For instance, we find in Pennsylvania that the legislature 
had 5,000 English copies and 2,000 copies of a German translation 
of it printed for distribution in the State. 1 

The English and German schools, so called, of Ohio tad a loiwr 
term than the common schools, and the teachers received considera»b 
higher salaries than those of the common schools. # ^ 

The question of German in the schools was, however, discussed 
pro- and con a good deal. Contained in the same volume, we find 
Prof. Stowe’s report and v most antagonistic discussion of the subject. 4 

In 1842 the following statute was passed in Ohio: 

A German youth may, if German is not taught in his school district, attend in 
another district, told the school officers of hia school shall be reimbursed therefor. (61, 
Sec, XVIII.) 5 

In Indiana we find a law in 1870 authorizing the township trustees 
to introduce the study of German into any school where the parents 
Of 25 children demand it.® 

The Oregon law of 1882 on the subject provides that — * 

In districts containing 10,0OC( inhabitants, upon petition of 100 residents, one or 
more of the common schools is to be taught in the German language. 7 . 

Koerner. Du deyaxke element, 1818-1848, pp. Olfl and 1 m. 

* Stows, 0. The Prussian system of public Instruction tad its applicability to th^Jnfted'Btates, 1838. 

* Barnard’s Am. Jour, of Eduo. 6 : 659. Prof. Stowe’s report was so enthuaUaticailyreoelTod that it was 
quoted to nearly all of the newspapers, and the legislature of Massachusetts ordered 2,500 copies of it printed. 
American annus of education and instruction, 1838, p. 230. The report was discussed far and wide hied uca- 

• Uonal meetings. See also ibid., p. 281. 

* The book is in the library of the Ohio phiioeojhloaUod historical association, Cincinnati, Ohio, under 

the catalogue number 879,421. * 

* 8. 892. School officers' guide for the State of Ohio [Columbus]. Printed by authority of the general 

assembly, 1842. ** 

‘Smart. The Indiana Softools, etc., Cincinnati, J876T p. aiL 

1 XL 8. Bataan of Eduo. Rep. of the Commissioner, 1882-88, p. 218. ^ 
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In Colorado we find the following law enacted in 1887: 

th ®, { T nt ?.° r of 20 or more children of school age of a district 

hall so demand^ the district board may precure efficient ianructore to tLch ?he 
branches required by law in the German and Spanish languages, or in eithe^ 

The law of Minnesota on this subject reads thus: 

“t th< ; iMtrurtion g^en in public schools shall be in the English 
banguage, but any other language may be used by teachers in explaining to ^nils 
Who understand such language the meaning of English words; and in high Ld S 
s. -,1s other languages may be taught, when made a part of a regulSr or 0 £J 

' 7 " Y Instru . cl,(>n “ a ^ al9<J be given in such languages in common schools 

not to exceed one hour ,n each day, by unanimous vote of tire trustees. 

^ PRODUCTION OF GERM** INTO THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Jd° nCerning German in the ele “ entar y schools of Cincinnati we 

• ^ t< r ™ UC ,^ i vf?i t^t io n of the subject, a German department was established 

"£* , P " b S C 8Ch0 ° ° f “ rertain distri et, where pupils overman parentage were 
taught the German language in addition to the other studies; and thus that clalTf 
the population was drawn into the public schools, instead of into schS SSicS £ 
.thcr '’ wn nationality . Gradually the system has been perfected until 
meat has been divided into two grades. The junior gJe comprised all who S 
the primary in English, and are tinder the joint charge of an English and a German 
oa< her, who usually oecYpy adjoining rooms and exchange places each day In the 
IZ: IT ? “Y a “ e<1 a " PUpiU bel0ngin « t0 the hiSr grades n English and 

. tr&s&zzr am “ - •- s4**2 

German was taught in Cincinnati in all the grades (six) of district 
schools and all the grades (two) of the intermediate school “when 
desired by parents or guardians.” - • • 

w II* 6 i C ° U t r8C of study, which was carefully and systematically 
o e out in every detail, included object lessons, reading, spelling 

TnTlriV gra ? mar ’ ““P 0 ®^ 011 - translation, singing, and drawing! 

zsr v,d “' lhat iD grad ° c » -a- ^ 

In the intermediate school the course of study included* reading 

trTnwW' 10n ’ °. Wh ° gr t phy ’ P onman8hi P< grammar, composition,’ 
translation, and an abstract of the history of German literature 

from the accompanying directions to teachers, it is evident that 
the course was thorough and painstaking. 

» P°° kS pr f c 7 b ^ were: LUienthal’s Manual, Germanus' 
Keader, Pagenstecher’s Reader, Lesebuch fflr amerikanische Volks- 
tchulen, Ahn a Method, Becker ’s Leitfa&en (for teachers), and Plate’s 

let fi B !f eau of <* the Oommlnloner, 188W7, p. iu. 

Hator T °^UbJcinn»tl, vol 1, p. 784 . AhoBhotwMl. A hlttory et U» aobooli of Cinoin- 
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Praktische Deutsche Sprachlehre. Id 1850 there were 3 German- 
.English public schools, with 24 teachers and 2,300 pupils, in Cin- 
cinnati, fdr the special accommodation of children born of German 
parents. 1 

This instruction in Cincinnati, perhaps the best and most thorough- 
going ft its kind now in the United States, deserves special notice. 
The “parallel-class” system is employed — that is, all the pupils who 
elect German are instructed a half day alternately by an English and 
by a German teacher up to and including the fourth grade. 

The time given to German instruction in euch claseee does not exceed nine hours 
a week, as the German teachers also teach music and drawing. A German supervising 
Blatant commonly teaches the higher grades, giving not more than one hour daily to 
each class/ ‘besides supervising the work of the other teachers in general. 



From the fourth to the eighth grades 45 minutes to 1 hour a day 
are devoted to German. The instruction, as the writer knows from 
personal inspection, is very good. Those pupils who elect the German 
keep up their other work very satisfactorily and no change seems 
to be desired. This system is hardly equaled anywhere in the 
United States. 

In New York an optional course in German was introduced in the 
highest grade of the grammar school in 1854. In 1870 the course 
was -lengthened to extend through the eight grades of the school. 
In 1873 there were 19,396 pupils enrolled in these classes in New 
York City.* * 

In St. Louis, German was introduced in the elementary grades in 
1864. Nine classes with 1,446 pupils were in operation in 1866. In 

1871- 72, 35 per cent of the entire enrollment studied German. In 

1872- 73, this rose to 38.9 per cent and in 1885-86 to 21,990, or. 40 
per cent of the enrollment. 

In 1889, 14 out of 82 of the principal cities of the United States 
offered German in the elementary grades. They aje San Francisco, 
Denver (districts 1 and 2), Belleville, 111., Chicago, Covington, Ky,, 
Baltimore, East Saginaw, Mich., St. Paul, Buffalo, New York City, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and Milwaukee.® 

In San Francisco German was taught only in the four “cosmopoli- 
tan schools.” In Denver, district No. 1 , German was studied as an 
optional study by 50 per cent of the pupils. In Baltimore, in the 
English-German schools, the English branches received two-thirds of 
the time and the German one-third. In East Saginaw German was 
taught in one-fifth of the schools. In St. Paul and New York Ger- 

i Barnard's Am. Jour, of Eduo., 34:503. 

* Cf. alio Adams.. The freo-ecbooJ lyitero of (he United States, London, 1875, p. 278f 

Goebel, L. Wefweber fOr den erttea nnterricbt 1m deutachen mtt elnem QberbHck fiber jetilge bmU* 
btmfen. New York (18867). 

Palmer. The New York public schools, etc. New York, 1906. 

Wfiwm. The memorlftl history of the city of New York. Kew York, 1S0&. ‘ • 

’Bazsard’i Am. Joar. o l Eduo. lor the year quoted. 
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man was optional. In Cleveland children of German parentage 

received 289 hours more instruction per year than others. In 
Toiedo, in the first four grades of 30 schools, instruction was given 
in reading, writing, and spelling in German for eight hours per week. 1 

In 1900 the number of pupils receiving German instruction in the 
public elementary schools (143 schools) was given as 231,673.* 

In 1905 German was taught in the first grade in 4 out of 50 cities; 
in the second in 5; in the third in 6; in the fourth in 6; in the fifth 
in 7 ; in the sixth in 7 in the seventh in 7; in the eighth iiH7. s 

- In 1910, 13 of 56 of the principal cities had instruction in German 
in the elementary grades, as follows: Seven cities in grades 1 to 8; 
one city in grades 1, to 6 ; one city in grades 3 to 8; one c ity in grades 
4 to 8; one city in grades 5 to 8; one city in grades 6 to 8; one city 
in grade 8 only. In all of these cities the method of instruction is the 
direct in the elementary classes. 4 

The outlook for German instruction in the elementary schools is 
good in the sections of the country having a dense German popula- 
tion, although the number of cities where such instruction is given 
fluctuates from year to year. The Germans are very insistent in 
their claims, and the instruction in German in the elementary schools 
is indeed excellent in most of the cities, and from a pedagogical point 
of view has fully justified itself. 

The plan of teaching certain branches, e. g., geography", history, 
arithmetic, and nature study, by the medium of the German lan- 
guage has been tried successfully in some schools. 5 However, 
in a number of the States there is a law prohibiting the teaching 
of th%. common branches in any language except the English. Its 
purpose, of course, is to insure the universal uste of English.* 


CHRONOLOGY OP THE INTRODUCTION OF GERMAN IN ADDITIONAL 
. PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. * 

1844. lAyton, Ohio. One-half time to German. 

In fiftiel. Toledo, Ohio. The German schools were reorganifced*in 1851^52^ Optional 
fin fourth and fifth grades in 1858. Throe primary German-Englieh church 
Schools were adopted into the publia-echool system in 18G6; in 1876 there wero 
18 German-English schools in which one-half of the time was given to German. 
Enrollment in these schools in 1876 about 1.000. 

' ». 

1 U. 8 . Bureau of Educ., Rep. of the Commissioner, 1888—80, p. 388 ff. 
tlflOO)* sUod d ® deutaehen unterriebts Id den sohuton der Verelnfeten staaten, Milwaukee 

For number of pupils In German In public elementary schools in the various States, see Ibid* p 43 Cf. 
aho, Handachtn, Instruction In French and German ItyGhlo. Miami University Bulletin Feb., lBllV ’ 

D usee’ a article SUtistlsches flber den deulaehen unterricht (Monatshefte far deutsche aprache jftd 
padagogik, 10 : 374-80, Oct., 1000) should have been checked up by referring to the ProtokoQ der slebehten 
konveoUon dee deutach-amerikftntvhen staattverbandeft von Ohio, 1010. 

• For list of these cities cf. Payne. Public elementary school curricula, 1906 p. It). 

4 Data direct from the schools. 

•Cf. Educ. Rev., 36:197. 

• On tbe^ueeilon of German In the elementary grades, see Report of a oommlttee of nine, etc., prepared 

bj A. R. HohlMd (State office pf eduction), Madieon, Wu., 1906. ^ 

I V . . ^ ■ *: ' : - 7 ; 
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1864 


.1866. 


Early fifties. Middletown, Ohio. Colonies of German primary pOpila instructed 
separately. A German department established 1860. 

Newark, N. J. “German may be taught in the primary schools only by way 
of interpretation ; hut no teacher shall !>e employed who is not fully competent 
to give instruction in English.” 

Chicago. German was introduced In 1 school and instruction was gradually 
extended to more schools until, in 1870-7 J, 4,297 pupils were enrolled in 
German. The numbers decreased for a time, but in 1884 there were 10,090 
pupils studying German. Thin munlwr increased to 29.440 in 1885; to* 114.801 
in 1890; to 44,270 in 1892-93. 

1806. Waverly. Ohio. 

1807. Louisville, Ky. Provision for teaching German in six schools was made and 

the following course of study adopted: ‘Grades l.JI, III: Residing, definitions, 
and explanation; writing, composition, and declamation; grammar, trans- 
lating and orography. Grades IV, V, VI:. Reading, spelling, and defining, 
writing. Grades VII, VIII, IX: ExercisesAn reading and in language, and 
writing on elates.’’ 

The texts prescribed were: Knofel’s German readers, Aim’s New Practical 
Method of Learning the German Language, Ilenziger’s penmanship, Plate's 
Grammar, Chaclqa Hebei's Primer, Schubert’s reading tablets. 

, In 1870-71 tber5Ni«re 5,713 pupils enrolled in German; in 1871-72 there 

were 0.216, and in l872-/h there were 0,547 pupils studying German in all the 
10 grades, or over two-thirds of the total enrollment.' ' 

1807!^ Terre Haute. Ind. “A department in German is had under a special teacher 
in the ward grammar schools.” ^ 

1868. Portsmouth, Ohio. S. P. Petrie, the teacher of German, received a higher 

salary than other teachers, as w r as the rule in Ohio for those who taught }>oth 
English and German. 

1869. Zanesville. Ohio. An enrollment of 209 in 1874, and four German teasers. 

In sixties. Sammsky, Ohio. The German schools were- not giving satisfaction in 

Sandusky in 1871, and a committee was “authorized to go to Cincinnati to 
examine the school system of the German-English school in that place.” In 
1876 it was stated “German is now taught \n every school, and pupils can 
receive an education in_lk0*elementfi 0 f German in our lower sclmols, which 
lays the foundation for a more thorough acquaintance with the German 
language and literature in our higher schools.” 4 

1870. Eaton, Ohio. “As this must necessarily be a miscellaneous department, it is 

difficult to establish a permanent course of instruction. However, the pupil* 
who enter this department during the first term must remain there through- 
out the term; and those who enter the second tqpn muBt remain here the 
remainder of the school year.” The German department was discontinued 
in 1873. 

1872. Piqua, Ohio. 

1872. Massillon, Ohio. 

1$73. Cleveland, Ohio. In 1873, 3,572 pupils out of a total enrollment of 10,302 
, studied German. 

1876. Lancaster, Ohio. German taught in fourth tr» ninth grades. 

1876. Canton, Ohio. 

1876. Norwalk, Ohio. 

1876. Ripley, Ohio. In high and graded school. 

1876. Troy, Ohio. *“ Pupils in the grammar departments are allowed to study Ger- 
man in laddition to other studies. A Gertnafi teacher is provided for this 
purpose and given a room to which those studying the language repair at 
stated times for recitation only.” 


7 


i Barnard ’a Amer. Jour, of Kdoc. for the j 
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CHAPTER X. 

GERMAN PRIVATE, PAROCHIAL, AND DENOMINA- 

i TIONAL SCHOOLS. 

* ■ - ■ 

jj • privatk .schools. 

1 * Tho beginnings of German private schools were touched in Chapters 

1 ' ,lIul VIIL Smjlar Gorman private schools flourished throughout 

;! (he nineteenth century in.great numbers. Douai, reporting for the 

ii German Teachers’ Society of New York and Environs to tho United 

jj S ' ates Commissioner of Education in 1868, gives their number in the 

; 1 nited States at.that'time as “several hundreds.” 1 

i These schools enjoyed in great part an enviable reputation. The 
I United States Commissioner of Eduction thus comments on Douai’s 
| , report mentioned above: , ‘ 

i rhe German schools in the United States. A document submitted by the German 
Teachers' Society of New York, to explain the reasons which induce so many of the 
German population to support, special schools taught by "teachers trained in the 
. ln, '' lKKk of the fatherland," in ‘rities where the public schools offer a general and 
' prat nitons instruction to the children of parents of all nationalities. 

[Tie statements made in this document are eminently important; and the claims 
put forth in it of the superiority of the best of these schools, founded on German 
m.Klels and taught by men trained in the normal seminaries of Germany to onr best 
public schools, in respect to infant training (kindergarten), the systematic develo,,- 
■( mem of the mental faculties, scientific attainments of a directly useful character, the 
; universal practice of singing, drawing, and gymnastics, and the higher physical 
;\ • hygienic condition of the pupils, should arrest tho attention of American teachers 

and school superintendents. If these claims are well founded, these superior methods 
r and « ,llnde .f principles of organization and arrangement should be more generally and 
at once introduced into our-nonnal schools, and from them become the early i«*ses- 
I siun of our teachers and public schools; and the necessity of separating the children 
of a common country into schools distinguished by the nationality^ their parents 
during the most impressible period of their lives, should be at once and forever done 
away with. 

I So far « the withdrawal of any portion of this class of children from our public 
I schools arises from the absence of facilities for continuing or acquiring a knowledge 

g 1 . ^ erman language and literature, thia necessity might be obviated at once by 

A 7 '“Auction of this language into the course of study in communities where there 
jj almniy exists a demand for it, or where such demand can be created. This addition 
rightly adjusted, would not only not exclude other branches now (aught, but might 
facilitate their acquisition, as well as be a most, valuable discipline and attainment 
in itself, * 


' ' i* ‘ TTw l duc - 8 P« W re P° rt of «»• oommteloner'oa the condition nod improremeotot 
public achoob In the District of Columbia. Washington, 1871, p. 7, 
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A word concerning the raison d'Ure of these schools* After the 
unsuccessful German revolutions of 1830 and 1848, a cultured class 
of Germans emigrated to the United States. Their culture* and their 
influence in spreading a knowledge and a love of the German language, 
ideas, and institutions soon becamo evident. It was this class espe- 
cially who founded and patronized the German private schools, the 
first and best of which flourished in the great cities and in cities of 
a strong German population, <\ g., New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, St. Ixmis, Milwaukee, Boston, Newark (X. »J.), 
Detroit, Rochester (X. Y.), Brooklyn, and San Antonio (Tox.). With 
this class, of Germans it was not so much the motive to perpetuate fho 
German language for family reasons which impelled them, as it was 
their insight into i he pedagogical value of an additional languago for 
the pupils, and above all, a desire to transplant to thoir new father- * 
land the excellent educational institutions of their own country. 

The above-mentioned report says of those schools: 

No doubt t his second Hawn of German (Jchooln was and is of a far higher order than 
the* denominational; but being made subservient to the private interests of their 
founders and proprietor*, and being bused solely on their commercial utility, not on 
an ideal conception of the compass, duties, and importance uf the school, as it ought 
to be, all these school*, with the exception of a few to bo mentioned under the thin! 
head, remained one-niiled concerns, with underpaid teacher*, a mdre or less aristo- 
cratic tendency, a .bad discipline*, and much outward show, without a corresponding 
interior value. 

The Ihir^L class of German erhijula, those founded by societies on shares, and a feW 
by private <mterpriHo, owe their origin tW^e idev which succumbed in the mother 
country' in the revolution of 1818, and stamps so different a character on emigrant* 
of that jwriod. The- generation of. men of that, time came from the most excellent 
German schools; educated there nt a time w^en these schools had reached their high- 
est 'degree of excellence. For it must he noted that meanwhile the German govern- 
ments, having found out what an enemy h> monarchical institutions and established 
(State) churches thef* had thus far fostered in these excellent schools, have sin^a 
1850 intentionally lowered the standard of popular education, so far as depended 
on them. The generation of men just 'mentioned regarded ill ojphnan model school 
as the “palladium M of (heir idea*, their liberalism, their philosophical conception 

. of State, religion, and socioty; they almost revered it religiously. Every intelligent 
man among them had an exalted notion of what the school is to be, and even the 
great mass of the then immigrant* seconded their efforts to transplant the German 
model school to the hospitable soil of their adopted country. But haying, most of 
them, lost their property through the revolution and emigration, and being obliged 
to struggle for many yeara with the hardships of a new existence to be founded, their 
new schools were doomed to be, still in part now, embarrassed by tlm insufficiency of 
means allotted to them A majority of these schools were establiAed or, at least." 
fostered into existence by the “Turner” (gymnastic) societies, spreLl all over the 
eountry; but most of these societies consist of men of very moderate mJWa, and their 
schools therefore consist rarely of more tl\an two classes- They charge v«y moderate 
tuition fees, allow their teachers better salaries than the denomination?® and most 
private schools, but yet rather scantily, and make both ends meet by jmcnios and 
charitable collections. Of a still higher character, are those eocfcfc' schwas which 

1 . \ 
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were independent of any organization, the founders being chartered by tho legiala- 
tures of the several States as school (academical) societies, and the necessary capital 
with which buildings were built-and furnished being gathered by Bmall shares . 1 

The private German schools experienced their best development 
and.sucoess in tho second and third quarters of the century. They 
were so well attended and the personnel of the teaching staffs so 
superior that they quite overshadowed our then struggling and oft- 
tinies crude public schools. Thus in Cincinnati in 1831, only 400 
children received instruction in the public schools, while 1,500 
attended the German schools, 3 and the children of American parents 
often attended .the latter. In the country generally it,* was only 
when the German schools deteriorated 'and the public schools grew 
in excellence that the bulk of the instruction in Gorman was shtfted 
to the latter. 

These schools had from 2 to 11 classes, i. e., muny of them were 
academies. They often enrolled great numbers of students, minting 
. from 800 downward. 3 


To-day the German private schools have all but disappeared. We 
hate not far to look for the chief reasons. It is obvious that the 
great lhiproveinent and popularization of the public schools und tho 
fact that they took up the teaching of German on the one hand, and 
the passing of the generation of great Germans who founded the 
German schools on tho other hand, brought about tho change. 

Of the half dozen or so of private German schools wliich are in 
operation to-day in the United States, the mo$t noteworthy are the 
German-English Academy, Milwaukee (established in 1S51); The 
German American Sqhool, Passaic, N. J,'; German American School, 
Jersey City Heights, N. J.; German-English School, Davenport! 
Iowa; German School, -Arcadia, Iowa. 


The following, wliile they seem to have had the patronage of the 
Lutheran Church, are designated. as private schools: Walther College, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Evangelical Lutheran High School, Milwaukee*, Wis.; 
Lutheran Academy, Wittenberg, Wis. 

Tho figures given by Viereck 4 on these private German schools 
are far too high. Ilia figures were taken from undifferentiated 
statistics, 6 i. e., there are included in them students in German 
private schools, but .also students studying German in. all English 

private schools: ; The work quoted 6 also gives lists of private schools 

• . ^ . 1 • ' \ 

* U.8 .Bureau of fcddc. Special report of the oommlsaloneronlheronditlooandinMfQvementdf public 
schools In the District of Columbia. Washington, 1871, p. 882. 

* * This number, however, Includes tho pupils of tho German parochial schools. 

For “naldorable list, o! those schools soe Faust. The Oorman clement In the United States II 2«3f! 
MidAmerican Join, of Edoo., 19, 583, and Henoch, llandbv.ch dcs Deutschtums Ira Ausiand,; 


* U.8. Bureau of Educ., Rep. ofthe Commissioner, 1000-1901, p. 6M. 

* Der gegenw&rtfge stand des deutschen untcrrlchls tu den Vereinlgien Staaten. 
Deut#ch*AjmcrikjLQi3chcu Lehrerbund. MQwaukd& [1900]. 
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but they are ntff-properly differentiated and give no satisfactory 
data. 

To train teachers for these private German schools was earjy 
considered an important task. Native Germans, not acquainted 
with the American wayB, and using but poor English would not do. 
But to teach according to the methods and principles of the German 
- education, and that is what these schools strove for, presupposed a 1 
special training. 1 Accordingly, a plan to found a seminar for the 
training of teachers for German schools wa^ early set on foot. The 
Pennsylvania College, founded at Gettysburg in 1832, sought for a 
i short time to serve this purpose. The next attempt was made at 
Phillipsburg, Pa., in 1841, "but failed and was abandoned. 

A final and successful attempt was made in the founding, in 1878 ^ 
of the German- American Teachers! Seminary at Milwaukee, a Ger- 
man-normal training school of high standards which is in a flour- 
ishing condition to-day, under the able direction of Dr. Max Griebscfr. 

It has graduated hundreds of well-trained teachers, an^as Che official 
school of the N^tionaler Deutsch-amerikanischer Lehrerbund is the 
most important educational institution in the German- American 
movement in the United States. 

PAROCHIAL^ SCHOOLS. 

These schools. htf^f^eoeived some notfr'e in Chapters V and VIII. • 

* A parochial school is a school, generally elementary', supported 
by a parish or congregation an^must not be confused with the 
denominational school, snjjportcS by a synod or $ conference or a 
whole denomination. $ . ^ . 

Such schools* are supported in the United States principally by ^ 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran Evangelical, ^Protestant .E^eopa*, Ger- ' 
man Presbyterian, and Mennonite Churches. While tne sessions in 
the4lftrger and better schools approximate in length those of the 
public schools, many parochial schools in couitry districts have 
v sessions e! 'only a few mpnths, or even weeljp, of^the year, and the 
pupils attend but a year or two. In cities, mnqy of the pupils who 
attend the parochial schools do not attend the public schools at alL 
The course of study is similar 46 ? that of the public elementary 
schools. In the Lutheran schools, the course of study includes, 
‘^besides instruction in religion, 4 ,t}ie common-school branches: 
German and English, reading} writing, grammar, composition, arith- 
J* metic, geography, United States history, physiology, zoology, botany, 
singing, and drawing.” In most of the schools, instruction in all the. 

. .^^Jtaranchee, with thejexception of religion and German, is given in 
* IfinfeUsh.* ^ 





__ A 


*0, 8. BtMMl «t BdAiffep. WCwaMkMi UD4, p. »t. 
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^The course of study iy CathoUc parochial schools extends over eight 
years (i. e., in typical schools) and includes Christian doctrine, prac- 
tical and mental arithmetic, language, geography, history, reading, 
orthography, penmanship, and drawing. 1 * * 

As to the teachers in parochial schools, about 97 per cent of the 
Catholic schools are in charge of the various religious teaching orders 
of the church. 2 For the Lutheran schools, the teachers are trained 
in the higher schools of the church, and they, like the Catholic teach- 
ers, are in the profession for life. In small congregations, as in 
villages and country districts, the priest pr pastor/often performs the 
duties of teacher. 

It is difficult to give satisfactory figures on the numbers of pupils 
attending the parochial schools before the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

From official statistics the following data 3 are gathered: 


Statistic* of parochial tchools , 


* Denomination. 

Parochial | Number 
schools, j of pupils. 

Evangelical' Lutheran (1JW0) 

1 rtTO ! - 147 19) 

German Evangelical (1896) 

w t Uf p 1 11/ , LM 

410 | 17,911 

German Presbyterian (1890) 

Mennonft&.(1890) 


- 



, In 1898, the enrollment in German Catholic parochial schools was 
129, 651, 4 while in 1900 the figures are given-at 193,627.® 

The German Lutheran parochial schools of 'the United States 
showed an enrollment in 1898 of 117,508 pupils in 2,800 schools. 4 . In 
1911 they had 176,805 pupils reported in 3,785 schools, and quite a 
number of Gennafc^ynods had not reported ; so that 200,000 is not 
too high £n estimate for the total enrollment.® * 

When we consider that those numbers graduate and 'are” replaced 
' by a new generation probably every §ix years or less, the magnitude 
of this parochial school work is impressive. 

As to inspection of these schools by public officials, there never 
has been and there is to-d&j^ but little. In Wisconsin and 

Illinois, laws^bviding foij it were passed in 1889, byt after a bitjcr 
political campaign and election they were repealed.* % 


-* enemy. Tue catholic parochial schools of the United Stake, 
the Commissioner. 1903, p. 1094. , 


in u. o. bureau or Kduc. , Kep, t f 


*n>td.,p. 1096. ^ % 

Blodgett Paroohtal eoboots, . In U. A Bureau of Edoo., Rep. of Commissioner, 1094-95, pp. M17-1671. 
^Fnwn tahnlatkns made after Henooh. H|pdbuch dee deutaQhtums lm auiiande. Berlin, 1909. pp. 

‘Itegastowtrtigi stand dee deatM&muntaniohtefn den setrahn der VeretatfteD Staoten (lCUwaoheel 
p.43. t 

1 BviD(elbdk-tuthflrtiQber halexider, 191L Ootanbos, Ohio. 

' On the subpot of the atttoda of the StM* tp the peroehlal soboofc, of. U. a Bureau of Bdocu.lUa.al, 
the Commi^er, UW-89, pp, 61UL ML, 18*40,** lUMUtt. On transfer of pare&Ol ooto* to 
boplJ^faianM** IbfcL, 18*41, p. U*0t 1 

^ ' »4 *- 18—^6 v '* 
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DENOMINATIONAL BCHOOL8. 
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x As was noted in Chapter V, the first German schools in the United 
States were the parochial schools of 'the various religious denomina- 
tions. The Lutherans founded their first school *inl 702, to be fol- 
lowed by the Mennonites in 1706. Parochial schools were found in 
the Colonies, principally in Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

German denominational schools of secondary rank >vere early 
supported by Lutherans, but the best known were no doubt thgT) 
Moravian scnools. (See Chap. VIII.) V 

Many of these denominational academies, colleges, and seminaries 
have enjoyed fine reputations for many years. To go into the history 
of the^individual schools here would lead us too far afield. The object 
of those school? was and is to keep the rising youth in touch with the 
church, to teach them something of the tenets of their particular 
denominatiap" to train teachers for the church schools, and priests and 
pastors for the parishes. To-day such schools are supported prin- - 
cipally by Roman Catholics, Lutherans of various denominations, 
and by the Evangelical, German Reformed, and German Methodist 
Churches. 

A German seminary for th* training of teachers for German schools 
is supported at St. Francis^ Wis., by^he Roman Catholic Church. 

The Lutheran churches have 19 German colleges and seminaries as 
follows: 

Lutheran colleges and seminaries . 1 • 


School. 


^ Theological Seminary. Wauwatosa. Wis 

“ Northwestern University, Watertown, Wls.. 

Teachers’ Seminary, New Ulm, Minn 

•• Theological Seminary, Columbus. Ohio 

• Capital University, Columbus. Ohio 

^ ^TeaohSs’ 8eminery, Woodville, Qhk> 

% Tier man Practical Seminary, 8t. Paul, Minn.. 
Pacific Lutheran Seminary, Olympia, Wash. 

ConooMla Seminary, St. "Louis, Mo 

Coooordla Bemin vy, Springfield. I1L 

Teachers' Semlrtry, A<MI*ou, HI 

Teachers’ gMlnary. Be**rd,Nebr. * 


Concordia Cwlege, Fort Wayne. Ind.. 
-Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wls. . . 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. . 
St. Paul’a College, Coooordla, Mo... . 
Coooordla College, Bronxvllle, N. Y„ 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kan , . . 
Ooooordia College, CoQovtjr, N. C. 1 . . . 


College I 


j Prepare 


tory 


course - w course. 


Vrort. .Year*. 


Number | 

la Students, 
faculty. 


4 

u 

6 

Si 

V 

9 

8 


20 

36 

114 

63 

87 

33 

399 

225 

174 

116 

347 

Itt 

157 

141 

103 

90 


1 No data yet putftiahed. ■*> 


The German Methodist ^Epiacopal^Church ranks next in the num- 
ber of its colleges. It has six Genfian colleges and academies, all of 
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College* of the German Methodist Episcopal Church 
V * 1 


School. 


! Students. Teachers. 




German Wallace College, Berea, Ohio j 255 

Central Wesleyan College, WarreoUm, U 6 r . 325 

Charles City College, Charles City, Iowa 1 150 ■ 

St. PatU’s College (an academy), St. Paul Park, Minn $5 j 

Winn Memorial College (an academy), Brenham, Tex • 154 

Enterprise Normal Academy andituslness College, Enterprise, Kans 168 ' 


I* 

22 

5 

8 

12 


All, except the academies, have four-year courses and grant the 
regular college degrees. German is the language of instruction, as 
well as the language of intercourse. German Wallace Qollege and 
Central Wesleyan College have also theological courses in connection, 
and here the German ^lethodist pastors are trained. 

The German Evangelical .Synod of North America has a ^ro- 
seminary at Elmhurst, 111., and a theological seminary at St. Louis, 
Mo., both for the training -of teachers &nd pastors for fheir schools 
and churches. 

The German Baptists have a seminary’ and an academy at Rochester 
N. Y., which was founded in 1852 in connection with Rochester 
Theological Seminary. The*' are 61 students and a faculty of 5. 
There is a preparatory course and a theological course of three years 
each. Th e Cermail . xim.int.sun the fro wn ftn - 

English CoUege at^WilLuii^ Iowa. The German Presbyterians con- 
tn&the German Theological Presbyterian Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 

t ion may be made here of the part the churches themselves play 
in dL^teminating and keeping up a knowledge of the German language. 
Whence consider that there must be far more than half a million* 
communicants in the German churches to-day, their influence is 
evident. . 

1 Statistics from the latest catalogues (1010.) 

1 Carroll. The religious forces of the United Stales, New York, 1903. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


t? 


SPANISH. ^ ’ 

Spanish was first taught on American soil in Mexico where the 
Jeronomites arrived in 1516, organized a mission, and 'employed an 
Indian as sacrigtan “who was to teach tho childrcln>f tho caciques 
and principaTVien, and also endeavor to make the adults speak 
Spanish/ 1 In 1528, Franciscans, who had a convent at Huexotzineo, 
attempted the ©arliest Spanish mission in the United States, namely, 
that in Florida.- 

The Florida missions had a long and checkered history, but as tho 
missionaries did not make it a point to teach Spanish, but rather 
learned the Indian languages and taught their wards in thorn, wo 
-need notxoncem ourselves with them. 

V The Spanish missions- in New Mexico and Texas were conducted 
* on the plan of congregating the Indians in villages, there to teach 
civilize them. The state of education among tho Spaniards in 
/those days was very low and schools few and far between, and wo 
/ need not go into the subject of the Spanish taught in them. 

California was settled by tho Spanish from Mexico in 1760 and 
became United States territory in 1848. The early settlors had no 
educational facilities but the mission schools. In the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century private schools of low grade began to appear. I 
The provincial government first began to take an interest in schools 
in 1793. There were six public schools in 1797. Even when Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a State of the Union, in 1850, schools were 
few and of the lowest grade, and educational facilities were the most 
primitive. 1 

In 1772 a Spanish school was established in Louisiana, then under 
Spanish rule (17§1-1800), but owing to the aversion of the French , 
to the Spanish regime, the school was established only half-heartedly 
and never flourished. There was only one toublic school in New 
Orleans in 1801 in which the Spanish language was taught. 

~ •' Spanish Was taught in tfce College of Orleans, established in*181 1, 
but jgeased to be taught |h*ere ip 1817. The College of Louisiana, 

■ Jackson, La., opened in 1826; had* a professor of French and Spanish. 

* Injfche College of Jefferson, opened 1§31 , Spanish was likewise taught/ 

- — -j- — . — 1 — ; = „ 

i t Shinn. SpuUsh-CMilartilsn iohoote». Bdowtiooil lUvtow, 6 : 90-4L 

aUteCtajklXttatttltept.of Sapt,dpab>lQHrtKtkni t B*m*r»,l»A (Printed in Spud*.) 
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Coming to later times, Spanish still plays a considerable part * i 
in the elementary schools in sewal States of the Southwest. In 
1889; out of 344 schools in the Territory of New Mexico, 106 were 
taught in Spanish and 95 in Spanish and English.' In 1887 a law 
was promulgated in Colorado as follows: “Whenever the parents or 
guardians- of 20 or more children of school age of a district shall so 
demand, the district board may procure efficient instructors to teach 
thtvbranches required by law in the German, and Spanish languages 
or in either.” That law is still in force. 

Spanish has slowly been replaced by English in the schools of the 
Spanish States of the United States, and has now no place in the pub- 
lic elementary schools anywhere except in New York City, where it is 
optional in the eighth -grade. Neither does it seem to be making 
progress in the grades. It is not one of the languages suggested by 
the committee of the National Education Association alluded to 
above. The impulse which Spanish Jias received within the last 
decade will ordbabl^ be restricted to secondary and higher schools. 
Thus it seenis settled that a foreign. language, ancient or modem, is 
not wanted in the public, elementary school. i 


SPANISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

V- 


Spanish was first introduced in the English High School of Boston 
in 1852 in the last year of the three years’ course, where it was carried 
by students in addition to French. We tead in the curriculum for 
the year 1867 (for third-year students): “French continued or Span-" * 
ish may be commenced by such pupils as in 'the judgment of the ' 
master have acquired a competent knowledge of French.” The 
Spanish waa> then to be continued by those pupils who remained in 
the school a fourth year.* Spanish was taught also sporadically in 
Academies. 4 


Sinco the Spanish-AmeHcan War of 1898, Spanish has found its 
way into a good many-public high schools, as e. g., Covington High 
School, 2 years; Chicago high schools, "4 years; Chattanooga High*' 
School 1 year; Houston, Tex., high schools, 4 years; Philadelphia 
Manual Training High School, 1 ! year; Philadelphia Central High 
School, 2 years; Quincy (111.) High School, 3 yearn; St. Louis Wh 
schools, 4 years; Saginaw (Mich.) high schools, 2 years; a few Ten- 
n eSsee high schools, 3 foam; Washington (D. C .) academic high 

1 V 8. Btu«au6r Edte.,'Rtp. of tho Oommferiooer, 188MB, p. 784. 

1 J'ubHe elementary icbool curricula, j* 221, 

* Barnard's Ata. Jour, of Bdtjc., 19, p. i&v 

J 10 Acodwny, Groton, Ha n. fCL Lawrence AeadtmV lobUM um 

M UwCUy of New York, It mi wqulradfcr q yeeteln the 4 yeen - exam In ac. <£££**« 

fte offlen end etadeate ot PhUttfe Exeter Academy, UB, p. y. • ... 
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schools, 2 years; Washington (D. C.) Business High School, 4 years; 
* York (Pa.) High School, 3 years. Spanish may be taught according 
to State regulation in Califoi^na, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
• chusetts, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 1 
h, * 

■*r _ SPANISH IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 

Dickinson was the first college to have a professor of Spanish (i. e., 
he was professor of French, Spanish, Italian, and German), unless 
Pellini, who was professor of modern languages at William and Man' 
College from 1780, taught some Spanish, which is possible. It is not 
certain that Claudius Bernrd, A. M., who held the professorship of 
v modern languages in Dickinson College really taughtiSpariish, but lie 
no doubt was able to do so, as his title is distinctly “Professor of 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German.” 

[M^ri^po Velasquez de la Cadena was elected profeasor of Spanish 
anguage and Mteratur5*.in Columbia University in 1830, and served 
^30 years. By this time Spanish had secured a foothold in a number 
of the best schools. 'W e find it in Yale, though not as a regular study 
in 1826, and in Miami University in 1827. 5 I^ewis Hargous* professor 
of modern languages in New Jereey College (1830-), taught Spanish- 
there; Augustus Willis, an instructor, taught Spanish at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1829-1833; and the University of the City of 
New York boasted Miguel Cabrera de Nevares as pyofessor of Spanish. 3 
(See also Chap. III.) 

The study of Spanish in colleges made no great strides until the dose 
of the Spanish- American War of 1898, although by that time most 
universities had either a professor of Spanish or one who taught Span- 
ish along with other, generally Romance, languages. However, after 
the war, -the prospect of trade and political relations with our Spanish 
possessions gave a great impetus to the study, and we find the col- 
leges hastening to secure a course in Spanish. 

Thus, at the present, out of a list of 340 colleges and universities 171 
teach Spanish; while out of another list of 173 colleges and universi- 
ties 112 teach Spanish. Of the 340 universities and colleges men- 
tioned, *12' teach more than 4 years, 13 Nfrch 4 yeare, 28 teach 3 years, 
73 teach 2 y4ars, and 45 teach only 1 year of Spanish. 

Normal schools have not taken up Spanish very extensively. Of a 
list of 127 normal schools, only 9 offer Spanish. 

i Data collected by lb* writer in 1910. ^ 

• In Miami Unlvomlty Bpaniah was required in 183*, and wa* option*! kr eererai ymn after that. 

• The Codecs Academy and Cfcarttabte School of Philadelphia in tbs Province of Pennsylvania, 
San 17/9 styled TbeVnhmlty of Bannsyi vanla, hsd an Uytroctor in French and Spanish, Paul Fo?ks 
(1706-1797). fattr Merino followed la the offioe (182S-182#). Augustus Willis was Imtmctor in Spanish 

d the office was again feed (IMMOT) by Loon de la Om* 
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Institution.. 


•v ! 


Degree. 


First 

year. 


Yale University . i n 

University of Notre D&m** a 11 ‘ 

Washburn College # A B 

Amherst College A n ' * 

Boston University in" 

Harvard University 

Wellesley College 


Seoond Third 
year. ( year. 


U m versity of Michigan 

College of City of New York 


f<afayette College.. 


A. B 

B. S 


Brown Unlversltr. 


.. A. B 

B. 8 

A. B 

Ph. B 

B. s ;;; 

B. 8. in Chein.. . 

A. B. 

University of Texas • . • _ , 

Bclentiflc. . . 

>« % Engineering. . . . 

Chemistry 

Physics 

University of Wisconsin ! Ceoiog^. 


C) 


1*1 

(«) 


(•) 

V) 


(*> 


(>) 

fM 


<<) 

l 4 ) 


19 

(*> 


I 1 E 

! E 

' E 
E 
E 
E 

.(*) 


<*J 

i*) 

E 

E 

C) 

C) 


Fourth 

year. 


(Ma- 


jors 

E 

g 


^ ,m iM,i,u "° m s - <* ^ a u» 1 ^, mm 

* Hequlred optative!?. ^ ■ • * 

* Elective la fifth year. 

' Fifth year Oerman or Bpaniah. 

4 A modem language elective. , 

ITALIAN. 

“The Italian abounds with works of very superior order, valuable 
for their matter, and still more distinguished as models of the finest 
taste in style and composition.” Thus Vrote Thomas Jefferson, and 
we know that Jefferson learned Italian in his early years, brobably at 
William and Mary College. 

Italian has been practically unknown in public schools in Amer- 
ica, except in the cosmopolitan schools of San Francisco. How- 
ever, .three Italian schools wore for years maintain ed hy the Children’s 
Aid Society in the city of New York, and bad-ggge enrollment. 
They were for Italian children exclusively, were nonsectarian, and 
taught specially English, nfaniral training, and politics. 1 

Bellini, himsefr an Italian, taught Italian in 1780, and afterwards, 
at William and Mary College. 

Dickinson College had a professof of French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German from 1814 to 1816, while in Columbia University we find the * 
hret professors of Italian in the persons of Lorenzo Da Ponte 
(1826-1837) and E. Felix Foreeti, 1839-1866. Amhoret offered Ital- 
4&A for i e fust tinjein 1851, arid New Jersey College in 1832. 

At the Univenfity-Ttf Pennsylvania Lorenzo de la Ponte became an 
“ It4U f n “ 1830 - He was fpUowed by Vincent d’Amarelli 
(1851-1864) and byGiuseppi Mazza (1867-1869). These men were 


* 0 , 
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not members of the faculty. No one was designated for Italian 
until 1892 , when Hugo Rennert was made professor * * of Romance 
languages. 

Slowly, universities and a number of the better colleges came to 
offer a course in Italian. The appended table shows the require- 
ments in Italian in 101 universities and colleges in 1888. Italian 
was in no case required for entrance. To-day, of a list of 174 col- 
leges and universities, 66 teacli Italian, while of another list of 34CL 
colleges and universities, 90 teach Italian. 

Of the 340 universities and colleges mentioned, 4 teach more than 
4 years; 6 teach 4 years; 9 teach 3 years; 33 teach 2 years; and 37 
only 1 year of Italian. 

Normal schools have not embraced Italian; only one of a list of 
127 offers it. - 

Univerititifa and colUgti requiring or accepting Italian in UH8H. 1 


Institution. 

. J 

Course. 

Ftol 
year. | 

Second 

year. 

Third ! 
year, j 

r 

Yale University * . 

A. B 



e ! 

University of Notre Dame i 

A. B 

i E 

F. 

E [ 

Amberst I'oliep* . ^7* 

A. B 



F. 

Boston University ... 

A. B 



E i. 

Harvard University 



(») 

<») L 

Wellesjey Collog? 

A. B 


j JE 


B 8. . 



1. . . 

University of Michigan 


. j 

i (*) i 

1 (>) ! 

1 j 

Syracuae University 

A. B 

Ph. D 


... .....I 

* 

B. 8 




C. E 




Lafayette Co) lege •«, 

A. B 



k 

Ph B 



E 


B. 8 

> (♦) 

(*) 

(♦> 

(«) 

University of Pennsylvania. . t 

B. 8. in Chetn 

Arts f: 

M 


Brqwn University - . 

A. B 





Ph. B V. . 




'University of Wisconsin. . . 

• i 


.(•) 

j - C°) 


F. 

F, 

F, 

E 

F. 

E 

K 

(«) 

£ 

h 

E 


1 


•I 

. 1 
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CHAPTER XII, 


MODERN LANGUAGES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS^&UM- 
MER SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, AND 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Th<\£At normal schools in 'the United Statos were those estab- 
* lished at Lexington, Barre, aqd Bridgewater, Mass., in 1839. In 
common with all similar schools which soon sprang up, east,and west, 
these did not teach modern languages. As the courses wero length- 
ened to three, and later to Jour years, German and French were intro- 
i dticed, generally as optional with the classics. 

j. Thus in 1891$ statistics sfiow.lhat 25 per cent of the normal schools 
accepted German or Latin for entrance. 1 In the same year the 
h Massachusetts schoolsW&ered t\<p years of German and two' years of 
French. 2 * ) • * 

Jn 1903, the typical four-year normal-school course allows French 
and German (in New Enjglftnd, French required) as electives or 
requires them optionally with Greek. More rarely, Spanish is offered. 3 

Data obtained from tho catalogues of 127 normal schools in 1910 
show that 4 require French or German one to three years for entrance. 

1 - In 18 French or German, in 1 school Spanish is roquired for gradua- 
tion; 69 of the 127 schools teach. German; 23 schools teach four 
years; 22 schools teach three years, 23 schgols teach two years, and 
1 school teaches only one year of German. 

Of the 127 schools, 41 teach French; 8 sdioola teach four n 

schools teach three years, >16 schools teach two years, and - 6 ‘schools 
teach only one year of Freneji. -- 

Of the 127 schools, 9 teach Spanish; 1 school teaches four-years, 

, and 8 schools teach two years of Spanish. Only 1 school offers 
Italian. 

When we consider that there are 196 public and 68 private normal 
schools, With an enrollment of 88, 561, 4 the magnitude of the modern 
language work in normal'schools is apparent. 

5 Fftrroii Oerman in the public schools. In Ameriean^Qennanlce, II : 83 fl. 

1 1*. 8. Bureau of Eduo. Rep. of ttfil Commissioner, 1808-99. p. 2374 
*Ibid., 1903. p.Ulfttf. 

<U 8. Buteeu of Educ. Rep. of tbe Commissioner. 1910. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, A.ND UNIVERSITY 

- EXTENSION. 

With the rise of the natural method of torching modern languages 
under the leadership of Henoss and Sauveur in the later sixties (see 
Ch. XII) there appeared a number of able men and groat numbers 
of poorly qualified — often itinerant — teachers of German and Frenc h, 
who aroused the ire of thd schoolmen by their unscholarly methods of 
teaching and tlie oft-times preposterous contentions as to the possi- 
bilities of their methods. We were threatened, said the schoolmen, 
with W’hat is known in Germany as Sprachmeisterei, i. o., the teaching 
of the modern languages 'by unscholarly foreigners. However, the 
natural-method propaganda seems to have igiven an impetus to the 
.teaching of modern languages in summer schools, Chautauquas, and 
language schools, of which there are a great number. 

The first summer school of languages was established in 1876, at 
Plymouth, N. H., by Dr. L. Sauveur. In 1878, a summer school was 
opened at Marthas Vineyard, by Dr. Ilomer Sprague and Prof.* 
Jlliwood, and French and German were offered. 

In 1877 the Summer School of Languages was established at 
* Amherst College. by Dr. L. Sauveur, wfo oonducted the school until 
1883, when he retired to establish a school at Burlington, Vt. There- 
upon the Amherst school came under tho direction of Mr. William L. 
Montague. The^object of (he school was — 

to furnish the beet instruction in different departments at the least possible expense 
to the pupils, and, especially in French and German, to establish a sort of foreign 
society pervaded by such a linguistic atmosphere that every one Who entere it, even 
as a spectator, shairbe inspired with new vigdr and enthusiasm in language studies. 

The school proposed to supj^fy the wants of three classes of students: 

First, teachers, especially American teachers of foreign languages, who desire to 
gain hints and suggest ions on the latest and best methods of teaching those languages. 
Second, professional and^ business ^nd ^omen who would like to devote a brief 
vacation to the study of the humanities; those who enjoy mental culture and literary 
society while seeking recreation amid rtrural scenes of great natural beauty. Third, 
students who desire to begin the study jbf a language or to make up deficiencies, or to 
gain greater familiarity with, languages. The instruction is based on the oral or 
inductive methld. 1 * 

The morning Is devoted to recitations, the afternoons and eveningB to lectures or 
gymnastics or recreation ? Saturday to picnics and excursions. 

The term was ofle of five weeks. There has been an average attend- 
ance of several hundred. 

The Buffin gton school of Dr. Sauveur was held in Oswego, N. Y\, 

in the summerS'Of 1886 and 1887, since which time it has been held 
at Burlington. The term was three weeks. The natural method of 
instruction was followed. There was an average attendance of %bout 
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200. In 1895 this school was again united with the Amherst summer 

school. ' 

Summer schools of languages were^ttstituted at Cornell College, 
Iowa, and Iowa College in 1887, and Rutland, Vt. Summer schools 
have flourished of late yean? under the auspices of colleges and 
universities, and Chautauquas have also been common. In most 
of the latter modern languages, at least German and French, aro 
offered. The studonts, persons frqm every walk of life, who receive 
instruction in languages in these schools arc numbered by many 
thousands. " J 

The Berlitz schools, scattered throughout the country in large 
cities, approach the natural method in their instruction. They 
reach large numbers of students, especially professional men and 
women, and others who wish to learn to speak ^nd re»d in a short 
time. They have textbooks especially prepared fAr their use. These 
schools are representative of the commercial schools. 

University extension courses also offer instruction in modem 
languages, especially French and ‘German. The work as carried on 
by the best schools is thorough and performs all that can be done 
without the aid of the teacher’s living personality. No doubt tltc 
extension or correspondence courses offered by some lesser schools; 
especially commercial institutes, are below standard and should be 
avoidod. Thousands are thus receiving good, indifferent, or poor 
instruction. 

i 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GROWTH OF MODERN LANGUAGES AS A 
SCHOOL SUBJECT. 

The relative slowness with which the modern languages came 
into their own as a subject for the curriculum affords a typical 
instance of the schoolman’s conservatism. As long ago as the seven- 
teenth century Latin had lost its position as the international 
language of*cultivated men. Thereafter thA growth of the national 
spifit and the vernacular literature, among other factors, tended 
steadily \o restrict the use of the ancient tongue till it became little 
more. than a^profcsSonartool for the lawyer, the statesman, and the 
cleric. As a rule all accessions to the body of science* art, and . 
culture of e^very sort were set down ii^the native language of the 
writer — predominantly in French, German, or English. It win 
patent that at kafet two of these modem languages should be mas- 
tered if the educated man was to have access to the 9jjm,e sort of 
. matter as that which was opened to his grandfather through Latin. 
Nevertheless, the schoolmen, in this county at least, continued to 1 
J|each Latin with scant regard, if any, to the modern languages, 
which were usurjAng its position os the recognized medium of The 
contemporary thinker. 

OTie of the most prominent early supporters of the modem lan- 
guages in America was that genius of practicality, Benjamin Franklin, 
Who wrote? 

When I had attained an acquaintance with the French, Italian, and Spanish I 
was surprised t q find, on looking over a Latiii Testament, thaH understood more of that 
language than I had imagined, which encouraged me toapply myself again to the study 
of it, and I met with the more success Jp those ptecediug languageahad greatly smoothed 
f n\y way. From these circumstances, I* have thought there was some inconsistency 
in our common mode of teaching languages. We are told that it is proper to begin * 
fiftt with Latin, and having acquired that, it will be more easy to attain those ru.o<lom 
lan^ages which are derived from it, and yet we do-not begin with thg'tireek in 
order more easily to acquire the Latin. It is true that if we oan clamber and get M 
the top of a staircase without using the steps we shall mc^^easily gaiy them in de- 
scending) but certainly if we begin with the lowest we ehalNrith mote ease ascend 
to’the top, and I would therefore offer it to the consideration of tEose whoauperintei 
the education of dur youth, whether— since many of those who begin with the Lati 
quit the sameVter spending some years without having. made any great proficiency? 
and what they have learned becomes almost useless, 00 that their time has been 
lost— itiwould not have been better to have begun with the French, proceeding to 
"the Italian and Latin. For, though, After grading the same time they should quit 
* - + « * ' ♦ ; ' • 
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■ thc 8lut, y of Ian ?u®ge« and never arrive at the Latin they would, however, have 
acquired another tongue or two that being in modern use might be serviceable to’ 
(hem in comirfon life. 

The origin of katm and Greek schools among the different nations of Europe is 
known to have been this: That untH between three and four hundred years past 
there were no books in any other language: 6ll the knowledge then contained in 
books, viz, the theology, thc-jurispnidence, the physic, the art military, the politics, 
the mathematics and mechanics, the natural and moral philosophy, the logic and 
rhetoric, the chemistry, the pharmacy, the architecture, and every other branch of 
science being in those languages, it was, of course, necessary to learn them as the 
gates through which men must pass to get at that knowledge. 

Hut there is in mankind an unaccountable prejudice in favor of ancient customs 
and habitudes, which inclines to a continuance of them after the circumstances 
which formerly made them useful cease to exist. A multitude of instances might! 

pi\on, but it may suffice to mention one. Hats were once thought a useful part 
of dress; they kept the head warm and screened it from the violent impression of 
the sun s rays and from the rain, enowAail, etc., though, bv the wav, this was not 
V.ho more ancient opinion or practice. I'rom among all the remains of antiquity, 
the bustocs, statues, basso-rilievos, medals, etc., which are infinite, there is no 
representation of thc human figure with a hat or cap on, nor any covering for the 
h(*a<l, unless it be the head of a soldier, who has a helmet, but that is evidently not 
a part yf dress for heal th but aa a protection from the strokes of a weapon. 

At what time hat* were first introduced we know not, buUn the last century they 
W universally worn throughout Europe, Gradually, however, as the wearing 
of wigs and hair nw^iiressed prevailed, the putting on of hats was disused bv 
genteel people left the curious arrangements of the curls and powdering should 
be disordered, and umbrellas began to supply tiaeir place; yet still our considering 
the hat as part of the dress continues ap far to prevail that a map of fashion is not 
thought dressed without having one, or something like one, about him which ho 
carries under his arm. So that there are a multitude of the politer people in all the 
courts in capital cities of Europe who have»never, nor their fathers beforo them, 
wotn a hat otherwise than as a chapeau 6 r« f though the utility of such a toode'of 
wearing it is by no means apparent, and it is attended not only with' some expense, 
but with a degree of constant trouble. f 

T he "till prevailing custom of having schools for teaching generally our . children 
in these Aiys e Latin and Greek languages I consider, therefore, in no other light 
thau as tap chateau foal of modern literature. 

Thuetjjp time spent in‘*tSat,8tu<$ .might, it seems, bo much better employed in 
the education for such a country 'as burs, and this 'was indeed the opinion of most 
of the original Lrfieteee [of the Academy of Philadelphia] • 

The preoemng chapters have shown in detaffi toe progress of I lib 
modern languages in thdr various classes of schools, as well as the 
standing of Hie study afe a branch of the college curriculum. Suel'i 
men as Ticknbr, Longfellow, J^owell— not, to mention dozens 

of other teachetSL^ylip wer^jj^^ai efficient 'buO faw r fr on less fame— 
sferved to givenfigftity to nioffn language instruction and to assure 
it a place alon^with Latin add Greek. The unevenness oAhis com- 
petition is patent. Latin and Greel^ had the prestige* of centuries, . 
countlese«.*flTabe^of studepte had been instriicted in then/ they, 
jave ffid.brfdge of^ilture, -and the conservatism of the schoolmen 
• %tn*f f ^m^day was their.atay. BuJ in spite of all these handicaps 
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the modern languages won. They won because of inherent value 
and because of the enthusiasm and the scholarly stamp of those who 
taught them. 

Final recognition of the significance of modem languages in 
education came in the last quarter of the nineteenth century with 
the elevation of the modem-language teacher in the colleges and 
universities from the merely tutorial to the professorial rank. In 
the same period falls also the beginning of the scientific study of the 
modem languages in American universities. 


To-day the value of the modern languages ns a branch of study, 
both in secondary and higher schools, is no longer questioned; thev 
have become a recognized part of a liberal education. 

Citations from three representative American educators may 
suffice to show the present attitude and feeling of educators generally 
as to the value and the place of modern languages in our educational 
scheme: 


T 

! 


Had we nothing else with yet utronger revomninidationj^to apply to, the German 
and trench, especially the former, would answer to ns all the OHHential disciplinary 
purposes of philological study; as, indeed, to many they are and muBt be made to 
answer those purposes. As the case stands, they are among the indispensable parts 
of a disciplinary' education; he who quits school and enters upon the active work 
of life without mastering either or both of them can not claim to have enjoyed the 
benefit of a liberal training — Whitney, W. D., Language and education. North 
American review, 113 : 365f. (1871). 

Third, in these days it ^important that he [the educated man] should also have 
a knbwledge of other modern longues. More than two of these would bewdvantagemiB, 
but a liberal education absolutely requires that every English-speaking person should 
have a knowledge of Freiyh and German also; (dr it is with, the French and the ' 

Germans that we ard^brought most frequently in contact, and it is from the French 
and the Germans that in these days we receive the most important contributions to 
literary and physical science.— Gilman, D. 0. Is it worth while to uphold any longer 
the idea of a liberal education? Educational Review, 3SH7. 

The next subjects for which I claim a position of academic\equality with Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics are French and German. This claim rests not on the useful- 
ness of these languages to couriers, tourists, or commercial travelers, and not on 
their merit as languages, but on the magnitude and worth of the literatures, and on 
the unquestionable fact that facility in reading these languages is absolutely indis- 
pensable to a scholar, whatever may be his department of study. Until within 100 
or 150 years scholarship had a common language, the Latin; so that scholars of all 
fhe European nationalities had a perfect means of communication, whether in speak- 
ing, writing, or prihting. Hut the cultivation of the spirit of nationality and the 
development of national literatures have brought about the abandonment of Iatin 
aaAhe common language of learning, and imposed on every student who would go 
beyond the elements of his subject the neceasity o! acquiring at least a reading knowl- 
1 edgtW French and German, besides Latin. Indeed, the advanced student of our 
day can dispense with Latin better than with French, German, or English; for, 
although the antiquated publications in any science may be printed in Latin] the 
recent (which willprobably contain all that is best in the old) will be found printed 
in one of these modem languages. I can not state too strongly the indispenaablenere , 
of both French and German to the American or English student. Without these 
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languages he will be much wofbe of! in respect to communicating with his contem- 
poraries than was the etude n^f the seventeenth century who could read and speak 
Latin; for through Latin the student of the year 1684 could put himself into direct 
communication with all contemporary learning. So far as I know, there is no differ- 
ence of opinion among American scholars an to the need of mastering these two lan- 
guages in youth. The philologists, archseologists, metaphysicians, physicians, 
physicists, naturalists, chemists, economists, engineers, architects, artists, and musi- 
cians, all agree that a knowledge of these languages is indispensable to the intelligent 
pursuit of any one of their respective subjects beyond its elements. Every college 
professor who gives a thorough course of instruction— no matter in what department— 
(indtilfcmselt obliged to refer his pupils to French and German authorities, In the 
reference library of any modern laboratory, whether of chemistry, physics, physiology, 
put hoTnjgyj botany, or zoology, a large proportion of the books will be found to be in 
French or German. The working library of the philologist, archaeologist, or historian 
teac hes the same lesson. Without a knowledge of these two languages it is impossible 
to get at the experience of the world upon any modern industrial, social, or financial 
question, or to master any profession which depends upon applications of modern 
science. 1 urge no utilitarian argument, but rest the claims of French and German 
b*r admission to complete academic equality on the copiousness and merit of the 
literatures and the indjspeiisablene^ of the languages toall scholars. — Eliot, < 'harlot* \V. 
What is a liberal odti cation? Century magazine. 28 : 206f (1884). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


METHODS OF TEACHING .MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The liistory of modern-language teaching in the United States 
may he said to have revolved about three methods the grammar- 
translation method, the natural method, and the direct method. 
The terms are not scientifically descriptive, And of course no one 
of the three methods h«^prevailed at a given time to the exclusion 
of the others; yet roughly they represont what has been the trend 
at different stages in modern language instruction. In Chapter 
XV the details of the various methods are noted, but it seems 
desirable at this point to present an impartial summary of each of 
the three methods cited, particularly as all three still form the sub- 
ject of more or less animated debate . 1 


v the grammar-translation method. 


The so-called ,i grammar-translation method” typifies the tradi- 
tional system of foreign-language instruction in modern schools. 
Derived originally from the method of teaching Greek and Latin, 
it still survives to a considerable extent to-day, though largely 
freshened and humanized by more modem ideals of education. Its 
good and bad points are not unfairly summed up in the report of 
the committee on college entrance requirements of the National 
Education Association, as follows: 

When the modern languages first became a regular subject for serious study in 
secondary Bchools, it was natural that teachers, haviilg no other model to imitate, 
should adopt the time-honored plan followed in department* of Greek and Latin. 
According to this method the pupil is first put through a volume of paradigms, rules, 
exceptions, and example* which he learns by heart. Only when he haa thoroughly 
mastered this book is he allowed to read; and even then hia reading is usually regarded 
as a means of illustrating and emphasizing grammatical principles, rather than a* a 
source of inspiration or of literary education . The amount of foreign literature studied 
by the claw in, moreover, extremely small; but it is all carefully analyzed and trans- 
lated, every lesaon being in general repeated several times. Composition is ut^d as 
an instrument for increasing still more the student’s familiarity with inflections and 
rules. The foreign language is never spoken, and pronunciation is considered unim- 
portant. % \ 



i Ho attempt will be m*de to dl*ou» method* of ths pert, which hare chiefly aa hbtcrkAl interest, «ocb 
Ratidilua. Comenius, and Jaootot. For infotmattoci about them the teacher U referred 
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THE NATURAL METHOD. 

For many years it has boon one of the common charges against the 
teaching of modern languages in American schools that the students 
may study the language for several years and still not be able to 
speak or understand it. The indictment is perhaps not so significant 
as it sounds at first; nevertheless*, a reaction was bound to come. 
The natural method represents the reaction. It lays great stress 
on the control of the spoken language. Quoting again the words of 
the report already indicated; 

At the opposite pedagogical pole from the grammar method, we find the conversa- 
tional or “natural" method. This educational ‘naturalism 1 ’ is a reaction against 
the inflexible syetematism of earlier teachers; wo would, therefore, expect it to be 
somewhat aggressive and somewhat formless, more given to pulling down than to build- 
ing up. It is a principle, an impulse, rather than a plan, and its products depend, tp 
a greater extent than those of any other school, on the personality of the instructor. 
Too often the results of a protracted and supposedly successful course of unalloyed 
conversation are a rapid but unintelligible pronunciation, the fluent use of incorrect 
forms, and, worst of all, a most discouraging self-complacency. Some peculiarly 
gifted teachers have succeeded in combining alertness with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, but it will probably be found, in all such cases, that the instructor has 
resorted to devices not strictly “natural. " 

What is the genuine “natural method?” In its extreme form it consists of a series 
of monologues by the teacher, interspersed with exchanges of question and answer 
between the instructor and pupil— all in theforeign language; almost the only evidence 
of system is the arrangement, in a general way, of the easier discourses and dialogues 
at the beginning and the more difhcul I at the end A* great deal of pantomime accom- 

panies the talk. With the aid of this gesticulation, by attentive listening, and by 
dint of much repetition the beginner comes to associate certain acts and objects with 
certain combination of sounds and finally reaches the point of producing the foreign 
words and phrases. When he has arrived at this stage, the expressions already familiar 
are connected with new ones in such a way that the former give the clue to the latter, 
and the vocabulary is rapidly extended, even general and abstract ideas being ulti- 
mately brought within the st.udept‘s comprehension. The mother tongue is strictly 
banished, not only from the pupil's lips, but, as far as possible, from his mind. Not 
until a considerable familiarity with the spoken idiom has been attained is the scholar 
permitted to see the foreign language in print; the study of grammar is reserved fyr 
a still later period. Composition consists of the written reproduction of the phrases 
orally acquired. 

This rflethod— if “method” is the proper term— is based on two general ideas, one 
true, the other false. The first is the belief that tho interest so necessary tc?the suc- 
cewful prosecution of any study (and especially to language work) can most easily 
be aroused by the actual spoken use of the foreign tongue. The second is tho theory 
that a boy or a man (’an best loam a new language in tho manner in which an infant 
first acquiree its native speech. Hence comes the epithet “natural." The advocates 
of this view overlook, first the fact that the child requires 8 or 10 yeare of incessant 
practice to gain even a tolerable command of its own tongue, and, secondly, the vast 
difference between the mind of the baby and that of the youth. The really natural 
methods of acquisition at these two stages of development are almost diametrically 
opposed. Let us consider, for instance, the learning of pronunciation. The neip 
bom child, after various unsuccessful experiments, produces sounds correctly because 
it has no previous habits of speech to contend with. The boy or man , unless he is 
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what has been done in more recent times. Gouin, dissatisfied with 
inefficiency of conventional methods of teaching modern language, 
invented a series system, a direct^nethod, in which tho conversations, 
or lessons, treat of a unified theme, such asr“I open the door,” or 
“The maid pumps w'ater. ,J Each lesson is written out in a series of t 
sentences, each of w'liich tells of an action. Gouin considered that in 
this way language material can he more easily learned than other- j 
wise, and he said he had learned this system by observing children { 
in their talk. 

Gouin set himself to working out a thorough linguistic system 
which should include the entire vocabulary of the language to lx* 
taught. Accordingly, he arranged his lessons in general series, on 
such topics as “man,” “the quadrupeds.” Under “man” came tli< f f 
various series on man, and under these the individual lessons on 
man's activities. Gouin worked this out very" thoroughly, crossing t 
out each word in his dictionary as he used it, and continuing until f 

his dictionary' was exhausted. For imparting the vocabulary' of a 
12-year-old child, 1,200 lessons of from 18 to 80 sentences each, were 
found sufficient, and these he taught in 800 recitation hours. For \ 
imparting the vocabulary of an adult educated person Gouin used 
from 3,000 to 4,000 lessons, which he taught in from 800 to 900 
recitation hours. To this vocabulary of the “objective language 
Gouin added from 1,000 to 2,000 lessons on figurative language, 
while the language for abstract processes was intermingled with the 
ordinary lessons from day to day. 

Thus the method was thorough enough on the side of the vocii- , 



bulary; and as Gouin himself taughtMhe grammar, . this part of the 
instruction was likewise well cared for, although his highly original 
scheme for the treatment of the senses is somewhat^anciful. Gouin’s 
personal teaching was, according to good testimony, a remarkable 

achievement. * j 

As to. the method of teaching the lessons: The teacher speaks the 
sentence slowly, laying emphasis on the verb.. The "student repeats 
the same. When a paragraph is completed it is repeated by several 
of the members of the class in turn and then by the entire class, 
Thus through the entire lesson. The next day the lesson is repro- 
duced orally, each student giving one sentence in turn, and thAgrcater 
part of the hour is devoted to'teaching the new lessons. At home tho 
student rewrites tho lessons in another tense, person, number, etc. 
Grammatical instruction is begun at the outset on tho inductive plan. 
The reading of texts is taken up later. 

As to the pedagogical aspects of this method, it is plain that it 
rests on the principle of mental visualization, with imitation as a 
prominent factor. 
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Gouin’s idea that language can best be taught in series is psycho- 
logically and pedagogical ly correct. This basic principle has been 
adopted oven in the teaching of the mother tongue for the reason tha* 
material arranged in a natural series is easicf to remember than in 
any other arranjfiynmit. This may best be made evident by a para- 
graph of u Gouin lesfrm^ Jims: 

The child* washes his hand* and face; the child goes lu the washsfand; he* i:Aos up 
the water pitcher; he poura water into the basin; and he place* the jug on the wosh- 
fltand; ho take* up the soap; he clips the soap into the water; he rubs hi* hand* with 
the soap; and h<* washes hia hands thoroughly, etc. 

Wlien the class can reproduce this, orally and in writing, without 
verbally memorizing it, they have thoroughly acquired that much 
•vocabulary. This method docs awuy^wTthv the use of the mother 
tongue in the classroom, and it gives Spracligcfuhl. 

J he rapid growth of the method after its Publication in the eighties 
of the last century has now been checked by the advance of the 
direct or reform method. But the reform method itself makes con- 
siderable use of the "series ” idea, and Prof. Max Walter, one of the 
chief representatives (>r this method, justifies such use ip_the.se words: 

A groat advantage of*thc Gouin method consists in the facUthat the Btudent is 
furred to visualize for himself the proewtf of a neries, to determine actions in their 
causal relation, and to clothe them iir tfir garb of language* 

The Report of the Committee of Twelve has a good word say for 
this method, as ij,s first and concluding paragraphs show: 

Gut of the conviction that modern-language study should be made attractive, and 
out of the desire to adapt instruction to the known workingw of the human mind, has 
come a system Ghat seems more deserving, of serious attention, than the grammar 
method or the natural style of teaching. ^ 

The ltftis 2 or Gouin method has the following obvious advantages: It trains the/ 
memory; it fascinates the student and holds his attention more closely than any other 
mode of teaching now in vogue; it gives the pupil, in a reasonably short time, 
nady command over a large, well-arranged, and well-digested vocabulary; it affords, 
through some of its conversational groups, an insight into the life of a foreign country. * 
As for the other side, the system seems, as far as we can ascertain the facts, to lay itself 
open to the criticisms that it affords but little opportunity for the exercise of judg- 
ment; that it entirely neglects in the first yeanfthe cultivation of ’the twthetic sense, 
and assigns literary study td a stage which high -school pupils will scarcely ever reach. 
Moreover, its treatment of pronunciation is decidedly unsatisfactory; but this defect 
can probably be remedied without disturbing the rest of the scheme. 8 

The direct method, although conceived and advocated by various 
teachers since the time of Luther, was starred on its triumphant 

1 In English naoh dem Frankfurter Lehrplan, etc. Marburg, 1900. 

1 The Dttis method Is an adaptation of the Gouin method. 

* National Education Association. Report of the oonunlUce on college entrance requirements. Chicago 
University of Chicago press, 1899. pp. 87-88. * 

For more refient adaptation and use of the method, see Hjyndschtn. A historical sketch of the Oouln 
•trtee system of teaching modem languages and of Its use In the United States, School review, 90: ito- 
Mar., 1919 ; and the Miami University bulletin. Oxford, Ohio, Nov* 1908. 

* . * . . '• •' . /V 1 ‘ 
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course in the eighties of the past century by Wilhelm Victor, a Ger- 
man, in his brochure Der SprachunterHcU mtiss umkehren } Victor, 
who has remained i*i the leadership of the movement, gave to the 4 
method its insistence upon the phonetic drill, which has remained 
one of the* characteristics of the method as used in Europe, although 
many teachers disregard it. Wherever the method has been adopted 
in the United States, this part of the program has lift been strictly ? 
adhered to, partly, no doubt, because our courses in modern languages 
are shorter and demand that we get on faster; partly because the f 
knowledge of phonetics is not yet generally diffused among our teach- \ 
eft ; partly because the pronunciation of German, the language print* i- f 
pally taught here, is hardly as difficult as that of English and French, ' 
the languages taught in the German schools; and, finally, because we ■ 
have not fell the imperative need of a good pronunciation as have 
the European nations who are aiming at a practical mastery of the ^ 



foreign tongue. 

The method, as its name indicates, plans to teach the foreign 
language by imitation, without much intervention on the part of 
the mother tongue. However, it also makes use of the analytical 
and synthetic methods to a great decree, in that the rending matter 
is thoroughly analyzed into its parts and construed, later to be recon- 
structed in original parnpHruses. The direct method makes ii^se of 
all that is valuable in the other me&ods, and thus may be couriered 
any eclect ic method which is eminently adapted to our modern educa- 
tion with its varied demands. The tenets of the method, as they stand 
-Out both in theory and practice in the schools of Germany, are as 
follows, 4^ttough, as stated above, not all German teachers have 
“embraced me new method, -nor do even all of the progressives intfo- 
duefe the strict phonetic drilh 

1. Phonetic drill in the elementary stages of thp instruction. 

2. .The foreign language is the medium of instruction. 

3. Reading forms the center of ' instruction, but there are ^veil- 
planned conversation lessons at each hour. 

4 n Grammar is taught inductively, in part or entirely,. 

5. The teaching of composition is limited to “free composition,” 
i. e., original writing on a set theme, or on 1 threading lessen, etc. 

6. Translation into the mother tongue is limitfflUjlp a minimum. 

7. Object teaching is used in the early stages. 

8. Realien are used extensively. 


Hetlbroan, 18 ^ 0 . 
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f N CHAPTER XV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE LITERATURE ON THE 
METHODS OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 

In the touching of any subject the practice of the schoolroom and 
the theory propounded in the textbook have an, interactive effort. 
Theory’ reflects or revolut ionizes practice; and practice may originate, 
motley, extend, or destroy theory. The change* * in' methods of 
teaching modern languages in this country have .already been con- 
sidered with reference to their (‘fleet upon the growth of these sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Consideration is now to bo given to these 
changes with reference to their Influence upon the literature of the 
subjects. 

The early teachers of* modern languages had but poor equipment 
in the way of grammars and reading texts for class use. It was not. 
till 1784 that til 10 first French grammar was published in tljJs country, 
that of .John Mary, instructor in itarvardd Another successful 
grammar of the curlier times was that translated and amplified by 
Longfellow. Tliis work went through at least three editions. 2 

One of the earliest works issued to .meet tl >e demand for reading 
texts was “The French render, consisting of selections from classical 
French writer, adapted to the use of schools and private classes.” 
Tliis reader was an anthology" from F6n£ion, Chateaubriand, St. 
Pierre, Cuvier, BufTon, Lahmdc, and others. 3 

Naturally, the grammar-translation method of teaching, dominant 
from the very inception of modern language instruction almost te 
the nrcsent, was reflected in the early textbooks, as will be showp 
l>y an examination of the appended list of textbooks, published in 
the country up to 1826^ 

Speaking modern lan^agcs >yus not much practiced. 4 However, 
Ticknor early" advocated a large use of oral language asnsineuqua non 
of intelligent study. <r Met hod, he says, must vary in teaching various 
classes of learners. For duldren the natural, for adults the deductive 
method is best. Translation^ made use of at all times, but he 
insists upon good English in the translations. 5 Another method is 


‘ Boston 1774, 140 p. 

* i Lhomond. Elements ol Frem-h grammar, with additional notes tor the use of schools, qlc., by H, W 
Longfellow. 3d ed. , Boston, 1834. 

• Frost, J., Philadelphia, 1835. - 

* Forman. Thomas Jefferson, p. 196. / 

» American Institute of Instruction, r Boston, 1833, pp. 25-43. 
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* set forth in Jackson s Nuturo improved, or a new method of tc&cHing 
languages, exemplified by its application to Latin, Greek, and 
French.” 1 According to this method, pronunciation is* -taught by 
manv examples; conjugation is taught and illustrated by many 
phi'nses7\“ but written rules of syntax arc not wanted till the language 
is nearly) mastered. I* or the rest, conveisations were to complete 
tlic course. Rut the point of copious illustration of every phenom- 
enon had been made by Rntichius, Comenius, and others, fur more 
powerfully two centuries earlier. Thus, there is nothing new in this 
HKThod. 

Meantime the modern languages as a subject of instruction occupy 
a huger and larger sha're’of attention. Tn 1836 M. Poyen, a teacher 
of French ‘in Boston, contributes an article to “The Ladies’ Maga- 
zine,” entitled “ WluU arc the languages to lie taught to youth?” in 
which lie 'breaks a lance for the modern tongues. In 1^38, a speaker 
before an important educational meeting in Ohio made out a g6od 
case for the modern languages and assorted that tp loam to speak 
them “is now about to become Essential.”- 
'Questions concerning the teaching of modern languages begin to 
nppear on the programs of education societies. Thus, at the eighth 
annual session of the American Institute of .Instruction, held at 
Worcester, Mass., 1837, Mr. Charles Picot, 3 of Philadelphia, re'ad a 
paper, on “The Teaching of Frejjch.” in which he says that tho 
teachers of FVneh in America are- not well qualified anal proceeds 
to give an account of his c own method. Ii{ the West, at the con- 
vention of western colleges, which w.us held at Miami l-niyersity in 
1837, one of the questions set for discussion was: “Ought the modern 
languages and music to bo introduced into the college' ■Burse? * 

The battle of method continued. Arnold, of the 

authority of those in this country who advocated tlnfC^rammar 
translation method.' 1 The plan of tho modern gynmasium (DSpzig), 
of concentrating on one language at the outset, with at least It) to 
12 lessens a week in it and associating geography and his^ry with 
the instruction, was presented in 1858. 5 Rev. Thomas Ilill advo- 
cated a reading grammar method in 1859, and irqrdo the suggestion 
of daily rapiil and extensi^ readj^ijp-nStHe from the regular /ending 
text.* Prof. "Edward H. MagiltfalpTOminent educator and teacher qf 
F ranch, wrote his Complete French Grammar, Boston, 1806, which wtft 

1 Philadelphia, 1827. 166 p. ^ 

'• Melina. Address on the study of modem languages. Transactions of the Western Literary Institute 
ww College of Professional Teachers. Cincinnati, J838. ,<r 

*Mr. Picot was tfc< editor of a series of six school texts. Among them were: In terse ting narratives in 
French, etc. Philadelphia, 1846. Historical narratives in French, etc. Philadelphia. IM&. F tears du 
_ Fwnssse frsnpois, etc, Philadelphia, 1845. , I 

* Barnard's Am. Jour, of Educ., 4 : 665 U • 

* Ibid., 4: 263 (1868). 
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followed by his Introductory French Reader and his FVeffch Prose 
"and Poetry. These books were popular and exerted a considerable 
influence upon the teaching of French. Prof. W. D. Whitney wrote 
an able treatise on the uses of the modern languages, but left the 
matter of the inethod by which they should be taught father to be 
inferred. 1 G. F. Comfort 3 proposed to begin one modern language ' 
at the age of 10 or 12 and a second one or two years before leaving 
the secondary school, both to be continued in college. Latin and 
Greek, he held, should be taken up in the sophomore anti junior 
years In college. In modem languages he advocated a direct method. 

Prendergast’s “ Handbook to the mastery series was first pub- 
lished in New York in 1868, as a work of 92 pages. >Tho idea under- 
- lying the Mastery system is “ringing the changes upon a few 
sentences with occasional additions/’ Short sessions should be held 
in teaching beginners “three or more of ten minutes each, six hours 
apart” daily. The learner is not allowed to compose, nor is he to see 
the spelling at first. This is a memory system; no culture nor dis- 
ciplinary clement enters except in so far as these arc inherent ~in 
' reading. 

Prof. Max Muller’s views on teaching modern languages were 
brought before the American public in 1872, as follows: Fluency iir* 
speaking is not to be acquired in the ordhiary classes; weight should 
be laid on grammar and reading; the student’s knowledge of Latin 
should be utilized in teaching him French; there should he two 
teachers for modem-language classes, one a native of the country 
whose language is studied, this man to teach the pronunciation and 
idiom, the other to teach the rest 3 

The Robertsonian method was also advocated at this time. This 
method, which was followed chiefly in France, was similar to the 
Langenscheidt method in Germany, which i? sufficiently known. 

In 1876, before the National Education Association, Prof. Joynes 
laid stress on the disciplinary value of the modern languages, advo- 
cated the method of study customary in teaching the classics, depre- 
cated the direct method of teaching German in our lower public 
schools, and suggested that the position of the modem-language 
teacher in colleges be raised from the tutorial to tl\e professorial. 4 

Sauveur, in his brochure, De Venseignment Langues Vivantes , 4 
gives a brief account of his natural method, which is," in effect, a 
treatise on how to conduct conversation in thejoreign language. 


i North American Review (1871), M3 Whitney's oompendious German grammar, New York, 18W, 
is the meet thorough of Us time and embodies the results of a comparative grammatical study. 

* Scribner's Magasine, 4 : 414-424. . 

» Barnard’s Am. Jour, of Bduo., 23: 408. Cf. tfeolbid., 23 :60; 22 :249; 24:«, 73, 81. 

* The petition of modem languages it the higher education, /a National Education Association, 187A, 

p. Ill If. * 

» Boiton and New York, 1478. 8ee also the anther's Introduction to the tea chin g of living languages 
without grammar or dictionary. Boston, 1876, 
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This work is very enthusiastic in tone anti contains fine stimuli. 
Other books by Sauveur are of the same purport . 1 

From this time on, the volume of literature on the teaching of 
modem languages shows greater and greater increases. The general 
tendency, however, is steadily to advocate tin* direct method at the 
.expense oKthe grammar-translation method until by 1003 most 
teachers no longer considered it progressive to come out against the 
newer system, however profession may have* agreetj^or disagreed with 
schoolroom practice. 

The current of thought in tins country on the subject of language 
teaching, is. summarized in the accompanying bibliography (see 
! Part II). 

The influence of foreign books and practice on the teaching in the 
United States is to he found -indicated in the various guides men- 
tioned in the bibliography. Spme notices will also be found scattered 
through the preceding pages of this book. Lack of space precludes 
taking up the various book# and periodicals here. Suffice it to call 
attention to the general tendencies and achievements of European 
modern-language teaching. Europeans attach more value to the 
practical as against the pliilological mastery of language. To do this 
they use a direct method in distinction from our grammar-translation 
method^— a method from which, however, we are gradually tieparting. 
They also wisely begin the study of languages earlier thaii we. They 
lay no stress on grammatical flftnutiic, especially at the beginning of 
a course, because they are agreed that to do so makes of the pupil 
a"w5ri;l student. They have pretty well discarded translation as a 
j means of learning a foreign language. Composition, excepting ‘Tree 
composition, is taboo. Realien are made much of, and finally — 
though this seems to many the most important part of the European 
teaching a rigid course in phonetics forms the beginning of the 
instruction in many schools. 

An annotated list of American publications upon modem language 
teaching, arranged in c)ironological order, will )c found in Part II, 
together with a list of moH^m-language texts for the teacher, 

I W 

\ FRENCH BOOKS PUBLISHED BEFORE 1826. 

} Carre. A new and expeditious method for learning the French language, exemplified 
by an interlinear translation of words, in English, of the first six books of the 
adventures of Telemachus, to which is prefixed a complete system of the French 
pronunciation and prosody. .Philadelphia, 1822. i 

* Bauveur. Bntretien. sur It gnmmalre. 4th ed New York, Holt A oo., 1879, In this French 4 
Um French grammar, M, Bauveur undertakes In a series of 28 lectures or conversations to teach the 
mow dUBcult forma and theory of French grammar. ''Ills Idea is that fomuU’gramraar should not be taught 
until the student is prepared to learn it Id French. Abundant citations from French authors Illustrate 
•*» point Other books by the same author are: Gaunries arec mee Oftre*. Petite* cauteries. Causcrla 
aveo lei entente, Fables de la Fontaine. 
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' Chazotte. An essay on the beet method of teaching foreign languages, aa applied 
with extraordinary success to the French language; with a table displaying the 
philosophy of the relative personal pronouns, and rendering their use and syntax 
perfectly easy at first sight. To which is prefixed a discourse on the formation 
and progress of language. Philadelphia, 1817. 

Hentz, N. M. A classical French^eader selected from the best writings of that lan- 
guage in prose and poetry. Boston, 1825. Jf 

_ A manual of French phrases and French conversations adapted To Watiu- 

strocht's grammar.- Boston. 1822. 

Mary, John. A French grammar. Boston [?] 1784. 140 p. 

Murray. L. Lecteur fran^ois or recueil de pi£ces on prose et en vers tiroes dun ineill- 
eura 6crivains, etc. New York, 1808. 

Anew grammar of the French language, originally compiled for the use of the Amer- 
ican Military Academy by a French gentleman. New York, 1804. 104 p. 

Perrin, 1. B. A grammar of the French tongue, grounded upon the decisions of the 
French academy. From* the 11th London ed. Carefully revised by a suitable 
person. New' York, 1819. 

Phillips. A key to French pronunciation and French idiom. Baltimore, 1812. 

PoppleUm. NeW elements of conversation in English and French, etc. Boston, 1825. 

Pyron du Martre, A. Syllabaire fran^ois. or a French spelling book, -also an intro- 
duction to French g&HMpar by way of question and answer. By Mr. P orney 
(pseudonym). New’ York. 1815. 

Texier de la Pommeraye. A. An abridgment of a French and English grammar. 
Philadelphia, 1822.* 

OTHER EARLY FRENCH BOOKS OF NOTE. 


Maneeca. A philological recorder, adapted for the oral system of teaching living 
languages. New York. 1884. 

Mone. Bugard’s practical translator, to students and teachers of the French language. 
French practical translator, or easy method of learning to translate French into 
English. Containing (1) a treatise on French pronunciation; (2) the general 
principles for the use of the parts of speech, and directions for finding them in 
any dictionary; (3) a collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties of which 
are calculated gradually to increase with the knowledge of the students; C*) 
a vocabulary of the different words used in the exercises. (This book was highly 
esteemed by educators. Second edition. 1837. No place of publication given. 
Probably it was Boston.) 

Burenne, Gabriel. (French teacher to tho Military and Naval A cademy ; Edin- 
burgh.) A new French manual, comprising a guide t» French pronunciation; 
a copious vocabulary; selection of phrases; a series of conversations on tho curi- 
osities, manners, and amusements of Paris, and during various tours in Europe; 
models of letters, etc. Deeigued aa a guide to the traveler, and an attractive 
class book for the student. Rev. and enl. by A. Peetiaux, professor of the 
French language in the city of New York. New York, 1838 . 244 p. 18? 

Conversational phrases aTid dialogues for French and English. Boston, 1837, 121 p. 
18? (This work is a compilation from the eighteenth Paris edition of Bellinger s 

r * conversational phrases. “ It is probably one of the most acceptable works of 
the kind which has ever* been prepared. We do not hesitate to commend it fo 
the class of pupils for whom it was intended. ") 

EARLY GERMAN BOOKS. 

Bachmair, J. J. A complete German grammar. 3d ed. London. Reprinted by 
H. Miller, Philadelphia, 1772 . 313 p. 

A German grammar containing the theory of the language through all the 

parts of speech, etc. Philadelphia, 1788. 100 p. 

Follen, Charles. A practical grammar of the German language. Bouton andijam* 
bridge [about 1826] (21st rev. ed* Boston and Cambridge, 1869), 283 p J 
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LIST OF WORKS ON THE TEACHING OF MODERN 

LANGUAGES. 

(Chronologically arranged .1 

1875 . “ 

Honow, G Der leitfaden Mr den unterrirht in der deutschen sprarhe ohne sprach- 
lehre unri wdrterbuch * * * Boston, 1875. _> 

In his introduction, the author says the book embodies his method, but it cxmsisfc only of convcr- * 
sations. However, he does claim that the proper order of study is: Speaking, reading, writing, 
grammar, ami dictionary. Grammar serves only to rorrect mistakes, and the dictionary to recover 

wonts which can not he recalled without it. 

1876 . 

Haunter, K. von. Instruction in German. In Barnard ’sGenn an pedagogy. 2d od. 
Hartford, Conn.. 1876. p.391-459. 

This gives a historical sketch of the teaching of the German language in Germany. 

1877 . 

Kiddle. Henry and Srhcui. Alexander J., eds. The cyclopaedia of education: 
a^ictionary t»f information * * * New York, E. Steip*r A ro.. 1877. 275 p. 

An article on " Modem language ” gu-es a review of modem language teaching In the United States. 

1878 . * 1 

Uvy, J. The study of modem language**. Th^igh method vb. the naturalVethod 
Boston, 1878 . 26 p. 8? A 


1884 . ^ 

Brandt. H. (\ 0. How far should our teaching and textbook* have a scientific basis? 
In Modem language association of America. Transactions. 1884-85, vol 1 
p. 57-63. 

Contends that all textbooks used In teaching modern languages should have a scientific basis, 
which has been given to modem language study by European scholars, whose work in this field he 
reviews. He advocates taking the study of modem languages in the broad sense of linguistic-philo- 
logical study and discusses the study of phonetics. ^ 

%ert, C. A. Modern language* and the college, education. 4 : 52?-:tj£May, 1884. 

Elliott, A. M. Modem languages as a college discipline. F.ducation- H • 40-56 
September, 1884. * 

Favors a thorough linguistic and historical method of study. 

Goebel, Julius. Gorman classics as a meant* of education. // Modern language 

association of America. Transactions, 1884-S6. vol. 1. p. <a-G4. 

Shows tha value of a study of Oennaa claasioel literature and claims for It Ziual mtency for culture 
•s for the Greek. ^ 
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Hewett, W. T. The aims and methods of collegiate instruction in modem languages, 
. In Modem language association of America. Transat^one, 1884-85. vol. 1. p. 
26 - 36 . * 

He suggest* a few good ideas. German and French should be remanded to the public schools to a 
Ume when children learn them easily. Preparatory school* can furnish adequate Instruction In 
them, as the experience in New F.ng’and shows. He quotes figures to prove his contention. The 
spoken language should be used as far as possible in elementary courses. He dwells on the use of thr 
right sort of textbooks and inveighs against philological study in classes which need more elementary 


Wilde, W: C. Notes 
January, 1884. 


>jl the origin of die Italian language. Education, 4 : 2.44-V>, 


1885. 


Fay, Charles E. The preparatory schools and the modern language equivalent for 
the Greek. Education, 5:553-67, July. 1885. 

Read before the Massachusetts classical and high school teachers' association, April 10, lHHo. 

This paper seeks to show that the d A ipline offered by the modem language* is equal to that of 
the classics. Discusses the natural me^od of teaching Conversation, lie thinks, should l>e inin> 
duoed. The mo<leru languages are a proper substitute for Creek 

See also Humane culture and education among the Romans. Education, 5 : 46—48, July, lfttf 

Greene, John Essentials of linguistic, training. Education. 6:117-23. Novem- 
ber, 1885. -r 

The natural method is good when the object Is to teach conversation, while for ordinary use^, 
advises a rather philological metnou. 

Marcel. The study of languages brought Uu*k tt> its tme principles, or the Art of 
thinking in a foreign language. New York. 1885. 228 pp. 

The wTiter colls his method the practlco-compamtlve. i e. , a rational reading meiliod. We should 
begin with reading, which leads to speaking, which in turn leads to writing. Double translation 
forms j>art of his method. 

Publications of the Modem language association of America, Cambridge, UW4 to date, contain 
numerous slight discussions of methods In addition to the longer article* which are adduced chron- 
ologically in the following pages 

1886 . " X 


Cartel, Franklin. Study of modern languages in our higher institutions. In Modern 
language aseociat ion of America Transactions, 1886. vol. 2, p.3-21. 

Comfort, George F. Modem languages in education. Syracuse. N.#Y., C. \V. Ilir- 
deen, 1886. 40 $ p. 16? 

A reprint of *1 Should the study of Lh<*modem precede that of the ancient languages?’* Scribner's 
monthly, 4 : 414—, August, 1872. 

Paul, H. Prinzipien tier Hprachgeachichte. Hall^, 1886 . 

Paul gives It a* his view that we learn living languages more by Imitation than by rule. This view j. 
b concurred In by Storm in his Engltsche phllologie. Lelpsig; 1892. 

Smith, Minna C. The ancient-modern language controversy M. Frary and his | 
critic. Education, 0 : 405-409, March, 1886. % I 

A review of a review of LvQvation du Ixitln >y M. Frary, a Frenchman, in which be would dis- 
card the classics and substitute therefore the modem languages. | 

1887. 

Kroeh, Chwlee Frederick. Methods of teaching modem languages. In Modem 
language association of America Transactions and proceedings, 1887. vol. 3. 
p. 169-86. 

Brief expositions are given of the scholastic (grammar-translation) method; the practical method 
’( Toussaint- Langenscheid method); GaiUard’s modem French method; Marcel’s rational method; 

Um mastery system (the meLs terse haft system); and the natural method. The last, on which Pro- 
v frtrr Kroeh has made Improvements, b treated at some length. 
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Noble, Edmund. Modern language teaching in Europe. Education 8 152-56 
November, 1887. ’ 

Sots the English are poor linguists because of egotism in regard to their own language. They 
cun-y polyglot pages with them on the Continent, and return after decades of foreign residence without 
having learned the foreign language. Germans are good linguists, and modern language teaching is 
. ^ In (,Rrman >' Russians are bom linguists. French, German, and English are spoken widely 
in Itussio. The French are Uie poorest linguists, but they wore fortunate in having their tongue 
adopted ^ the language of diplomacy. Their modem language teaching is miserable. Compare 
also tarter s Study of modem languages in our higher institutions. Modem lanmkge association of 
A merica. Transactions. LSjW. voi. 2, p. 3-21. Cf also New York regents report. 1886, p, 713 ff. 

Van Danll, Alphonse N. The educational value of the atudv of French in high 
*hna\9. Academy, 2: 164-70, May, 1887. ' ^ 

Mas forth points in favor of French and discusses teachers and texts. 

White, noratio S, The teaching of a foreign literature in connection with the semi- 
nary system. h, Modern language association of Ambrira. Transaction* 1887 
vol.3. p. 48-57. 

Krvirws the leaching of foreign languages and literatures in connection with the seminary svst*m 
giving a good idea of the methods, facilities, and extent of This study at that time 

% I 

1888. 

D(! Tout. I\ R. A working library for a toachwM^UiuUicnch language Academy 
- 3:311-l-f, June, 1888. ‘ 

Gives list of iKWks, 

GaRtineau, Edmond.^ .The conversation method for Rpcaking, reading, and siting ' 
French. New York and Chicago. Ivison, Blakeman & co. [ r 1888] xxii, 530 

p. 8? 

Lyman, A. B. French in English, or French phrases phonetically- formed with real 
English words. Bahimorc. J. Smith, 1S88. -42 p. 

Tetlow, John, la a modification of the present modem language requisitions for 
admission to college desirable and practicable? Academy, 3:453-69, N (Member, 

1 8S8 . * . * 

,he ^Uiretnonis of various colleges an, I asks whether the requirements should not be 

Calvin. A list, of texts for teachers of German. Academy, 3 : 244 — 45, May, 

\ an Ilaell, Alphonse N. Who Hhall teach French or Gennan? Academy, 3:537-45 
IVrcmber, 1888. 1 

ltevicws the requisites In teachers of modern languages and makes a plea tor more discretion in 
selecting teachers. 

1889. 

EaS, lWn MOrt ° n W * X ° t0fl0n P r °P arfttOT > r French. Academy, 4:10-16, February, 

Ufvifws severe 1 weak points in pro juratory French instruction and adduore the dimcult points of 
grammar which should be cleared up in preiMrntory work. 

MfttfiU, K. n. The best methods of trarhing^lmxlern languages. In U. S. Bureau 
uf education. Report of the Commissioner for the year 1889-90 vol 2 
1148-19. * ' 1 

Maglll advocates a rending method with sufficient gremmar to Insure accuracy. Compare Joynen* 
ltredmg in modern language study. In Modem language association of America. Publication^. 

6 1890. 

Goy \ T E - G - Fpent:h and German as substitutes for Greek. Academy, 5*399-407 
November, 1890. 

The argument is against the substitution. Cf. also Ibid, p. 448, 
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\ 1891. 

Chamberlain, A. F. Modern languages and classics in America and Europe rince 
1SS0. Toronto, 1891. 60 p. 8? 

Lougee,. Susan C. The study of modern language. Education, 12:221-28, Decem- 
ber, 1891. 

This is a brief for the natural method. 

Moore, R. W ' Methods of teaching modem languages. ^School review, 1:569-70, 
November, 1893. 

A favorable review of “ Methodsof teaching modern languors. 1 ourteen papers on the value and 
on methods of modern language instruction, by some oHhe foremost teachers of the country." Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co., 1893. 12? ^ 

Stickney, Cora. On the study of French and German. Education, 1 1 : 364—69, Feb- 
ruary, 1891. 

The writer discusses the natural a 3 against the graramartransation method, and concludes that (he 
natural method is best for children; the grammar method best for adults. 


1892. 

Grandgent, Charles H. The teaching of French and German in our public high 
schools. School and college, 1 : 148-52, March, 1892. 

Compare rteumi' of same article in Academy, fl : .W2 ff. Conversation and writing are side issues. 
Heading and the study of literature form the principal end of the instruction. 


Uausknecht, Emil. American system of education. 
Report of the Commissioner -for the year 1892-93. 

The wilier, a German, deprecates our methods of leaching 
and ineffective. 


In L\ 8. Bureau of education, 
vol. 1. |>. 521-33. 

modern languages as being very crude 


Heller, Otto. Modem languages as a “mental discipline. Education^ 13: 102-9, 
October, 1892. 

Deals with Babbitt's paper on Common sense In teaching' modern languages. {See under 1893.) 

Lowell, James Russell. Latest literary essays and addresses. Boston, 1892. 

The author speaks highly of the uses of the modem languages in lids address delivered Ivoforo the 
Modem language association of America, In 1889, and published In the Publications for 1890. Ho 
favors the translation method by which he was taught, blit warns against making too linguistic tho 
study which he would make literary. 

A new method of teaching modern languages. Educational review, 4 : 80-84, June, 
1892. 

Reprinted from an artielo by “A. A. M ‘ in the Journal of education (London). Contains a list 
of books written on and lu accordance w ith tho phonetic system. 

This paper on the rise of tho reform method in Oermany begins to acquaint Americans with the 
nature of this movement and the methods employed by tho reformers. See also Victor, W. A new 
method of language teaching. Kdueational review, 0:351 -59, 1893. Cf. also Babbitt, E. H. Thepeda- 
gof teal section of tho Modem language association Educational review, 7 ; 188-91. 

The German reform movement, which had been most active since the beginning of tho eighties, 
becomes now the pacemaker for American modem language teaching. 


1 


i 189.T. 

; Babbitt, E. H. Tho preparation of modern language teacher* for American inetitu* 1 

1 tions. In Modem language association of America. Publication*, 1893. so\. t 

f 8. P. lii-lxi. 

Reviews the requisites in a teacher of modem languages, lie should know his subject, and he 
ahouM know English thoroughly. The effort to create the atmosphere of the foreign country in the 
classroom U deprecated, but foreign tVavel and residence are Important for the teacher. 

' Bowen, B. L. French in Ohio high schools and colleges. Columbus, Ohio, 1893. 

A p tea for more time and at.sntton to French In Ohio is made by Prof. Bowen In this statistical 
rtudy containing also hints on method, 

fjp mck miiiUTti, as the natural method is dubbed, continues to draw tbe Ire of the schoolmen, al » 
j shown in the following; Modem language teaching and MpTockmtuUrei. Dial, lfcl»-30. 

■■■■Mi 
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National education afwooiaUon ofihe United States. National council of education. 
Report of the Committee of ten on secondary school studies Washington. 
Government printing office, 189:1." ii, 249 p. 8? (U. 8. Bureau of education 

[Pul dications | whole no. 205) 

Anticipates the report of the Committee of twelve (1898). 

Wilson. I nst ruction in modern languages preparatory to college In Modern lan* 
(juage iiswH'iation of Ohio. Proceeding** , 1893. p. 13-18 
Discusses the amount amt kind of work done in high schools, and deplores thu lack of oontact 
betwoon high school and college teachers. The question of method is touched ujxjn. 

1891. 


Cutting, Starr W Should the elementary ntudy of grammar be chiefly inductive? 
In Mori or ii language association of America Publications, 1894. vol. 9 p. 
xix-xxiv 

Prof Cutting contends i hat it should U* in the early stages of the study and gives valuable suggiv 
lions as to the method. He has exerted a grttal influence along this lino by his actual practice in the 
classroom, 

Magill, Edward H The new meihod in modern language study. In Modern lan* 
guage aivtN'ialioii of Anierit^. J Publications, lS9o. vol. 10 p. xxiiif 

A paper nuid at the 12lh annual meeting of the Association. DmvmU>r -27-». IMM. 

The title of this laqu'r is a misnomer in that it advocates the regular grammar-translation method, 
although conversation is supposed Ho be introduced late In the course. ^ 

Payne, William M. Modern language in secondary whoolM*. School review, 2 : 7*1— su, 
February, 1S94 

Advises against trying to teach conversational tier muff and quotes various professors on this point. 
Uoading must bo the' prominent aim, ig i-oursc lie dosing Ishrfrnhetl for teachers in smmdary 
schools. 


Mtxlern langtuge teaching and s f/rwhnifijtlirn. Dial, 1G : 129-30, March l, 

1894 . 

Rambeau, A. On the value nf phonetics in leaching modern languages. Die noueren 
/apractic n, 2 : 1 -20. 

Dbcusavs value of phonetics anti give? valuable schomo of procoduro for teaching clcmentHry 
phonetics. • 


Tetlov,* John. Foreign language study in grammar schools. Educational review, 
7 : 111-21. February, 1894 

Contends U should be si vied midway In the gmmmArsonool course, and prefers to start with 
French. Time for this study maybe gained by omitting parts of English grammar find geogmphy. 
One hour a week should be' taught by a native Frenchman. 


Thpmas, Calvin. The teachera’ii out tit. in German School review, 2:401-12, Sep- 
tember, 1891. 

Oivea bibliography. i 

1895 . 


Schilling, Hugo K Educational value of the modern languages. Educational 

review, 9: 385-90, April, 1895. * . 

Counts up various uses of tho study; compares t 1 m value of modem languages with that of I-aiic 
and Omok, and contends that the study of modaW language* should precede that of Latlu snd 
Greek beoadao bettor adapted to abilities of young pupils. 


Spencer, Frederick. On the reform of methods in teaching the modern languages, 
together with an experiment in the teaching of German. In Modern language 
association of Ohio. Proceedings, 1&95. 
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1896 . 

Brandi, Francis 15. Some pyschological aspects of the teaching of modem languages. 
In Association of colleges and preparatory schools of the Middle .States and Mary- 
land. Proceedings of the 9th annual convention, Easton, Fa , November 20-30 

1.S95. Philadelphia, lf»90. p. 54-60. 

Discussion follows. ' * 

Thp forms of thinking are three: 1. Cognition or conception, the characteristic of which is unity. 
- Judgment, the charw’tensi ic of which is emphatic 3. Heasoning, the chumcteristic of which Is 
coherence. In » concept wn have a logical subject or a logical predicate; in u judgment, we have a cate- 
gurical.propQSltiun; in reasoning, w U have romiectwl discourse. Those are the t hreo forms of thought 
mohis. The pedagogy! application is tluU words must bo studied in their coherent relations; that 
is. m apntenres. • , 

Bnplir. J. W . l)i(* ncueron Rprarlgen in den VereimV'ten Staaten. Die neuen>iffmra- 
chon, 4 : 507-08 MS'JG). 

Tells of status of preparation on the part of teachers of French in thp-VnltM Staler and savs the* 
do Dot become proficient ,n sprang but are trained in the literatureAd the history of the French' 
language. However, they perfect themselves to some extent in conversational couracs or by visits 
to France. • w 

Bru. c, Charles A. U Fontaine in the classroom. In Modern language association 
nf Ohio. Proceeding, 1896. p. 09-81. 

Rets forth virtues of Is Fontaine as a classroom text. 

(’ran/,, Kate. Prose selections for Gernuui classes. 
pfOhif. Proceed iiurs, 1890. p. 04-08. 

Advocates reading oasy prose* instead of predominantly ,'1***^ ’ 

Peering, William Gorman classic,* in high school*. In Modern language 'association 
uf Ohio. Proceedings, 1890. p..Y>-r;.V 

Deplores early use or classics in high school. Easy literatim- shout, I bo mad first. If classics are 
val'ae' ' h " Sh °" ' n<>t **' mcn>1> ' transkUHl ' but enjoyed ami appreciated in t lu-ir entire cultural 

• 

Efigern, h. A. Pietorial aids in the teaching of German literature. In Modern lan- 
KUUKeaRHoeiationofOhio. Proceeding, 1890. p. 82-93. 

Ust of books with descriptions. 

learned, M. 1). Differentiation and environment in modern language instruction 
In’ Association of colleges and preparatory schools in the Middle States and 
Maryland. Proceeding* of the ‘Jth annual convention, Easton, Pa November 
21-30. 1895. ' Philadelphia, foot.. p. 45-54. ' ' mtK - r 

The n«at of (iillerentiation ot the instruction in various , -lasses an.l In various kind, ot schools 
(wording to the aim, e. g , in the school of language, the ntting school, ami the college or university 

la^ln.,ltirn P ““ °' ^ ^ °< th " asfwts of modem 

Nightingale, A. K. Modern language requirements. School review. 4 • 424-33 
June, 1896. • 

* <•"•“»“><»« on college entrance requirements in languages. Conclude, that Creek 
KhMl curtcuU. ra “* Ua * <> ' ° r modem lan * lla « < ’ 10 scle,,c, ■’ or Oreelt to science, in our secondary 

Sp'ers, I H, B. The oral element in modern language instruction. /Association 
°;.l°“ e ?“ * n L d prepa f torj ' ochoolainthe Middle States a notary land. Proceed- • 

er ^RJO, 1J 


1895. Philadel- 


infjp of tho 9th annual convention, Easton, Pa., NovemborWtH 
phia, 1896. p. 37-4.5. 

He gives excellent grounds for the oral work in that It y lelda a knowledge of mmmur 

ZZS&XS' ‘ nd * T" ,n •“ thW However, ^Z '^h'eTbZt 

!*“ £ l *™% B * thr * rtn f r college student takes Herman and French as a means, and Uattherc 
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18R7. 


- German in the public schools 


Pedagogical seminary, 4 : 260-03. 


Goebel, Julius, Jordan, David Starr and Putzer, - 
In ('alifomia^teachere' association, 1897. 

Street, J. R. A study^in language teaching. 

' April, 18§7. , , 

This is a scientific study, giving a rfoutni'* of various methods of teaching modern longtime 
m an Introduction, but the most valuable part of his work is on the aide of the psychological a^i H 

of the subject, % 

181)8. 

Churvet, Louise. The way to learn a language Kduc at iyiml review, 15: 74-79, Janu- 
ary, 1898. ^ . 

This Ls a favorable exposition and di-^ussion of the Gouin method, 

Magill, Edwuril II. A now depwtjin* in *ho Hi ucly «.f iii.hU ti, UmcuagOH. SWi'4 
review, fi : 257-00, April. 1898. 

The writer gives notice of the work of international cofrcspoDdeme ^ iwmi school children .is 
i-arried on by aeommittec of the Modem language association of America . of which In* in the ehuiriimn. 
The sany subject received attention elsewhere. 


Report of tin* Committee of twelve. fn 
of the Commissioner for the year 1897- w . 


ehools. /« 'Modern language iwsor'iat ion of 


Modern language association of America. 

U. S. Bureau of ©duration?. Report 
vol. 2. p. 1391-1433. 

Submitted at a meeting of the Association held at Charlottesville, Vti., noremlier, ISOS. Appoint- 
ment of committee grew out of a request of tho-Nntional education aworintioii of the United Suites. 

It was desired that the association dt w up model preparatory courses in French and German, and 
make recommendations concerning the practical management of these courses. See also Nutu.iwl 
education association of the United States. Journal of proceeding* and address**, IS!Kk p. 707 .V.. 

In the latter: recommended courses of study in German, p. 732-M; same for French, p. 74.1-47: 

„ and specimen examination p*!*™ In French for admMon to college, p. 717-ftf; same for German, 

p. 751-54. .... , , . 

Thi? la the most important pap 0 ** of 1808. Kora synopsis ** Chapter \ II. * 1 or an extended •■njl 
* « U lte favorable review and discussion of the report consult FUdagogisf he inonivtslufte ‘ ( Mil wuukee, 

0 < "Win.), 1: 10-13,20-20,20-22, March, AprU,4ud May, 1000; also Kiluculioiia! review, 10: Ut-ai, Febru- 
ary, 1900. 

Paschall. Gorman instruction in high 
Ohio. 'Proceedings, 1898. p. 38-45. 

Speaking can not be successfully taught; therefore we must concentrate on reading and grammar 
Walker. A natural method for learning languages. *In Mtxlcrn language aseoriaiinii 
of Ohio. Proceedings, 1898. p. 22-30. 

• Deplore*, shortsightedness of natural-method men, but proceeds to expound a natural method of 
hia own. , * 

1890 . ^ * 

Dapprich, Emil. Dio methoden des modernen spmchunterrichU* Padagogix’he 
monatflhefte, 1:33-36, December, 1899. 

Excellent outline Of course* In German in elementary and secondary schools, together with discus- 
sion of aims. ^ 

D© Brisay, Charlee T. The De Brisay analytical French method. ^ wientifir eyMem 
of acquiring a thorough conversational and literary knowledge of the French 
language. Embracing a vocabulary of seven thousand words. Toronto, ( anada, 
and Rochester, N. Y., Academic do Brisay, 1899-1906. 

Duby, Marie C. French is not yet a dead language. In Modem language association 

of Ohio. Proceedings, 1899. p 107-13. 

Agitate* for a live treatment of French In classroom and advises a course in French syllabication at 
the beginning of the course 6f study. _ 

i in the year 1906 the name of this journal waa changed to Monatahefte fllr deutsche spreche und p*kii- 
gogtk. It is published by the National German- American teacher* ' seminary , Milwaukee. 
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D °"l899 ari p’ iSr Tel ‘ h Moder " lan?uug0 as * ociat ' on of Ohio. Proceedings, 

This 1 a a discussion of William Tell as a hlglmchool text. 

Jiynw. Edward S. Dictation ami positinti in modern languor, teaching. /„ 
Modern language assomatinn of America. Publications 1900 vol IS n 
•XXV'XXX. * * ‘ ’ P* 

A highly valuable parvr at thojlmo. 

Itcacl at the 17th annual meeting of the association, New York, December 27-2U, i« 99 . 

^ AlM,Kl, ' rM ■‘"■.C'lageawK-ialionnfOhin. Proceedings, 

WVrihner. The modem- language teacher’s task in the high school /„ Modem 
lanLrua^ciwPocinnnn nf Ohio. Pnweedinps, lsnn. p. M-7) 
rhe paper deals with various daws of modem language students and their dii/erent needs and 
,11, how hey are d.lforonUniod i„ ,he stccle .,i K l, Scho.1, Dayton, Ohio, .n Ithons the 
*" tu progress and tu make use of some ilUiMrutivcjnaterial. * 


Pudagogwoho monato- 


Cutting, Starr W. Einiso prinzipien dry yprarhunturrirht* 
hofto, 1: M-21, March, \<M. 

The nuilmr sots forth Unit ho omlxxlies mueh of the reform leaching in his own class work Ills 
main prm, iplos follow: 1 \ isualmng and hearing a foreign language are equally valuable- 2 The 
spirit of the language resides In the sentence, not in Isolated words. 3. The study of roZulaMan 

Tn “ , !i P ° " ml * Ul< ' clas,lM - 4 A I|VI ' slull >- »' 'ho language increases tho InH „f Z 

Thipll. e. 1 here Is a distinction Iwtwoen ochre and pamurc vocabulary acquired by the learner The 

. Ponve'Znp ' r> " 0r,IS ,hal ,,:,n l>0 r " °^ ,iicd ' l ">' “ « ‘hose that can be used In willing 

The writer shows methods of armoring each sort of vocabulary and writes coneemingihe value of 

is to l/p™^“ “ "' ,>1,rer ,0n,: '‘ P I$ ,0 1,0 “' ld :ra " Sl "' i0n ‘ nl ° »«*gn language 

Hepp, Jean. Ueber niiturliclic meihodcn bt-ini lehren ncuer sprachcn. Padagogische 
jiumiUshofte, 1 : 2-5, 7-1 L\ January and February, 1900k. • 

"iseu.sses.thc natural and Herlili uiethods and casts doubts on Ihciromcicrcy. 

Llasliohere unlerrichtaw-e^n in den Vereinigten Stouten. Deutk-he rundsehau, T900 

I Ids work gives a general survey »f higher instruction in the Vnlied Slates. 

- S H Th ° P °u ,i r >n ° f fiUnUiU1 ,0at ' hiuB “ th(i h « E 84,110018 of Ontario, 
rudagogttiche monatehefte, 1 : 20-28, May, 1900. 

(lives short account of status, with statistics. 

Lawton, William 0, 4 - l **' * * 

l!KH). 

The writer advocates German ns a substitute for Greek in elementary and high schools. 

Sohinz, Albert. Objections to the use of somo modern language text-booW Educa- 
tional review, 19:75-80, January, 1900. ' 

Objects to the use of slung arid colloquialisms in certain books. 

Spaulioofd, Arnold Werner. Die erato stufe dea deutschen unterrichta in dor hoch- 
K-nulo. l adagojpyohe rnonatahefto, 1 : 9-18, October, 1900 
The wriler discusses the Intensive study ota limited antounl of Coding material with o view to the 
acquisition o, an ochre vocabulary. He deprecates ,hc reading method, 'espec^^ghi rZdTng 

SRf ? Griechisoh oder . deutoch? > Paciagogiache monatohefte, 1 : 29-30, June 

ItfUU. ♦ ' ’ * 

ThU give* a review of Lawton’s ostfclp quoted above. 


HubHlitute for Greek. Atlantic monthly, 85:807-10, June, 
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Swoet, Henry. The practical study ol languages . New York, Holt & co., 1000. 

xiv, 280 p- 12? 

Bibliography: p. 279-80. 

Thlssi&piflcant look favors beginning with the spoken language* 

Thiergeny/lL ar. Refonn in the German higher whoohi and the reform movement in 
modern language teaching. School review, 8 : *230-33, April, 1000. 

This is an exposition of the refonn teaching In C.ermany. which continues to engross the attention 
ol writers, although, unfortunately, very few leathers put this method into pruMire. 

Viereck, L. German inatructiun in American rcRooIh. In U S. Bureau of cducaliun. 
Report of the Commiwioner fur the year 1900-1. v«l. 1. P- 531-iOS. 

The year UKX) brought forth thiyftfst historical Mnerit;^ work on Ctmion Uistrui-tioii in the I nitd 
■ Slates It original! v appeared! n Braun* liweig. I'JOU. under the title. Zwel Jahrhundcrte (leuts.hni 
uiiterrlchts ln tfen Vcreinigten Beaten. This English translation is mi abridgment. 

1001 . 

Chapin, Charles W. E Development of the Htudyof Greek and V reach in American 
colleges. Chautauqua]), 32 : 581-84, March, 1001: 

- \ fter a stiniv of the development of purses in Cm>k and French in Air mean colleges and uni- 
versities, and a survey of the place ‘which each otrupiesin tlienCMMiay .the conclusion must U- mu-hrO 
that neither hits expanded: at the exjicn.se of the other. * ^ 

Chapman, Frederick W. The question of languages as affected by uur new political 
relations. Education. 21 : 357-59, February, 1901. 

Relates to Spanush and advocates simplified spoiling in English. 

Frohl ichor, nans, t’ber /dele und' lehrmittd dea deub* hen unterri(ht« un H^kundar- 
srhulen und gynutasieu. Padagogiwhe monatshefte, 2 188-41, March, 1901 

Another tenet ol the German reform party finds more adherents, vli., that one aim of the teaelmii; 
is the Introduction to the culture of the foreign country 

Gorman conference. In National education association of die United States. Journal 

of proceedings and addresses, 1901. p.590-91. 

The German eontcrenee nlXhe N/HtopM education association concurred In the views express'd 
In the preceding paper. Translation, It twos mid, should he used as a means ot testing Ihc.pnpt s 
knowledge ot a text, .ml as a means ofhts obtaining such knowledge. Retroversions were also 
udvocatod. 

Kuttner, Bernhard. Wcrtschatzung und lehrmethodcn dor dcutschen eipmchc. 

Piidagoeischc monatshefte, 2 1 185-92, April, 1901. 

Tho grammar-translation meUw*tolls more and more lath disrepute. I'rot. Calvin T 1'Onms is 
severely censured lor his lovoruldc otttlude towards this method width his opponents, basing their 
opinion on a great lto.lv ol relent. Ut'crolure at.d proetlce. describe as ein Obcrwundofcr slandponkt. 

More aUontion Is paid lo object lessons In elemenlary instruction while in accordance with the 
reform program iff Germany the Inductive study ot gram mar Is advocated . 

Learned, M. D. Doutsoh gotten Englisoh, oder Dentarh neben Englisch? Pada- 

gogische monatshefte, 2 : 290-93, September, 1901. 

The question ot the study ot Genoa!, In the puhllq elem^tary schools combines to call forth sup- 
porters for Oerraan as a means of cuiluro and discipline. ^ 

1902 . 

Cooley, Edwin G. Touching German in Chicago tthoola] Educational review, 

24 : 333-J34, November, 1902. ' * 

Tells of changes in organliation ol (lerman teaching. 

Jagemann, H. C. G. von. Das rOttzoi’g eines lehrera dos deutschen. Pildagogiache 

monatshefte, 3 : 261-88, September, 1902. . , M 

The question ot the Reallen by which to Introduce the learner to the foreign clvlUxationconilnu 
to grow In importance. Following Stephan WoeUhoW. lead In Germany, American pedagogues 
* are demanding more attention to the teaching ot the foreign olvllHatlon aDd Insiltutlons^ 

German Instruction tn our elementary public schools Is best given by beginning with object lessot* 
Good outlines tor suoh a course are given. Alter three to five months of such Instruction, narration 
laintibduced. ' 
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Kern, Paul 0. Should teachers of German aim at some acquaintance with the his- 
torical development of the German language and literature? — The linguistic 
aspect of the question. School review, 10 : 00-08, January, 1902. 

For the literary sido of the quostloo see article by Prof. ('. von Klenzo, In same rcU dy, p. 68-60. 

Learned, M. D. When should German instruction begin in the jmblic Wu>ol8? 
radagogisrhci mnnatshcftp, 2:80-89, February,4bo2. * * 1 \ 

The question when German instruction should l>egin in our public schools A discussed f^m the 
viewpoint of American and Kiiroiwin cx|MTience*imd pnu-tii e. Diwussmo pf the attitude i\ Ger- 
many on this point ts Riven ns follows: In the elementary srhuo.. the foreign language should always 
lx' taught as u living longue. \\ lien German instruction should ijegin iti the publicise hool emit* 
depends on locul conditions, Imt it should be begun early enough before the high u-hool to give ehq 
pupil n sinjplt* speaking ami writing knowledge of German. 

McLouth, Lawrence A. Tilt* teaching <>i literal tiro in the Hceundary schools. P&da- 
gogiwhr; monaUihcflc, 2: 119-24, 15H-U5, March and April, 1902* 

Stress ts laid on literary 'appreciation us awiiust grammajical or iihtlological study of literature. 

Prokowh, Ed. Per crate denlsche Hprachuutcrricht aiuangluamerikaniflchen schulen. 
Padagogia'hc imWtHhefte, 2: 207-11, October. 1902. 

Wcick, W. H. I.)*t crate flprlfWiunterricht ' auf aimchanlicber grumllage. Lada- 

' gogiwche inoimbihefte, 3;3Il-15 t 222-28, Ot-mber and November, 1902. 

This is a r?view of various methods. 

1903. 

Altwhul, Arthur. l*cber die naturliche mctlmdc im deutcchen untorricht. P&da- 
g( igbk'he monataheflc, 4 : 222-22, Niwembcr. 1902. 

By ntUllrliche met bode the writer mentis the direct method. It includes speuking, reading, and 
memorizing. He gives outlines, aims, and methods. 

IGhlwen, Leopold. Die dcutwhe Icklure an den amcrikanischt*n wlntlen. Pada- 
* gogiwhe moua.hshitfrtN +:-lV>-70, May, 1902. 

This Is a chapter olllahlsen’s tjook, The teaching of modem foreign languugen. Huh ton Olun A 
oo., 1905. * 

lluchner, Valentin. The educational value of modern languages. PiUl agog inch e 

• monatHheft.e,- 197-201, June, 1902. 

Remarks onjthe ^storie development of this study in the United Slates, and on its value. 

Cuar, John F. Thestudy of modern languages and literatures. Educational review, 
25 : 39-48, January, 1§03. 

Dwells on the diilcrehcvs between the German and the American viewpoint. The student must 
lie introducedgto the spirit of the language, lie wants American students to view tier man literature 
as the expression of the national consciousness. 


Florcr, Warren W. Remarkw on the direct method of leaching German. Piidago- 
gisohe inonatshefte, 4 : 303-9, Septembor-Ociuber, 1903. 

Thoughts on modern language teaching culled from ^oted authors, outlines of a proposed 
course. Gives bibliographical Information. 


[Griebech, M.] German in public schools. Piltfagogische monatshefte, 4 : 108-11, 
March, 1903. ) 

German should be taught in the clemeifary schools by 8{>ccta/ teachers. 

Grdben, G. G. von der. Entwickelung uml Aland im dcul.schen unterrichla in den 
m-hulen von Erie^Pa. P&dagogiAt:he mnimtshcfle, 4 : 215-21, June, 1903. 
Grummann, Paul H. Review of Viereek’H ?femmn«iii( rue lion itr American schools. 
Educational review, 26:194-98, September, 1903. * 

This Is a rather unfavorable review, Imputing bias and incompleteness. 


Mackay, D.and Curtis, p. J. First French book according to the “New method" 
of teaching modem languages. London and New York, Whittaker & Co., 1903. 
xvi, 321 p. 8? ^ 

This work Is reviewed by E. Manley in School review, 12:M5-.'«J, June, 190i 
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Silberbag, Betty. Correlation of German with other etudiee. Pftdagogiache monate* 
hefte, 4 : 82-87, 113-18, February and March, 1903, f 

Corretotion of the modern languages with other studies is demanded in an excellent d l wytifl n of 
the relations between English and German languages, Literatures, and institutions. \ 

Wolf, Ernest. Die realien im deutschen sprachunterricht. P&dagogische mmieik 
hefte, 4 : 240-47, September^October, 1903. 

Advocates the use of realien, and gives outlines. 

1904 . 

# 

Aldrich, Fred D. The function of grammar in the teaching ui modern language. In 
National education association of the United States. Journal of proceedings and 
addresses, 1904. p. 525-28. 

Grammar is a means to an end; it should be restricted to use as an aid In understanding and 
ahould'be taught inductively Ar young and deductively for older siudents. 

Atechul, A. Die natOrliche methode in der grammatik, P&dagogische monats- 
hefte, 5 : 255-62, September-October, 1904. > 

This is an exposition principally of Gouin's chapter on teaching grammar. Compare Oouin's The 
art of teaching and studying languages. 

Bagster-Collins, Elijah \V The teaching of German in secondary schools. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. viii, 232 p. 12? 

Bibliography: p. 224-3?. • 

This book, the most influential of the year, gives a good exposition. of the reform method used in 
Germany and advises it, with modifications, for the United 8tatcs. Unfortunately, the work haj 
a decided bias in that it was written with one eye on Thomas's “ Practical German grammar/' On 
the whole, it is the best book we have for young teachers, tontaining as it does a good bibliography, 

' excellent outlines of method, and the results of broad experience. We have here, then, the second 
Important work which advocates essentially the direct method for the United States. The contents 
can only be Indicated here. After a historical introduction folio* chapters on: The value of German; 
Aim of a course; Pronunciation; Work in speaking; Grammar; Written exercises; Composition; 
Reading; Translation; Vocabulary; and Bibliography. 

Batt, Max. X'onversation os a vehicle of instruction in modern languages. In National 
education afflociation of the United States. Journal of proceedings and addresses, 
1904, p. 532-33. 

Advocates conversation, but says it should bo used with caution, 

Brereton, Cloudesley. The teaching of modern languages in England. School 
review, 12 : 441-61, June, 1904. 

Tells of the compromise method adopted In England, I, e., the reform method, with modifications. 

A discussion of method is Included. * 

C, C. Land und leute. Ein jnahnwort. Pftdagogische monatahefte, 5 : 310-17, 
December, 1904. 

With the acceptance of th^flifect method the realien were bound to receive Increasing attention. 
One of the foremost articles on these is that by C. C., In that it ca|M forth considerable discussion 
(see the following numbers of the Monatahefte) and also gave pr^cal helps and bibliography. 
One may say that by this time the direct method has wan the day, In theory at least. All of the • 
papers which have appeared in 1904, save two, stand for the reform method or for reform ideas. 

Chambers, Samuel A. French^fnstruction in California— its aims and methods, % 

School review, 12 : 473-8J, June, 1904. ' - 

Brief exposition of reform* movement In Europe, which the writer advooatea for the United Stitei 
In part. 

Cohn, Adolphe, The adjustment between secondary school and college work in 
modern languages. School review, 12 : 468-72, June, 1904. 

• Dlscumes foreign language In German and In American schools. Instruct^)# in modern language* 
Should be relegated to^ower schools for the foundations; to higher tor a study of the literature, which 
Is to be oonducted in th* foreign language. 
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Cutting, Starr W . Some defects in the teaching of modern languages in college and 
university. School review, 12 : 30£l8, April, 1904. 

Also published to Pldagogische monatshefte, 5 : 38 - 48 , January, 1904. 

The defects are: Neglect of the spoken language; literary study and reading of classics are often 
tfegun too early; too much strew is laid on the facts of language history, etc. A valuable paper. 

Darrin, Katherine. German language in the classroom. School review, 12 : 559-82, 
September, 1904. 

The tendency seems more in favor of a direct method and against translation. German is 
as the language of the classroom. 

Duby, Marie-Caroline. The teaching of French.' School review, 12 : ST&-23, June 
1904. S 

Inveighs against annotated editions and the study of phonetics. 

Eliot, Charles \V. What has been gained in uniformity of college admifsion require- 
ments in the past twenty years? Schoobreview, 12 : 757-69, December, 1904. 

Fontaine, (. . The teaching of French in secondary schools. School review 12 : 
511-17, June, 1904. 

Goettach, Charles. International correspondence of pupils: lie present status in Ger- 
many. School review, 12 . 78-33, January, 1904. 

Gohdes, W. H. Modern language instruction in secondary schools. In Schoolmas- 
ters’ association of New York and vicinity. 12fh annual report, 1904. p. 43-63. 

Good points of direct method are stated. An important discussion follows on p. 63-65. 

Grandgent, C. H. French as a substitute for Latin. School review, 12 ; 462-67 June 
1904. t 1 

Contends that It Is not a proper substitute. v -< 

Gregor, Ixrigh R. Translation. School review, 12 : 482-90, June, 1904. 

A plea for good English in translation and for special vocabularies. 

rGronow, Hans. International correspondence of pupils. School review 12 -84-88 
January. 1904. 1 

Haertel, Martin II. International correspondence of pupils: Its present status in 
English-speaking countries. School review, 12 ; 89^96, January, 1904. 

This notes the status of the movement at the time. 

Heine, Heinrich. Das chorsprechen und -lesen inderechule.' Pftdagogische monato- 
heft, 5 : 239-43. September-October, 1904. 

* Advises its use with moderation and gives methods. 

Ingres, Maxime. The teaching of modern languages under present conditions. 
School review, 12 : 491-601, June, 1904. 

' Spoken language is necessary in the classroom. The writer express* certain ideas hcmwiy advtv 
cateerty Gouin. > 

JenFins, ^Thomas A.\ A brief for French in the high school. School review, 13 : 77-83 

, 'January, 1905. 

. Read November 12, 1904, at the annual conference of teachers of .Romance languages In ooUcna and 
aohools In relations with the University of Chicago. 

Makes out a Justification for French In the high school. ' 

Jesperaen, Jens O. H. How to teach J foreign language. . London and New 
York, The Macmillan co., 1904. Iflt p. 12? 

Select list of books: p. 193-94. 

* „ Thl8 15 &nother important book of th/year, giving an exposition of the direct method as used in 
Scandinavia and pleading for Its exturton. ^ 

Johnson, \V. Ek Rapid reading. In National education association of the United 
8t atee. Journal of proceedings and addressee, 1904. p. 628-31. 

Reviews the oustemary arguments for and igaixwt this practice. 
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Moeeley educational commianon to the United States of America, Octobei-December, 
1903. Reporta. London, Published for the jfroprietor by the Co-operative print- 
ing society (ltd.), 1904. xxw, 400 p. 8? ™.i_ 

Although modem language as a disciplinary and cnltmal study comes to demand and to receive 
more recognition to college and high school « a s ub stitute for the classics, nevertheless the Moseley 
oobunlsston ponslder our teaching of modern W#Bfiges erode. 

Ransmeier, J. C. The educational significance of modern language study in the 
secondary" "Aool. South Atlantic quarterly, July-October, 1904. 

Offers a good review of the thought on the subject and hints on a conservative method. 

jtogere, Howard J., erf. Congress of arte and sciences. Universal exposition, St. Lpuis, 

' 1904. vol. 3. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin co., 190,. 

Con taim department of history of languages, with a valuable bibliography. 

Smith, George A. The aim of modern language study in our secondary w hooln. In 
National education association of the United States. Journal nf proceedings and 
addresses, 1904. p. 522^24. 

- Contains Ideas on the grammar-translation method, formerly advocated by others. 

Snow, William B. The teaching of 'French in secondary schools. School review, 

)2 : 502-10, June, 1904. 

Plra for more discussion of the subject, for the direct method, and forgreuterconceutratton In courses. 
Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner. Aim and charaote^f the work of firet-ycaf German. 

Education, 24:581-95, June, 1904. W J . , , ' 

A combination of Inductive and dedueUv* methods of teaching grammar h recommended for the 
first year of the high school. The inductive method is best for youn^pupils, the deductive for adulte. 

Trettien, A. W. Psychology* of the language interest of children. Pedagogical 
seminary, 11 : 113-77, June, 1904. 

Gives theories of the origin of language, and periods of physical and psychical growth in children. 

* The preadolescent period Is the golden time of verbal memory*. Adolescence is the period of greatest 
avidity in language learning. Prof. Trettien’s paper establishes a scientific basis for elementary 
language teaching. 

V reeland, Williamson U. The modern languages in .secondary schools and collepea: 
In Association of colleges and prcjiaratonN^hixils in the Middle States and Mary- 
land. Proceedings, 1904. p. 30-48. 

Unguagestudy should becultural. The power of concentrator must be got wmehow. Thonmgh- 
niosTnot soqpe, should be the aim inejemedtary classes. More systematic course of training in modern 
language is necessary. Discussions follow. ) 

Worden, J. P. Illustrated aids to the teaching of modern language, with special 
reference to the teaching of German.* In National education association of the 
United States. Journal of proceedings and addresses, 1904, p. 533-30. 

1905 . 

The literature of the year is strong in the matters the Rcalien. There is evident a 
better knowledge of 4he practice and theory of teaching modern languages in Euroj>o. 

A body of standards, mostly established in Europe, is coming to be recognized. 
The psychological p%e of the study, too, as put forth principally in German publica- 
tions is coming to its own. Random subjective discussion of these problems 
longer wanted. Whoever would from now on make an advance in this work must l>c 
in powewion of a thorough knowledge of a vast body of valuable literature on the 
subject. " *• 

Arnold, Frayk-R. “Couleur locale” in the French classroom. School review, 
m 13 ; 540-43, September, 1905. 

Pleads for tho use ol Rsalien; for texts without annotation; for unillngual dletionariw, etc. 
[AehMman, Lorley Ada] French [in the University of Chicago elementary school) 
Elementary school teacher, 5 : 599-600, June, 1905. 

Thte to u exposiUoo of aims and methods. . Dramatics used extenalvWy. . 
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[Aahl 6ma.ii , Lorley Ada] The teaching of a language in the elementary school. 
Elementary school teache^S: 285-9 1-, January, 1905. 

She stands squarely (or the direct method, advocates game;, aad gives examples. 

Babken, I,. The teaching of modem language*. Translated from the German by 
M. B. Evans. Boston, Ginn & co., 1905. 97 p. 8? 

This volume con tains the lectures delivered In 1903 by I’rof. Bahlsen at Teachers College on The 
teaching of modern languages. It was published two years later in the United States by (Jinn <fcoo. 
This important contribution to t he subjec t in America outlines the history of the methods of modem 
language teaching, in Europe* The chapter on pronunciation gives an elementary treatise on pho- 
netics and sound physiology of French and German. The analytical inductive method of teaching 
is set forth. The concluding chapter oilers outlines for a course in reading. The influence of this 
book has been considerable. The standards set up and Ihe method advised for use in the United 
States are widely at variance with those laid down m the report of the Committee of twelve (1888), in 
that the book stands squarely for a direct met hod wit h a large use of t he foreign language in the classroom. 

There are several reasons why more teachers nave not taken up the direct method. Maoy teachers 
were, and are, unfit to do so because of lack of adequate training. Hut even withe sufficient reading, 
writing, and speaking knowledge they lound the new style of teaching unworkable for the reason 
that they had not seen the direct teaching in actual use. If young people are to learn to use a new 
method effectively , they must see it in actual operation. In teachers' courses in the universities 
they had learned and read about the new method but had had no oppjhfcinity to see it in use. 
Moreover at oae timethe weight of authority seemed to be against, or at InlSiot to be in favor of, 
the direct method, *mwever. in spite of this, the new movement has gained siK^^torre that by th 
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time it is at least'll nfashVmable to come out against it. 

Becker, Henrietta. Methods of teaching German. 

119057] 9 p. 8? 

An elementary discussion of methods. 

California association of teachers of German Report of committed on a four years’ 
course in German for secondary schools. Hugo K. SchRling, chairman. In 
Mona tahefte fttr deutsche eprachc und padfigogik, 7 : -18-53, 7P76, February, 1906. 

This plan Is based upon a preliminary report which was discussed and adopted at a meeting of the 
association held In Berkeley, Cal.. Decemlter 2S. ISM, in connection with the annual session of the 
California teachers' association. 

( on tains outlines, including bibliography and suggestions on method. Reprinted In pamphlet 
|fonn, 1906. Vo place of publication given. ' 

< hamberlin, W . A. The comparative study of words in foreign languages. School 
review, 13:315-23, April, 1905. 

Crane, Thomas F. The modern languages in secondary schools and colleges. In 
Association of col leges and preparatory schools in the Middle States and Mwyland. 
Proceedings, 1905. p 23-30. ^ ' 

Historical notes on modem language teaching and on entrance requirements. What schools shall 
leach elementary modem languages? Training of teachers of foreign travel and residence recom- 
mended. 


Cutting, Starr W. Ubcrdcn gobmuch von Ichrbflchcrn bcim unlorricht in der deut- 
schen sprachc. Pftdagogischo monutsheftc, 0:219-26, Septembor-October, 1905. 

Text-boob are made too much of In teaching. More up should be made of the spoken language. 
The characteristics of good text-books are enumerated. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander Rudolph. I}io zukunft doa deulsrhcn unterrirhta im ameri- 
kaniachen unterrichfwcsen. Pildagogaiche monatHhcftc, 6 : 238 -^ 5 , September- 
October, 1905, 0 * 

Discusses the question pro and con and claims a place for German In the public elementary schools, 
not as a concession to the Germans, but because of the cultural and educational value of a foreign 
Unguage. la Germany, a modem language is taken up at about the age of nine In the hfiheren bOrger- 
stimlftn, gymnasien, etc. The Nationals deutyclwmerlkanischer tehrerbund should oooperate with 
Modem language association of America and the National education association of the United 
States to further the cause of German in the public elementary schools. Unfortunately, nothing 
earns of Uyysopositlon. **■ 

and omt: Report of a committee of nine. 'Madison, Win., 1905. 19 p. 89 

This Is a brlaffbr a modem language— In Ais case, Oenogn-in the upper gradea of the grammar 
MhooU In WInqiibIii. 
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Kagan, Jonah M. and others. Leave of absence for study abroad. In New England 
modern language association. Publications, 1905. vol. 1, no. 1. p. 13-30. 

Coo tains exodlent discussions of foreign travel and reaideooe for modern language teachers, together 
with addresses, names, etc. 

Kern, Paul 0. “Pie neueren eprachen ’’ School review, 13:51-54, January, 1905. 

Notice of this Journal and extracts from an article on the progress in modern language teaching in 
Germany sinoe 1890. 

The question of translation in the teaching of modern languages School 

review, 13:293-306, AydU4903 

Argues against Inin IjjdlffjHinftriliii inductive method or teaching grammar. Distinguishes l»- 
tween the direct or reform method and the natural method, which latter he will none of. Heading is 
to form the center of instruction, but speaking Is important. Many of the means of the reformers anu 
of others are given. ^ 

Realign im neusprachlichen untorricht. P&dagogische monatshefte, 6 : 226- 

38, September-October, 1905 

An excellent discussion of the history of Realien In Germany and of their use. German literature 
is only a very small part of German life and history We must study all of German life. The modem 
lan g i ^ w must acquaint the learner with the foreign people. The study of classical literature has a 
place because It is the best refloctor of the culture of a nation although not the only one. Advocates 
appointing a committee to make a collection of Realien for the study of German. This important 
paper ends with a good bibliography. 

Norton, Edward L. and Ashl6man, Lorley Ada. Dramatics in the teaching of a 
foreign language. Elementary school teacher, 6:33-39, September, 1905. 

A plea for dramatics, and three dramatised scenes. 

Rambaau, Adolphe. The teaching of modern languages in the American high school . 
Die neueren sprachen (Marburg, Germany), 13 : 193-209, 1905. 

The writer makes a comparative study of this teaching. As to method, speaking should precede 
writing. Knowledge of phonetics necessary to teacher. r 

Reiff, Paul. Der unterricht in den modernen sprachen auf der doujsehon erzieh- 
ungsabteilung der weltausstellung. P&dagogiache monatshefte, 6:41-, 50, H*b- 
ruary, 1905. 

Gives a list of books and helps, with slight discuss! or methods. 


The three following papers <&y Prof. Sachs sUnd squarely for the direct method; 
attack the usual course of random reading; deprecate the common practice of taking 
up classics before the class is well grounded in the living language and grammar; ami ♦ 
call attention to the best French and German readers as models for the hoped-for 
reader in this country. He says it is not necessary to wait for perfect teachers before 
starting on the direct method. Discusses the training of teachers. 


ouations follow. ^ 

Modem languages in secondary schools. Educational revigw, 29 : 163-78, 

February, 1905. & 

Bibliographical note: p. 17$. t 

The modern languages in secondary schools and colleges. In Association of 

colleges and preparatory schools in the Middle States and Maryland. Proceedings, 
1905 . p. 9 - 23 . 

Lay* strata on prop* choice of readings, and point* to European experience and literature in 
modern language teaching. The equipment of a teacher i* discussed. We need not wait for perfect 
teacher* before starting on the direct method. Teachers In secondary schools need special prepara- 
tion for their work. The usual ooUege courses in method* are not suflideot. 
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(Schere, Anna] German [in the?^rriculiur: of the University of Chicago elementary 
school] Elementary school teCKbr 5 : 600-1, June, 1905. 

Stands for direct method. > *V 9 

1906 . 

A shaman, Lorley Ada. Le j(u un ftfcteur important dans Fenseignement d ’uno 
langue. Elementary school teacher, 7 : 288-95, 484-88, December, 1906. and 
April, 1907. 

Aspinwall^ William B. The direct method of teaching modern languages. (As 
applied in the schools of France) Education, 27:45-48, September 1906 ' 
Sketch of present methods In France. Shows influence of Gouin In France. Givis some of the 
devices used. 

Bigelow, John, jr. Modern language teaching, with special reference to pronunci- 
ation and conversation. Technology quarterly, 19:March, 1906. 

Brooks, Frank E. B. The French courts in the Horace Mann school. Teachers 
college record, 7:148-66, March, 1906. 

Cou^jfcdirect method; outlines, phonetics. Very suggestive. 

Dexter, Edwin G. Ten years’ influence of the report of the Committee of ten. School 
review, 14 : 254-69, April, 1906. 

Data on the prevalence of the modem languages In high schools of the United States. 

Fay, Charles E. and others. Specimen entrance examination papers in French and 
German, prepared by college and preparatory teachers for discussion at the 3d 
annual meeting of the New England nqodcrn language association, May 12, 1906 
In New England modern language association. Publications 1006 vol 1 
no. 2 B. p. &-45. 

> lorer, Warren W\ and others. Material and suggestions for the use of German in the 
classroom. I. Ann Arbor, Mich., G. W’ahr [ 0 1906.] v. 8? 

Outlines of grammar; analysis of Immensee and Wilhelm Tell, with suggestive material for theme 
writing; suggestions on high school reading In German. 

Guhdes, William H. The German course in the Horace Mann school. Teachers 
college record, 7 : 167-73, March, 1906. 

Gives outlines, full and suggestive. _ 

Kiefer. Arthur. Der deutache unterricht und der Icsestoff in der hochschule: Mit 
tandbemerkungen. Monatshefte ftlr deutsche eprache und padagogik, 1 7 : 105-6 
April, 1906. ’ 

Discussion of Idea lien, Form alien, and Reali^ 

More time should be given to Healien. 


Contends that too much stress Is laid on classics. 


Lauiner. John E. The question and answerraeFfctal in modern-language teaching. 
Monatehefte ftir deutsche sprache und p&dagogk, 7 : 197-203, September 1906 
Advises use of foreign language in classroom. Writing^ speaking are motor processes (exprr* 
sjonJ; hearing and seeing are sensory processes (impression). Both must be used and connected. 
Psychological grounds for importance of living language. 

Super, furies W. Acquiring languages. Nation, 83 : 220-21, September 13 1906. 
3 with the study of Latin and Greek, but lays stress on cultural side of language study. ? 

/ 1907 . 

Bofgerp]fif,J.L. Variations in die pronunciation of French. 

January, 1907. / '• 


School review, 15:61-73, 


[Carruth, W. H.] What should be the minimum preparation for teaching German 
m American secondary schools? Monatshefte ftffdeuteche eprache und pkdagogik 
8:8f, March, 1907. 

Outlines a disc u ssio n Introduced by the above-named address in ibe departmental meeting of 
Germanic language*, -centre] division of the Modern language association of America, ISOS. 

Evans, M B. TheeubjuniHive mode in elementary German instruction. Monatshefte 
tflr deutache sprache und pSdsgogik, 8 : 309-17, December, 1907. 

BUsht dhcnlan of tht theory of tht l ubjnnotlra. Bnmpfet to MuitrM* ihe precttc. at t , 

> Formeriy PMs|Oft»cli* ~ " 
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Goodnight, 8. H. Einige raodeme einriehtungen im intere»e des fremdspmch lichen 
unterrichta. Monatshofto flir deuUohe aprache und p&dagogik, 8:99-106, April, 
1907 

Notice and exposition of the working of the international correspondence IxM ween school c hildren, 
and of the work of the Soci6tfd'6change Internationale des enfantset dewjeunes gens pour Pdtudedea 
l&nguea 4traog6res. 

Grandgent . C . H. Is mtdem-language*loarhing a failure? School review, 15 : 513-34, 
September, 1907. 

Cf. abo School review, 12 : 4b2-67. June, 1904, where much of t he same material hasappeared. A 
pessimistic view of modern-language teaching. Writer thinks that this teaching is more or less of a 
failure as compared to the teaching of Lat in and Greek. Fortunately for t he modern-language teachers 
this paper is soon after discredited and put to shame by a clear-cut slutLstical study. Cf. Young, 
W. H. School review. t6:258-&4. 

[Griebuch, M] I si die fertigkoit im mtindfiehen gebpiuch dor doutschen spraohe vun 
tlem lehrer de« deutachen *u fordern? Monatahefte fttr deutache spruche und 
piidagogik, 8:321-22, December, 1907. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Should, modern be substituted fur ancient languages for culture 
and training? In New England modem language association. Publications, 
1907 vol 1, no. 3. p, 45-74. 

Handschin, Charles H. A manual for teachers or German in high schtxtisand colleges. 
Miami bulletin, February, 1907 Series VL no. 1. 10 p. 

Advocates a direct method with the first one-half or thrwsuimrters of a year based on the Gouin 
series system. 

Lotapeich, ('. Sdiwierigkeiten desdeutachen fur englischsprcM hende c hiller Motial- 
Hhefte fiir deutache sprache und piidagogik, 8 : 214-21, Septcmber-Octobor, l!H)7. 

Gives list of such difficulties, and means of overcoming them. 

O’Shea, Michael V. Linguistic development and education. Now York, London, 
The Macmillan company, 1907. xviii. 347 p. 12°. 

Bibliography: p. 329-37. 

Gives good summary of Kuropenn theory aud practice in the touching of mcKlern languages. Stands 
for direct method. , 

Notes on the teaching of languages. [Editorial] School review, 15 : 223-26, 

March, 1907. 

On the excellence of the instruction in modern luhguitges in Kurope. Notice of reform movement. 

Roedder, E. C. Statistisches ztun gegenwartigen sionde den doutdchen iinterrichlsan 
den amerikanisehett univereilaten. Monatshefte fiir deutsche Hprache und 
p&dagogik, 8:317-20, December, 1907 

Gives figures on total enrollment in a few colleges and universities. also enrollment in' tier man 
courses, the number of such courses, etc. 

Sifloon, Edward 0 Reading versus translating. School review . 15:508-12. Sept one 

her, 1907. X 

Advises not to traunlate, but gives no adeqitate substitute. | 

Tuckermann, Julius. Courses in French and German - . In New England modern 
language association. Publications, 1907. vol. 1, no. 3. p. 75-79. 

Detailed plans. Quits suggestive. \ 

Shall the preparatory schools be held to a definite and usuform course in 

French and GermaA as they are in Latin’ a"' 1 Greek and English 7S In New Eng- 
land modem language aseoeiat ion. Publications, 1907. vol. 1, no. 3. p.18-44. 

Discussion follows. 

Writer sets down the following propositions: l. More time and a prescribed amount of time should 
. be given to modern languages. 2. A few specified books should be reed and studied carefully, white 
pome should be specified for rapid reading. 3. Pay more attention to pronunciation and to the ora* 
use of language. 4. An elementary know ledge of botb French and German should be required of ill 
who enter the colleges. 5, French and German should be allowed as many credits for entrance to 
college as Latin and Greek. ^ \ 
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Why should the teacher of German have a knowledge 0 [ phonetics? A symposium. 
School review, 15 : 4f> — GO, January^ 1907. 

Artlcles by A. C. von No£, Edith Clawson, and Paul 0. Kern. 

Emphasises the value of phonetics in modern-language teaching: 

Wold man n, H. Der gegen wdrtige stand des deutechen unterrirhtain den Vereinigten 
S tauten. Monatshefte fiirdeuU* ' e spracheund piidagogik, 8 : 221-29, September- 
Oc tuber, 1907. 

An excellent sketch of t he history of C.ermu.i instruction in the Cnited States. Takes pride in past 
achievements in this line and points out the un tor the future. 

1908 . 

AnptiH, France* K. The teaching of French in the Fnivcraity high school (University 
of ( School rc\ icw, l(i: 125-33, February, 1908. 

1 he wrih-r seems to have worked onf a scheme of her own for the teaching of French which l>eurs 
n*si’mtil;im*e to the ‘ioiiin met hod. and winch shows the marks of being well worked out and effective. 

Compare also Frit sc he. 'Hu; study of the systematic vocabulary. School review*, 16 : l(Ki-9, 
I clinniry. J90K. dives notice of Gouin series system. 

Briptol George P. Foreign languages in the high school. Educational review, 
37 : 2-13-0 1, March, 1909. 

Not import ant on the modem language side, 

A paper read at the annual minting of (he Associated academic principals of New York State 
1 >eccr:itx , r. 1908. , ’ 


in French secondary school. Sch<x)l review, 


[The course of study in German in the University elementary school, Chieagfl, 111.] 
Elementary school teacher, 8 : 534-35, May, 1908, 

David, Henri The direct met lux! i 

10:123-25, February, 1908. 

‘ 1,1 Ml1 ’ working of the direct method in France. Status of this instruction there. 

Dodge, Kaunnnd. School artifice and psychological principle in modem language 
nisi ruction. In New Ehiglwul modem language association. Publications, 1908. 
vol. I, no. I. p. 61-71. ^ 

I he writer roincjt to the conclusion that "to teach a modem languago means i.» use all the school 
(echniijue and all our podagogi .i tact (o re-create in each individual student tho definite mentalhablta 
of a nice." On the side of psychology . however, nothing new* is brought forth; in fact, the well- 
known psychological! processes are not mentioned norllluminated. 

Diirst, Marie. Modern languages taught aaliving languages, MonatsheftefUrdeutaehe 
wprache und piidagogik, 9: 278-81, November, 1908. 

Favors un eclectic method, hut whirh v is almost a direct mothod, only that (he writer can not see 
how to do without translation, "rsiprnnUy for l*eginners.’’ 

Eiselmeier, John. The training of the teacher of German. Monataheft ftlr deutacho 
Hjjrarhc und piidagogik, 9 : 3-6, January, 1908. 

Also In Wisconsin teachers ’ association. Madison, Wis.. nomocrat printing co. [190R] p. 72-73. 8" 
He must, Ixisides having u general education, have a knowledge of German and German instltu- 
t ions, of methods of teaching modem language, and a sufficient amount of practice teaching. 

Faulkner, H. The high -school course in German. University of Virginia. .Alumni 
bulletin, July, 1908. , ’ i 

Fritncho, G. A. The study of the systematic vocabulary. School review, 16 : 102-9, 
February, 1908. 

Notice of the Gonin sejies system and of some other Wicks. 

Furnas, Edith. The study of synonyms as an aid in the acquisition of a vocabulary. 
School review, 16; 115-18, February, 1908. *1 

Fonlaina bibliographical references. ^ 

Gruener, Gustav. Methods of using the modem languages orally in the cl&asrapxn. 
In New England modem language association. Publications, 1908, vol. l,fio4 

p. 21-22, 

The ipeakor points out tho dangers in tho oral teaching. Prof. Gruener was followed by lfr. M. 
Kagan and Miss Mary A. Sawtello, who favored a large oral use decidedly and sere carrying this 
out In their respective schools (p. 83 - 41 ). ^ 
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Handechin, Charles H. A manual for teachers of German in high schools and colleges. 
Miami university. Bulletin, November, 1008. 18 p. 

The writer has since 1905 used an adaptation of the Gouln series system consisting of one hundred 
lessons constructed alter Gouin's plan, and follows Urn tip wllh a direct method in which most of 
the devices of the reform method are used. This pamphlet gives a slight account of the practice. 

HQlshof, John L. The use of phonetics in language teaching. Monatahefte fur 
deutsche sprache und padagogik, 9: 311-13, December, 1908. 

Outlines of work In phonetics for beginning class in German. 

Kem, Paul 0. Eine rechnenstunde im deutschen unterricht. Monatshefto f Ur 
deutsche sprache und padagogik, 9 : 68-71, 100-4, March and April, 1908. 

Excellent detailed plan, very useful for such as have not taken up the use of German in the class* 
room. * 

The study of cognates as an aid in the acquisition of a vocabulary. School 

review, 16: 109-12, February, 1908. 

Gives tables. Ac. 

Kiefer, A . Report on the present Btatus of instruction in German in the high schools 
of Ohio. Monatahefte filr dcutarhe sprache und piidagogik, 9 ? 136-39, May, 1 908. 

Krause, Gertrude E. The study of the vocabulary in modern language teaching a? 
outlined by the reformers. School review,- 16 : 112-15, February, 1908. 

Kromer, Adolph. The position of grammar in language instruction. In National 
education association of ihe United StateR. Journal of addressee anti proceed- 
ings, 1908. p. 644-45. 

In favor of teaching grammar inductively. • 

% 

Libby, Walter. Forms of high school recitation. Education, 28: G04-5, June, 1908 

Remarks on a recitation in a German class. 

Merrill, Arthur G. Some features of the German work at the Francis W. Parker 
school. Elementary school teacher, 8 : 289-300, February, 1908. 

Outlines of work done; correlation of work in art and in German; bibliography on this. 

Purin, Charles M. Deutscher aprach unterricht und bewusztesdeutschtum. Monata- 
hefte flir deutsche sprache und piidagogik, 9:42-46, 71-76, 104-7, February, 
March, and April, 1908. 

Good thoughts on tho history of tho Germans in t ho United Btatcs. Valuable for tho teacher of 
Oerman. Plea for more vigorous propaganda for study of German. 

Schacht, F. \V, The Btudy of derivatives and composites as an aid in the acquisition 
of a vocabulary. School review, 16 : 119-22, February, 1908. 

8kinner, M. M. In wio tu it darf man sich boim unw rricht in der deutschen sprache 
dee Uberectzens ins englische n^dienen? Monatahefte flir deuterhe sprache und 
9 : 9-14, 33-42, Januar>TtTttW^ 1908. 

to bo restricted to n minimum. For It, use retelling of the contents In German. Ois* 
)f texts. 

Snow, William B. Language or languages? in New England modern language 
association. Publications, 1908. vol. 1, no. 4. p. 41-50. 

Plea for more language and fewer languages in the secondary schools. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner. Psychologische grundlage flir die methoden d<* 
unterrichts in den modernen spracheti. Monatahefte flir deutsche sprache und 
piidagogik, 9 : 237-43, September-October, 1908. * 

The same method will not do for children and adults. Interest is an essential element. Conversa- 
tion must be cultivated. TbfTwrlter makes no attempt to analyte tho psychological aspects of 
modern language teaching, but is strong on the practical application of psychological principles to 
this teaching. 

Telamon La m4thode direct© eq France. In New England modern language 
association. Publications, 1908. vol. 1, no. 4. p. 52-61. ♦ 

Gives an historical sketch and alight exposition of the method. 
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Woldm&nn, H, 1st die fertigkeit im iniindlichen gebrauehder deutechen eprache 
vom lehrer des deujpchen zu fordem? Monatehefte ftir deuteche sprache und 
paUiagogik, 9:7-8, January, 1908. 

Answers decidedly In affirmative. 

Wolf, Ernst L, Die hilferoittel im modernsprachlichen unterricht, jrfonatehefte ftir 
deuteche eprache und piidagogik, 9 :213~25, SeptemberrOctober, 1908, 

A historical survey of modern language instruction. Necessity oTalds and list of such. On the 
use of pictures, models, etc. 


Objective aide in teaching modem languages. In National education 
association of the United States, Journal of proceedings and addressee, 1908, 
p. 640-44. 

In favor of the reform method, against translating and* for use of Realien. 

Young, Walter H. Is modern language teaching a failure? School review 16 * 258-64 
April, 1908. 

Shows by stutistics of the College entrancfTJxami nation board that the modern languages an 
taught better than Latin or Greek, J 


T909. 


Ayor. ( harles C. Why Americans are underl&nguaged. Forum, 41 : 137-41, August 
1909. ’ 

An important article which 4&hes on the fact that " the Uving spoken language Is scarcely heard 
i& the classroom ’ (in the l.-nited Stales) and "that many, of our American-born language teachers 
arc unable to speak the languages they teach." To this Is ascribed a share in the deplorable fact 
that Americans can not speak any language but their own. A review o( the paper is contained in 
American review of reviews, 40:300-67, September, 1909, 

HagKtcr-CoUinp, Elijah W, Beobaohtungen -auf dem gebiete des frcmdaprachlichen 
untcrrichts, Monateheftc fttr deuteche sprache und ptidagogik, 10 *216-25 
October, 1909. 

The same lexlbooks should not t>e used in the various classes of schools, as in now often the case. 

A standard vocabulary should be adopted for assimilation by elementary and secondary pupils! A 
I hr cdUege professor has not the viewpoint of the high school or elementary teacher, and therefore ' 
t nti not prepare his textbook for him. An oral examination should be set for entrance to college. 

Bristol, G. P. Foreign languages in the high school. In New York associated aca- 
domic principals. Proceedings, 1908. p, 39-46. 

^ ' Latin should be studied first in the high school, to be followed by German, which may be followed 
by i rench. Shows that Latin is concise and that mental acumen is necessary to translate it. French 
requires little knowledge of grammar while 60 per cent of its words are English. In Latin flo per 
cent of the words are Engi&b. German requires a good knowledge of grammar and only 25 per cent 
of the German words have English equivalents, A very interesting article, but not enough data. 

The computations are based on a passage from Caesar and French and German translations of the 
same. 

Evans, M. B, The high-echool course in German. University of Wisconsin. Bulle- 
tin, April, 1909, 34 np. 

Gives outlines of courses, bibliography, and general suggestions on grammar-tramtelhm-conversv 
lion method. * 

Fick, II. H. Erfolgreicher deutechunterricht in amerikanischen bjfejjydchen schulen. « 
Monatehefte fUr deuteche eprache unt} pfidagogik, 10 : 229-37, October, 1909. 

Writes on the value of German educational ideals in tbe United States, and proves that the addl* 
llonal study of German In our schools does not overburden or disadvantage those children who take 
U; on the contrary, these children are prevalently, throughout the country, better. In all branches 
than other children. . He cites prominent educators, east and west, to support this contention. Us 
gives an exposition of the thm systems used (n teaching German in elementary schools, which 
are as follows: 1. By special teachers. 2. In special scbuoU. 3. In the parallel class system, In 
which the class fs 1 intruded alternately by an English and by a German teacher. 

Gideon, A, The phonetic method in teaching modem languages. School review, 
17:476-89, September, 1909. 

Gives an excellent exposition of tbe reform method of teeching modern languages In which be 
believes. 
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Handschin, Charles H. The first lesson in German. Ohio teac her, 30:58-00, Sep- 
tember, 1909 * 

Pleads for a direct method, out lines a plan, and gives slight bibliography. 

Translation versus understanding. Ohio educational monthly, 58 : 494-97, 

September, 1909. 

Argues against translation and for direct assimilation and treatment of texts in Herman. 

Inglis, Alexander J Cooperation and correlation in language teaching in tin* hiirW 
school. Teachers college record, 10 : (53-78, March, 1909. 

The subject of correlation in language teaching, in which considerable good work has been dune 
in Germany, receives its first notice In the I'nilcd States in this pa i*r hv i‘rof. Inglis. llecontcn Is 
that students should be classified according to previous training. and that two foreign lungui’.res 
should not be begun at the same time, lie pleads for the use of uniform gram mat mil terminally 
and for tin* correlation of various studies. To efiect the last." the toucher of foreign language should 
familiarize himself with those elements of the other languages taught that will hr of assistaun in 
correlating the different languages of the school curriculum.” 

Iutcjiatinnal congress on the touching of modern languages. Jn l\ S IVureau nf 
education. Uoport of the Commissioner for the year 1909. Washington, 1999. 
p. 193. 

Notice of a proposed congress to beheld at the Sorl»onne, Purls, April, mot). t 

Kratiso, Albert The teaching of modern languages in German secondary schnuk 
Monatshefte fur (tcutochc sprache und jnidagogik, 10: 177-82, 291-98, June and 
November, 1909. 

Gives a good exposition of the reform or direct-method teaching in several German schools, whiilv 
he endorses highly. Also gives tables of uuml>er of hours, etc. 

McKee, Ralph II. Latin vh. German . Popular science monthly, 75 :393. 

The writer, In a statistical sludy, shows that pupils who study German before they come to college 
make a better showing as students than those who have si lulled Latin; also that the study of German 
has a more beneficial influence on the students* English ttiun does the study of Latin. 

Naldcr, F. L. Modern languages in the high school. Some values and needs. 
Northwest journal of education, 23 : 208-11. * 

Modern-language courses ire too short in Washington (State!. Makes plea for longer courses :tnj 
for teach^ig the colloquial langua/e and the recent literature; also for better teachers. Appended 
pages 211-13 arc a reprint of a British article on the subject. 

New England modern language association. Committee on college entrance require- 
ment*. Report, May 8* 1903. (Robert 11. Fife, jr., chairman) Horton, Ginn 
and 'company, 1909. 42 p. 8? (Publications of the New England modern 
language association, vol. I, no. mi) « 

The most Important document of \M t y^ar Is the report of the Committee on college enlniti^* 
requirements. The requirement.; in#ioderri languages demanded by the New England eofPgrs 

a are set down, and the answers to a lon^Ut of quest Ionian modern language conditions, sent to the 
schools and colleges of New England, arembulated and discussed. It is impossible here to discuss 
ail of the questions raised. A few of the most Interesting arc: Do you find that sufficient attention 
is given to the spoken language in preparation? Over half the answers are in the negative. Do you 
consider the ability to understand the spoken language and to use it in class an important help to 
the freshman In carrying on his work in French and German? Of fifty answers, considerably over 
half answer affirmatively. 

The upshot of the Investigation is fairly in favor of a direct method with thorough drill in grammar 
and practically no use of phonetic script but decidedly in favor of ihe use of Uealien. Alt hough the 
answers showed that at the time classrooms were very rarely suppli-d with Itealien. This report 
may be ranked as the most satisfactory and efflcienariocumenl extant, although not covering as great 
a field as the report of the Committee of twelve. > 

Skinner, M. M. Some practical hints for teaching students how to road Gennan. 
School review, 17 : 529-41, October, 1909. 

Advocates and outlines a method of making translation easier and mors valuable, thus: First, let 
the class extemporize on the text; the next day work this portion over once more without a diction- 
ary; and last (third day), work it out thoroughly with the aid of a dictionary. A good paper, and 
shows that the writer has used his own metbod^and is not merely theorizing. ^ 




i At the Christmas meeting of the Modern language association of Araerloa (central division) in 1910 
aoommltUe of three via appointed to bring In a revision of the report of the Committee of twelve.. 
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Spanh.K.fd Arnold Werner. Warum sollte der fremdsprachliche unterrieht in der 

Monauhcfto fur “ e spracho und 

r “r,* hoois ,s 

of oral Language. Theootieges hare not -imo “ 

T," kennann Julius. Symbols and substance in modem language teaching, journal 
"! education (Hoston), 70 : 92-93, July 22, 1909. 

Emphasis on pronunciation. Recounts Eurortfim exnerienre in , 

translation and for the use of a direct method. ^ P methods, and argues against 

Whitney, Marion. Problems and opportunities of the m.alern language teacher 
^/7;;“ ,C association. Report, 190!». Randolph, Vt., i 9 „).’ 

nie mo<iern languages are t he modern humanities. Hints on a ilircvt method. 

1910 . 

Evans M R. Modem language tcachi^n the I’rankfnrt "Mtisterschule." 
hcftc fur deut**hc» spracho uml l : 71-79* March 1910 

Exposition of classroom work in direct method in the Musiersrbule. 

Judd, Charles II. On m iofttifn* 

IS : R-l-98, February, 1U10. 

The writer nppr V , ud.es the subject „[ method from n.o standpoint ot.hr general student 
non m a r cry suggestive paper, lie Would dilterentiste sharply between the two kinds of knowt ~ 
grammatical and natural, both of which aroconceded to be dually valuable m 2 ’ . 1 

the ipieslions sh.nild deal partty with one, parttv w„h the 

>e kept strictly apart for the purpose of learning in which sort ol work .dnterprclativ’c a 

ro “ si,iera,lon 

^SwSStSi i " l “"‘" g ‘ “*■ ■ 

Ucfrrenees^p. £* t8bU '“ 1 °' U ° f S '" denti ' ln ■ foreign tanguage. tnteresting. 

M0n c^ r i, FrOllenrk ' i ThC d ! re< 1 me,ho<l <>f ,( ' a cbing modern languages, and present 
condt.tons jpW schools. In National education assoc i ad on of the S 
^ratofl. Journal of proceedings and addresses, 1910 p 523- 9 7 

paper by Jouas is favorable, (ibid., p. 532-33.) * ( d ” P * 532_33 ) The discussion of the 

Hathmann J. Der gufsatz i„ der volksschule. Monatshefte filr doutsche spracho 
und piidagojfik, 10 : 105-8, 131-36, April and May, 1909. 

Valuable outlines and plans. 

Schick, Theodor* W. A course in German in the high school. Monatshefte far 
deutsehe spracho und padagogik, 11 : 310-11, December, 1910 * fttr 

Outline* alms and methods. States the principle, ol the dlmct method tersely and ctarly. 
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fur deutsche spraclW* und pudugogik, 10 : 12-5, 70-78, January and Marc 
Bibliography and ItsuN^f Rcahcn. 

^ 1911. 


■h, loon. 


American (ducalton 


Ilf) 

review, 


Armstrong, Edward C. The place of modern languages 

School review, 19: AOti -(>09, Novcniljrr, 1911 ' I 

The modem lancu^ce Uavo but lately cotne Into their own. Tosluy thry.have.taki n a reputal 
Dlare b«ilde Uttn ami llroek. Need fur practieal command of longuagra not oa (treat as n huro|*.in 
countries but there Is a field for this sort. of loachlng. However, tho object of our insln iction in the 
regular echooLs lx not this but rather disciplinary and cultural. We may very propo: ly tram our 
students to understand II not lo s.roak^jfcfipt In this Ifflt particular our aims are the r ime as thorn 
of the classical lastructlon. Modern^nRuage sludy gives an Insight Into .orcl( 
for mutual understanding an.) pcaooWecn nat.ons. The modern languages havepul Ictenl mfleo 
tlom ands: ax to offer a disoipllnorjsludy. Illustrations to show this. 

Ayer. On learning a modern languaj^k-— JJnivcrsity of (fclorado ^Judies, 2 
Betz, W. College entrance requirements 'in modern languages School 

19 : 406-9, June, 1911 * , 

Reprints six resolution,, adopted by the Buffalo eectlon of the New York modemh ngungo mo- 
datton on the matter of unjust, cxceilve, and contradictory entrance requirer^ris^e Jato ™ll*« 
whflk con not be met by the high schools. Heads for the nee In college catalogs o. the tenulnolog) 
used by the College outrance examination board. 

Blayney, Thomas L. The moderrt languages as cultural collego disciphi oh. 

rational review , 41 : 478-88, May, 19ll. 

The old tenet that the Ueallen must be taught U reiterated, and although nothing n 
most case*, the subject bears repetition aa long as this teaching is still so generally negloc 

Comfort, G . The teaching of Modern languages in oar secondary schools. 

(Weattown, Pa.) ^ 

Cutting, Star Willard 'The teaching of German literature in high schools i 

miea. School review , 19 : 217-24, April, 1911. 

Moot attention should be paid to nineteenth century prese; more historical reading and 
demanded. Desiree to have the reading matter discussed in Ourman. 

Decker, Winfred C, Greater efficiency in modern language instruction. 

York state" teachers’ association. Proceedings of 55th annual meeting, 
ter N Y., December 27-29, 1910. Rochester, N Y. [1910] p. 127^2. . 

What we Should anHan do In the high school is to teach Gentian to the extent It 
according to the now methods without any regard to what the eollegee demand. The colleges fc 
will be found to adjust their requirements to the high school teaching. 


| 


Skinner, M. M. Vacation loan-libraries for students of German. Monatshefte fur I 

deuteche sprachc und padagogik, 11 : 114-18, April, 1910. 

Flan to loan books to students for vacation reading. Collections for this purpose are to be made by ^ 
the modem language department. 

Steuber, Frederick J When and how to teach Schiller’s “Wilhelm 
high school. Monatshcfte filr deutsche sprache und piidagogik, 10 : 1C 
168-72, April, May, and June, 1§09. 

Methods and out linos. 

Stewart, Caroline T. Translating from German into English. Monubhcfto fur 
deutsche sprache und paclagdgik, 11 : 270-72, November. 1910 * 

Givrea list of “lit lie words "often t ranslatcd wrongly .and givas Enplish equivalents. Tt is not quite 
Qjear why ft journalwhicft stands avow^ly for W method should print articles of Ihu Jnnd. 

Super, Charles W. Learning foreign languages. Popular science monthly, 77 : 501-09, 
December, 1910. 

General dLscumion, iiwignincant for oursubjoct, 

Tuckcrmann, Julius. Modern language teaching in New England. In Nalionttl 
education association of tho United States Journal of proceedings and addresses, 
1910 p. SI 9-22. 

Qlym results of a questionnaire and arguos for bolter preparation of louchcra and boiler coopon.uoo 
between tfseontJhf^sehoolH and collegm. 

Wolf, Ernst L. IlilNjrittel filr den modornspsachliehen unterrichb Mryiatshcfte 
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Henael ing,* Adolf . Zur methodik dee aufsalzunterrichte. Monatahefte fttr deutache 
spraehe und piidagogik, 12 : 84-89, March, 1911. 

Detailed outlines and plan* for essay writing. Valuable. 

Hoff. Foreign languages. .When and why teach 'them? Washington educational 
association. Addresses and proceedings, 1910. Seattle, Northwest journal of 
education pub Ushers, p. I4l-d7. 

Modern language study should bA begun in the grades and continued In the high school. A brief! 
for the study of modern languages. ^ 

Krause, Carl A. Discussion on present conditions and the direct method. Muriate 
hefte fiir deutache spraehe und piidagogik, 11 : 308. 

Reiterates some principles of the reform teaching. 

Some remarks on the Regents’ examination in German. Monalehefto fur 

deutache spraehe und piidagogik, 12: 105-8, April, 1911. 

Criticiw* the questions and proposes In lieu of translation, retelling in German; and for comp/- 
* sition,/r«* repnxfuJt/hwi. Grammar is to be taught inductively. 

Kruse, H. 0., chairman. Report of the Committee on standardization of German 
instruction in Kansas, n. d. n. p. 

Not yet in print. Manuscript copy supplied by courtesy of Prof. Kruse, of the University of Kansas. 

Now published In Courso of study for the high schools of Kansas. Topeka, State prlntinfrofTioe, 
1012. p. 165-64. 

The report sets up the following purposes of this instruction; * 

1. General disciplinary value. * 

2. Lntrodj^tkm to the life and literature of Germany Knowledge and sympathy. thereby gained 

furthers good citi«pship. t * 

3. Preparation for pursuits that require a reading kno^edge of German. 

4. Foundation for an accomplishment which is of use firbusiness. travel, etc. 

The preparation of the teacher is discussed; a three years’ course for secondary' schools is outlined 
in detail; and a bibliography of helps for the instruction follows. * 

Kuereteiner, A. E. The needs of modern-language instruction. School review, 19 
* 555-68, October, 1911. 

. Elementary instruction in modern language shotild be relegated to the high school, and more time 
should be given to it. Tho linguistic side should bo emphasised in high school, the literary side in 
college. In high school only literature wriUen after IKK) should be read. The high-school teacher 
should have good pronunciation and fluency in speaking the foreign language, also knowledge of 
phonetics, althddgh the high schboi is not the pluce for theoretical phonetics. English should dis- 
appear irom the classroom the third year. Translation from foreign language to English may lx? used 
in moderation, but translation from English Into the foreign language should be discarded after 
r ;the first year. Hints on how to teach grammar inductively and on conversation. 

__ V. 

Mttnch, WRhelm. Lebende aprachen und lebendiger spraehunterricht. Monats- 
hefte fttr deutache spraehe und piidagogik, 12:33-39, 70-77/ February and March, 
1911. 4 

Stress Is laid on a wide-awake use of the oral method of reading and on spontaneity in composition. 
Method mean* much, bqt it dare never rob the teacher of his freedom. - 

Nollen, John Scholte. Attns of the teaching of modern languages in the secondary 
school. School review, 19:550-54, October, 1911. 

Aims are tolmparkability to read, to pronounce, and to understand the spoken language. Hint* 
on devices of the reform method. 


Pace H Edward A. 


French and German In the university, 
tin, 10:182-95, April, 1904. 


Catholic university bulle- 


o 
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Reform in grammatical nomenclature in the study of the languages. A symposium. 
School review, 19:610-42, November, 1911. 

P*rt of tbe program of the Michigan schoolmasters* chib, Ann Arbor, itlch., April 1, 1911. 

Contains: 1. Rounds, £. R. — The present situation and possible remedies, p. 610-16. 2* Meader, 

C. L— Tbe problem from the standpoint of general linguistics, p. 017-18. 3. Kuerstelner, A. F.— 

Tbe problem from the standpoint of the romance languages: French, p. 618-19. (Generalizations In 
syntax should not be made so broad as to be beyond the grasp of pupils in the common and high 
schools. It is not so Important for such pupils to be able to classify subjunctives, say under four 
heads, as that they should see the reason why a verbis In tbe subjunctive.) 4. Wagner, C. P.— The 
problem from the standpoint of the romance languages: Spanish, p. 619-20. (It has been asserted 
that every additional language the student learns adds to his confusion. Data gathered In the writers’ 
class does not support this view.) 5. Scott, F. N.— The problem from the standpoint of English, 
p. G20-24 . 6. DiekhofI, T. J. — Functional change of the subjunctive in German, p. 624-30. (Calls 
attention to some changes In function In German subjunctive and classifies all German subjunctives 
as potential or optional. Excellent statement of the theory of the subjunctive in German.) 7. Ilale f 
AV. O.-r-The closing of the symposium, p. 630-42. 

Skinner, M. M. Aspects of German teaching in America. Educational review, 
41:34-41, January, 1911. 

Takes the examinations of the college examination board to task for questions which pervert the 
aims of good teaching. For composition he would substitute freit rrprodukiitm. 

iTof. Skinner has worked out a treatment of reading which Is Individual. He quite does away 
with translation and substitutes for It a retelling of the matter read in the student’s own words. He 
has explained his method ^lse where (see under 1906), and it seems to have much good lb it, aitho the 
writer did not succeed with It on trial. It has the advantage of not being a theory merely, j| 

l'rof. Skinner has tested its efficiency through long experience. 


Stewart^ Caroline. Something about synonyms. Monatahefte fiir deutsche sprache 
und padagogik^R: 170-72, June, 1911. 

Gives a lot of words with meanings. 

U alter, Max. Empfehlenswerte lehrbucher fur den modernsprachlichen unterricht. 
Monatahefte fiir deutsche sprache und padagogik, 12 : 177-78, June, 1911. 

A list with names of publishers. 


Uber fremdsprachliche klassikerlektUre. Monatahefte fvir deutache sprache 

und p&dagogik, 12: 109-14, April, 1911. 

* Pleads for freedom for the teacher in his methods of teaching that be may develop his own strength 
apd4ndividual capabilities. While an exact stud^- of grammar is exported, still the esthetic eqjoy- 
^mcntfcmd the interest of the student is considered fully as valuable as the rigid linguistic drilL 

1912. 




Danton, George H. Lotto or composition. Monatahefte fiir deutache sprache und 
padagogik, 13 : 107-15, April, 1912. 

Argues against iho traditional work In composition. 

Handachin, Charles H. A historical sketch of the Gouin scries system of teaching 
modem languages and of its use in the United States. School review, 20;170-76, 
March, 1912. 

Gives an account of the rise and spread of this method in Eurqp^md the United States. Extensive 
bibliography. 

Senger, J. II. The final aim of modem foreign-language study in secondary educa- 
tion. In National education association of the United States. Journal of pro- 
ceedings and addresses, 1911; 63$41. 

The aim is to develop in ottp students “tft^Hfh respect for others, a noble self-respect making (or 
orflfir, law, and Justice, which can not fail to bring us nearer to peace on earth and good will toward 
men.** , 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner. Translation into English. Monatahefte far deutache 
sprache und padagogik, 13:44-53, February, 1912. 

Ai guts for the value of translation. , 


jr 
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Yoob, Ernst. Personality and ettth uBMm versus method. Monatahefte ftlr deutsche 
sprache und p&dagogik, 13 : 74— S4 , March, 1912. 

Belittles method and lays emphasis on personality and enthusiasm 


Walter, Mar and Krause, C. A. Beginners’ German. New York, Scribner’s sons, 
1912. xiii, 231 p. 8? 

German lessons. A demonstration of the direct method in elementary teach- 
ing. New York, 1911. 229 p. 12? 

Dr. Walter, of th$ Musterschule Frankfurt am Main, has given a considerable Impetus to the use of 
the direct method by his trip through the United 8taU» in the spring of 1911. and by his teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, from February to the end of April. l'JIl. 
This book containing the lessons as he taught them at Teachers College best illustrates hts method 


LIST OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS FOR THE TEACHER. 

To give a list oTinodem language texts and materials of instruction published in 
the United States from the earliest times is out of the question here. Even to attempt 
1 an exhaustive list of the present-day books seemed inadvisable. The lists here 
given together with the extensive bibliographies of books and Realien referred to in 
Chapter XIV will no doubt suffice the teachers’ needs. As far as space and the 
nature of this monograph allows, the most noteworthy early modern language texts 
have also been adduced in Chapter XiV. Because of their great numbers, only a 
few notable publications of the following publishers (whoso catalogues are easily 
obtainable) are listed iu this bibliography: I). Appleton A co. ; Silver, Burdett A co. ; 
Heath A co.; Holt A co. ; Macmillan co. ; Scott, Foresman A co. ; Merrill A co.; Ginn 
A co.; American book co.; Brentano A co.; Jenkins; Steiger A co.; Stechert A co.; 
Nowaon; The Oxford press, American branch. Only American publications are 
listed. 

Quite complete lists of the European publications on methods will be found in the 
following six hooks: 

METHODS. 


\ 



Bagster-Cellins, Elijah \V. The teaching of German in the secondary schools. New 
York, The Columbia university press, Macmillan co., agents, 1904. ix, 232 p. 8? 

Bibliography: p. 224-32. 

[Bahlsen, Leopold] New methods of teaching modem languages. Translated from 
the German by Marshall B. Evans. New York, Columbia^university press, 1903, 
102 p. diagrs. 8? (Teachers college rocord . .. . vol. iv, n<v 3) 

Bibliography: p. 36-27, SMI. 

Breul, Karl Hermann. The teaching of modem foreign language© and the training of 
teachers. 3d ed. rev. and enl. Cambridge, University press, 1906. xi, 156 p. 
8 ? 

Bibliographical appendix: p. 102-14. 

" The reference -library of a school teacher of German ” : p. [1 16J-144. 

Breymann, Hermann Wilhelm. Die nouapracffl?cTftl reformliteratur von 1876-P909] 
Eine bibliographisch-kritiecho ttbereicht . . . Leipzig, A. Deichert (G. Bdhmo) 
1895-1909 . 4 v. 8? 

Die neusprachliche reformliteratur von 1894 bis 1899. Leipzig, 1900. 

Carpenter, George Rice and other*. The teaching of English in the elementary and 
the secondary school. New York {etc.) Longmans, Green A co., 1903. viii, 380 
p. 8? (American teachers’ series, ed. by J. E. Russell) 

lndod«« bibliographies of German and French composition. See also preceding list of works on 
the teaching of modem languages. 
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PERIODICALS. 

It is impossible hero to quote the multitudinous Gerpi&n, French, Italian, and 
Spanish newspapers and magazines which have a bearing on the modem language 
situation. For. a list of several thousand of these see: The American ncwfpapcr 
annual and directory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A list of the American periodicals of education, which devote some space to modem 
^language instruction, is found in the annual reports of the U S. Commissioner of 
education, Washington, I). (\, from year to year. 

The following are the most prominent ]>eriiKlicals dealing entirely, or to a consider- 
able extent, with the teaching of modem languages: 

Education, BoAon, Mass. (Monthly) 

Educational review, Rahway, N. J. (Monthly) 

Journal of education, Poston, Mass. (Weekly) % 

Journal of English and Germanic philology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
(Quarterly) 

Journal of modem philology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. (Quarterly) 
MtKlemlfluguageassociation of America, Cambridge, Mass. Publications. (Quarterly) 
Modem language notes, Baltimore, Md. (jSQtbers a year) 

Mouatshefte furdeut^hespracho und padag^ik, formerly Piidagogische mnnatehefte, 
Milwaukee, WLs. (Monthly) 

National education association of the United States, Winona, Minn. (One volume 
a year) 

Romanic review, New York* (Quarterly) 

School review, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. (Monthly) 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE GERMAN. 

HandfU'hin, < harden Uart. Bibliography of Engliah translations from German novels. 
MonatHheitc fdr deutirhe sprache und pSdapogik, 9 : 186-88, 300-3, June and 
November, 1908. 

Handechin, C. H. A working library for the department of German in high schools 
and academies. Miami bulletin (Miami university, Oxford, 0 ), April, 1!)06. 
Katalog der lehrmittelaust.ellung far den untemoht in den modemen spraohen. 
Nationalesdeutsch-amerikanisches lehrerseminar, Milwaukee, 1908. 

Strong on European publications. 

Nollen, J. S. throuology and practical bibliography of modem German literature. 
Chicago, Scott, Korcsnmn & ro. 118 p. 8? ($1) 

Poll, Max. bibliographical hints for teachers of German. Cincinnati, University 
teachers’ bulletin, v. i, no. 1, series iii. 

Wisconsin university bulletin. Philology and literature series, v. 4, nos. 1,2. (50 

cts. each). 

Lists translations of Osrnuo literature up to IKso 

COPY BOOKS (IN FOREIGN MODERN LANGUAGES). 

Luekens. System of German penmanship. Noe. 1-0. Milwaukee, Bmmder. 

New standard German writing book. Noe. 1-4, Milwaukee* Brumder. 

Wernli-Hillmanteft Deutsche vorschriften. Noe. 1-4. 'Milwaukee, Brumder. 

— Vorlagen fttr deutschea'achCnschreiben. HalbschiftgecErift. Seritf I bis V. 

, Cincinnati* Gustav Muehler. 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Berlitz, Maximilian DelphinuB. El Egpanul commercial. New York, Berlitz, 1908. 
v, 105 p. 12? (75 cts.) 

Bithell. Handbook of German commercial c orrespondence. New York, "Longmans, 
Green & eo., 1908. 296 p. 12? ^1.25) 

Kenyon, Herbert Alden. Spanish commercial correspondence; with exercises, notes, 
and vocabulary. Ann Arbor, Mich., Wahr, 1907. 12? (75 cts.) 

Marsh, Lewis. Momentary German commercial correspondence. New York, Pit- 
man, UK)5. illiiB. 12? (60 cts.) 

Foreign traders’ correspondence handbook. New York, Macmillan, 1905. 

12? (75 cts.) 

Monteverde, H. D. Pitman’a commercial correspondence in Spanish. New York, 
Pitman, 1907. 12? ($1) 

Pitman, Sir Isaac. Deutsches kaiifmannisches losebuch. New York, Pitman, 1904. 
12? (German conimen ial reader) (85 cts.) 

International mercantile letters. German -English. New York, Pitman, 1908. 

12? (85 cts.) 

Lectures commcrcialea. New York, Pitman, 1904. 12? (Pitman’s French 

commercial reader) (85c^.) 

CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 

GERMAN. 



B<His, Victor and Swan, Howard. The (acts of life. (German) Part 1 New York, 
Longmans, Green & co., 1904. 141 p. 8? (80 cts.) r 

Florer, Warren W. A guide and material for the study of Goethe’s Egmont. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Wahr, 1904 v, 79 p. 16? (20 cts.) 

Guide for the study of Riehl’a “Burg Neideck ” and Von Jagemann's “Genuan 

* syntax.” Ann Arbor, Mich., 1900. 16? (30 cts.) 

cd. Heyse’a L’Arrabbiata. Ann Arbor, Mich., Wahr [1902] vii, 3-85 p. 16? 

- (15 cts.) 

Material and suggestions for thef use of German in the classroom. I. Ann 

Arbor, Mich., Wahr [ r 1906-] v. 16? (40 cts.) 

,_j » Questions on Thomas’s grammar with essentials of grammar in German. Ann 

Arbor, Mich., Wahr, 1903. 62 p. 16? (20 cts.) 

and Wolf, Ernst L. A guide fur the study of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. , 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Wahr, 1904. iii, 82 p. 16? (30 cts.) 

Gastincau* Edmond. The Gatineau method. The, conversation method for speak- 
ing, reading, and writing Genuan . . . New York, Cincinnati [etc.] American 
book co. [^1889] xx, 534 p. 12? ($1.25) 

Goldberger, Ludwig Max. Das land der unbegrentzten moglichkeiten ... New j 
* York, Brentano, 1905. 8? ($2.35) 

Hildebrandt, Gustav. Exercises for translation,* English into German. San Fran- 
cisco, Freygang-I^ary co., 1905. -12? 

Hildner and Diekhoff. An&kung zum veretkndnies von Storms Immense®. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1900. 16? (15 c*.) r ’ 

J&schke, Richard, comp. English -German conversation dictionary, with a Germnn- 
English vocabulary', and a grammatical appendix. New York, Wycil, 1907. 

670 p/ 32? (75 cts.) f 

Kron, R. German daily life: a reader New York, Newson, 1901. 16? (Modem 

language books) (76 cts ) Uniform with this is: Kron, French Daily Life. 

Steiger, E. Manual Steiger: sistomad^kindeigarten. Chicago, 8teiger, 1900. illus. .j 
8 ? (76 eta. and $L26) j 
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" aito, Charles R. , comp. Hmnuphonie vocabulary; more tlian 2,000 words having a 
like sound and like significance in English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
sCiennan, Dutch, Dahish-Nnrwcpian, Swedish and Russian. . , . Chicago, Waite, 
1904 . 8 ? ( $2 ) 

Wesselhoeft, Edward C. Advanced German conversational exercises. New York 
Pitman. (20 ctB. i 


- American-German letterwriter. Milwaukee. Rnimdcr, 1888. 720p. 12? ($1.50) 

Rriefsteller fUr deutache in Amerika. Milwaukee, Rounder, 1888. 340 x> 

T2? (75 cts.) 


Krnm * r,uitio f " r the study in German ciM^ssing’s Minna von Ramhelm. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.. Sheehan. 19tf4. 12? iMrm i 

— and Flnrer, W. W. Guide (for (Tie' study of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.. Sheehan, 100-1. J]2? CJO rts.i 

/ FRENCH, y- 

Racon, Edwin Faxon. T’ne^emaine a Paris, with n scries of illustrated converea- 
nons. New York. Cincinnati [etc.] American l).*ok co. [1001] 130 p. inclu. 
illiiR., map. 12? ($1.50) 

Rercy, Paul. Short selections for translating English into French; new ed., with 
selections from examination papers of loading colleges, arranged progressively 
with notes. New York, Jenkins. 1909. 1-1G p. 12? (75 cts.) 

R6tis, Vi<’tor and Swan, Howard. Class-room conversations in French . . . New 
York, Ix>ngmane; Green A co., 1904. 93 p. 8? (Psychological methods of 

teaching and studying languages. French series, no. 2) (80 cUG 

' “ . Facts uf life • • • In 2 pts. ; with complete index in English and French. 

Xew York, Ixmgmans, Green & co., 1904. 8? (Psychological methods «f teach- 
ing and studying languages. French series, nos. 1 and 2) (Each 80 cts.) 

First facts and sentences in French , . . New York, Longmans, Green & co 
1905. 135 p. 12? (GO cts.) . 

Roquel. Random exercises in French grammar. New York, Putnam, 1908. ($1.40) 

Clark, 'T. M. En voyage. New York, .Tonkins [1903] 124 p. 12? (75 cts.) 

A collection of conversations In French and KnKllsh, adapted to the use of tourists and clases. 

( onnor, James. Conversation-hook in French and English for use nf schmls and 
travelers. New York, Brentano. (GO cts.) 

Dulxns and De Geer. Lectures et conversations. New York, Jenkins, 1909. 151 » 
12? (75 cts.) ‘ 6 ’ ’ 

Du Croquet, Charles P. French drill-boek: A. New York, Jenkins, 1891. 


" R. New York, JenkinB, 1891. 

Fitzgerald, Kathleen. Parlez-voua franfais ? . . New York, Longmans, 1907. 
illus. 12? (30 eta.) 

hontainc, Camille. Clioses do France, lefons de conversation . . , New York, Jen- 
kins [°1 905] vi, 104 p. 12? (75 cts.) 

Gaatineau, Edmond. The conversation method for speaking, reading, and writing 
French. New York, American book company. ($1.25) 

Hein, Gustav. Exercises in French conversation and composition; with notes and 
vocabulary. New Aork, Crowell, 1909. 12? (Modem language aeries) (40 cts:) 

H6nin, B. L. French verb drill. New York, Jenkine, 1909. 00 p. (35 eta.) 

Laurie, A. [pteud. for Pascal Groueaet] Une anndo de college k Paria . . . New 

. York, Macmillan, ^1901. 12? (Siepmann’s eloraentary French aeries) ‘(50 eta.) 

Marchand, Charles M. One hundred and two new progressive exercises in prose com- 
position . . . New York, Brentano; [etc., etc., 1904] 10Tp. fold. tah. 16$ 
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/ 


Marsh, Lewis. French translation and composition. New York, Pitman, 1906 12? 

(86 eta.) 

Prentys, Elsie P. and R. F French for daily use . New York, Jenkins [ C 1U10] 
vi, 160 p. 24? 

Rippmann, W. and Duel, W. H. Cuueeriee aver mes 61£vee. New York, Jenkins, 
1902. ($1.26) 

Contes merveilleui. New York, Jenkins, 1902. ($160) 

— — Corrig^ dcs exercices do la petite granunaire frunpuse. New York. Jenkins, 
1902. (60 eta.) 

Currig6 dee exercices et traductions des petites cuueoriee. New York, Jenkins, 

1902. (15 eta.) 

Corrig£ dee traductions des canneries aver mes 61&ve*. New York, Jenkins, 

1902. (26 eta.) 

French daily life, guide for the Btudenl New York. Newaon, 1901 

16? (75 eta.) 

Roth, Edward. Fo versa tionalisti* franfui*. Philadelphia. Until, 1908 [1909] 

12? (25 eta.) 

Sauveur. Causerien avee le» eniants. New York. Jenkins, 1902. ($1) 

Whitcomb, Rupert Henry French review eentcncea. Concord, N. II , The Rum ford 
press, 1906*. 57 p. 12? 

SPANISH. » 

Berlitz, M.‘D. A pratlu'al smattering of Spanish. New York, lierlitz. 1905 65 p 

10? (30 eta.) 

. ^Spanish with or without a master . . 2 v. New York, Berlitz. 1908. 12? 

($ 2 ) 

— Key. 2 v. New York, Berlitz, 1899-1903. 16? A 12? (60 eta.) 

and Collonge, Benito. Mfrodo-Berlit z, jiara la enscfianr.a tie idiouias modcnios. 

Parte eapafiola. Nueva ed., revista y aumeutuda New York. Berlitz.. 1906. 
viii, 21G p. ^2? ($1.50) 

Connor, J. and I^anghcllett , — — . Conversation Ixok in Spanish and English . 
New York, Brentano (GOrta.) 

Knoflach, Augustin. Spanish simplified. Lincoln, Nchr ... University publishing, 
co., 1906. 

ITALIAN. 

Jttschke^ Richard, romp. English -Italian conversation dictionary. New York, 
Wycil. ($1) 

Stevens, Charles McClellan. IUdian-English conversation teacher. Chicago, Dono- 
hoe, 1906. 12? (Complete self-teaching language scries) (25 eta. and 75 eta.) 



DICTIONARIES. 

GERMAN. 

Classic Gennan-Engliah dictionary. New York, Hinds, Noble A Eldredge. ($2) 
Feller, F. E. New pocket dictionary of Gerraan-English and English -German. Rev. 
by M. A. Curie. Nel* York, Dutton, 1908. 32? (Miniature reference library) 

, r (50 cts.) 

James, William. Technological dictionary: English, German, French, and Spanish. 
New York, 8poti, 1908. ($4) 

Lang. Gennan-Engliah medical dictionary? Philadelphia, Blakiston, ($4) 
Langham dictionaries. English-German and German-Engliah. New York, Scribner’s 
•one, 1907. 24? % 

McLaughlin. English -German and German-Engliah dictionary. Boaton, Little 
* ' Blown A co., 1900. ($1.25) 

I. 
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Morwit?.. Amerikaiiisolica w'ftjterbuch der ongluih6n und dcutochen nprach u N©w 
York, Brumder. ($1.50) . ^ 

Tafel-Tafel. Taachonwtirterbuch. Engliah-deutsch und deutsch-engliah. Boston 
Kohler, ($1.50) " * 

FRENCH. 

Blanchard, R. de. One thousand common French words. New York, Crowell. 
(25 cts ) 

Brown and Martin. French and English dictionary . Xew York. Dutton, 1908. 
8? (Miniature reference library) (50 cts ) 

Classic French and English dictionaries. Xew York, Ilinds, Noble A Eldredce 
1 123 p. 8? ($2 1 

Edgren, August II. and Burnet, Percy B. A French and English dictionary . . . 
New York, Holt, 1901. v-xv, 1252 p. 8? 

Unghain dictionaries. French -English and English-French. Xew York, Scribner’s 
sons, 1907. 2-1? ($1* 

McLaughlin. Knglinh-Ffcnch and Frenoh-English diotinnarv. Boston. Little, 
Brown & eo.. l!)0f) ($1,251 

Mntwun. Krench-English and Englisli-French diet ii.nary . Chicago, Donahue. 

1 75 dsA 


Maury, Max. 1* mncaie-angluis. English- French : geographical lexicon. (’hirago,* 
l^iirtl. 190(1. 111? (Dean’s waistcoat pocket dictionaries* ^25 cts. and 50 cts.) 

Passy. Paul and Heinpl, George, ads. International pronouncing French- English and 
English-French dictionary. Xew York, Hinds, N\»byWEIdredge. 1905. 602 p. 
8? (International dictionaries, ed. hv R. M. 

Tolhansen. Alexander, rd. Tecbmtlogical dictionary in French. English, and German. 
Nowed., rev. by L. Tolhaiwen.* 3 v. v. I [French] v. 2 [English] v. 3 [German] 
New York, Macmillan. 1908. 16°. (per v. $2.75) 

/ SPANISH. 

Beta,0. nnd Myers, WilliaVu^S. Glolte-t rotters dictionary: list of ordinary and useful 
everyday English words fftrdssnmo common phrases, with their equivalent mean* 
ings in French, German, Ilaluh^ and Spanish. Now York, Myers 1905 
N ($1.50) * * * * 

Garcia, A. J. Dictionary of engineering terms in English and Spanish . . . New 
York, Spon A Chamberlain, 1907. 12? ($1) 

Ungham dictionaries, Engliah-Spanish and Spanish-English. New York, Scrib- 
ner’s sons, 1907. ($1) 

McLaughlin. Spanish- English and English -Spanish dictionary. Boston, Little 
1909. ($1.25) 

Pitman’s dictionary of commercial correspondence ifl English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. New York, Pitman, 1907. 8? ($2.26) 

\ elAzquez de la Cadena, Mariano. A new pronouncing dictionary of the Spanish and 
English languages . . . New York, Appleton, 1908. -4? ($8) 

ITALIAN. * 

James, William and Graasi, Gius. Dictionary of the English and. Italian lan- 
guages . . . New York, Macmillan, 1908, 820 p. 12? ($1.50) 

Jftechke, Richard, comp. English -Italian conversation dictionary. New York, Wycii. 


Ungham dictionaries. Engiiah-Italian and Italian-Engliah. New York, Scribner’s % * 
. ions, 1907. ($1) 
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Padovani, P.. Laird and Lee h standard vest-pocket dictionary English-! Lilian and 
Italian -English. Chicago, Laird, 1909 (50 cts.) 

Pitman. Dictionary of commercial correspondence: Italian- English and English- 
Italian. New York, Pitman. ($2.25) 

Wafte, Charles H. Ilomophonir vocabulary; containing more than 2,000 words 
having a like sound and like signification in ten languages, to wit: English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, Dutch, Danish-N'offvegian! 
Swedish, ami Russian. .. Chicago, Waite, 1904. lf>2 p. 8? 

Weesely. Ignaz E. anti St ovaus, C. M Hills Italian- English dictionary. Chicago 
Ogilvie, 190-4. 1G? (25 and 50 cts. ) 

Weasel v, J. E„ Italian-English and English-! lalian dictionary. Rev. and rewritten. 
New York, Hurt, 1000, 10? (75 ct«.) 

- and Gray, l. II T English-Itnlian and Italian-Englieh dictionary. New 
5 ork, Dutton, 1908. 470 p. 482 (Miniature referenco library) (50 ct^ 


Manual of German etynu 
publishing co. [ HMKV.’J 


ETYMOLOGY. 

logy and its relation tij, Englisli. 

m) 


Philadelphia, AJbrigh' 




(.Pelf- 


GRAMMARS AND BEGINNERS’ BOOKS. 

GERMAN. 

Adams, J . fj Solf-eduraMr in German New York, t 'rowel I, |<m)| 12 ? 

educator scries; (75 cts.) 

Alin, Franz Now, practic al, and easy method of learn iiip the German language. 
First course. St. Louis. Herder, 1008. (50 cts ) 

Arnold, Mario. Handbook of German construction and complete verb, scheme. 
Ghicago, Flanagan, 1909. 12? (GO cts.) 

Beiley, U. J. Der praktische deutache. New York, Jenkins 1808 » 

i2? ($D f ‘ 

Berlitz, M. D. Das gesohlocht der hauptworter. Praktisrho rcgeln uml ubungon 
New York, Berlitz [ 1807 J 22 p. 16? 

Gorman with or without a master 2 v. Now York, Berlitz, 1900 l'j? 


^95 cts. each) 

Key to the exorcises. 2 v. 


12 


* Praktische deutsche schulgramiuatik . . . New York, Berlitz, vii, 122 p. 12? 

— Erstes buch fQr den unterricht in den neueren pprachon Deutscher toil fttr 

erwachseno. Amerikanischo umgearbeitote ausgabe. Now York Berlitz 

1000-7. 107 p 12? ($1) 

— Zwoiten buch f(lr don unterricht in don heuoren pprachon . . . Neue amer- 

ikanisoho umgoarhoitete ausgabc. Now York. Berlitz, 1903-4-5 168 n 

12? ($1) ** 

* Methode Berlitz f Ur den unterricht in den neueren pprachon New York 

Berlitz, 1903-4-5. U)7 p. 12? 

Bernhardt, W\ German-English vocabulary. Deutsche* pproch-und leecbuoh. 

New York, American boob co., 1887. (75cts.). 

Clarke, Georgo H and Murray, C. J. A grammar of the German language. Cam- 
bridge, Uni veraity press, t90G. vi, 404 p. 12? (11.65) 

Colby, William I. Der lehrer : Being a new and rev. ed. of “Colby’s Natttrlicho 

methode,” and designed for imparting a practical knowledge of conversational 
-German,,. New York, Colby, 1900. 229p. Front, (part.) plates. 12? ($1.50) 
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Colby, William I. Dor lehrcr: now rev. eel. of “NatQrliche methode.” New York, 
Colby, 1904. part, plates. 12? ($1.25) » 


Praktische uebcndcht. dor dcutschen grammatik. 5th od. Syracuse, N Y . 

Colby, 1906. 12? ($1) 

Cortina, Raphael Dioz do la. Deutsch auf deutsch . . . l.ausg. New York, Cortina, 
1900; 118 p. ill ns. 12? (Method? Cortina, no. 8) ($1.50) 

Cutting, t harles, A glance at the difficulties of German grammar. New York, 
Jenkins, 1905. 8 charts. 8? CCicts.) 


Cutting, Starr W. Concerning the modern Orman relatives, ‘’das" and “was," in 
clauses dependent upon substantivized adjectives. Chicago. U ni vomit y of 
Chicago press, 1902. S? (Decennial pub.; repr. from v. 7) (25 cts.) 

De Brtsay, Charles T. The De Ilrisayanalytical German method . . . pt.l. Ottawa, 
Canada, and Ogdensburg. N. Y., Academic De l$risav, 1905,* v. S? 

[Doghu^e, Joseph]' Steiger’s colloquial method nfloarning the German language 
4.v. New Yoflc, Steiger [ c 1890 "93] 12? ($1.75) 

Dodge, Leslie S. Per fiihrer. 7th ed., rev. Syracuse, N. Y.. Podge, 1905. illus. 
(port.) -12? ($1> 

Preyapring, Adolphe. Constructive process for learning German. New York, 

m Jjigkins, 1901. :m p. 8? ($1.25) 

KisclT^r, A. A. Tables of German grammar. 3d ed. Philadelphia, McKay, 1902-3. 
12? (70 cts.) 

llarmanson, S. T. V German verb blank. Lynchburg, Ya., Roll [1910] 30 p 
4? (35 cts.) 


Rolzwarth, I 'ran kl in J. German students’ manual. New York [etc.] American 

lKH)k CO. 


Hugo. German grammar simplified. Staiulard.ed., rev. New* York, Fitman, 1903. 
12? (Hugo’s simplified system) ($1) 

Jappo, Thomas II. Clements of German grammar. New* York [etc.] American 
book co., 1905. * 133 p. 8? (00 cts.) 

Kirschbaum, Henno. German verbs: primitives, and their compounds. Abr. ed. 
Philadelphia, Kirschbaum, 190U. fold. tab. 12? ($1.50) 

Knoflach, A. German simplified. Lincoln, Nehr., University publishing co , 1899 
($1) 

* Kohler. First course in German according to the natural method. Philadelphia, 
Kohler, 1887. (30 cts.) , 

Kroeh, Charles F. Living methods for learning how to think in German. Hoboken, 
X. J., Kroeh, 1892. [Appleton, X. Y.] 12? ($1.50) 

Kuphal, Ottp. Idiomatic study of German . . . Concord, N. H., 1905 . 8? ($2.25) 

Kuttnor, B. German conversation course. Sections l(nnd II. New York, Abbey 
press [Tho Morse co.] 19f)2. .12? (50 cts.) 

lounge, ]/>uis. Twentieth century system:* Key to the German language. San 
Francisco, News. (50 cts.) 

Lohmann, J. n. Die deutsche sprache; was konnen wirheitragen zu, ihrererhaltung 
in diosem kudo? Chicago, Koelling, 190*1. 8? (15 cts.) 

Lutz, F. Elementary German reader. Now York, Silver, 1902. 1^? (Series of 

modern language textbooks) ($1) * 

Mayer, Jacob. German for Americans. Boston, Koehler, 1899. ($1) 

Miller, Franklin J. Lesson* in practical German. Philadelphia, Miller, 1904. 12? 
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Mueller, A. E. Universal hand book for the Htudy of the English, Banish, French, 
and German languages. Su Louie, Mueller, 1905. illue. (port.) 12? (10 

tt»v) 

M tiller, William, ifeutsches leec- und sprachbueh. 1st and 2d bke. New York, 
Silver, 1900. illue. 12? (30 cts.) " 

Ollendorff,- Ffeinrich G- A new method of learning to read, write, and ppcak the 
German language Now York, American book eo. [1S90] 510 p. 12? (87 cts.) 
Key to the exercises. (70 eta.) 

Otto, E. German conversation-grammar Rev. by F l^angc. 27th ed. (Ganpey- 
Otto-Sauer method) Key. New York, Brcntano; Castor; Christern [eto.l_ 
1900. 12 n 

Peltier, Frank. German by nature’s method. ■ Oinpha, The Author, 1904. 200 

p. 8? ($1) 

Rippe, Wilhelm. Dee kinder orates buch, nach Paul Percy’s J.ivres des enfant.*, 
New York, Jenkins, 1S92. 100 p. 12? (40 eta.) 
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Bercy, Paul. Le fran^ais pratique. New York, Jenkins, 1911. iv, 191 p. 8? ($1) 

Le premier livro des enfanta. New York, JenkiuH, 1909. 100 p. 8? (50 

eta.) , ■ ^ 

I^e second li\To dee enfanta. New York, Jenkins, 1909. 148 p. 8? (75 eta.) 

Simple grammairefrancaise. New York, Jen kins, *1909. ix, 220 p. 8? ($1) 

Berlitz, M. D. Deuxifeme li\Te pour I’enaeignemcnt den langues moderpes; partie 
franpaise pour adultes. Xouvelle 6d. amlricuine. New York,' Beilil^ 1905. 
iv. 155 p. 12? ($1) 


— French with or without a master . . . Parts I and II. New York, Berlitz, 

1900-7. 12? ($1 each) 

— Genre des substantife; regies pratiques k 1* usage dew Strangers. New York 
[etc.] Berlitz f 1594] 20 p. 12? (25 cents) 

— Granunaire pratique de la langue fran^aise. 4 v. New York, Berlitz, 1902. 
12? (50cts.) 

Volume 4— “ Pronunciation and orthography ” is out of print. 


Method e Berlitz pour Fenpoignemcnt des langues modern?*. Edition illuatr^e 

pour les enfanta. Partie franca ise. New York, Berlitz, 1906. 112 p. 12? ($1) 

Premier livre pour I’enseignemcntdea langues inodmicH. Fartic franco ise jx)ur 

adultes. Nou voile Edition amlricaine . . . N j^gSta^w^rlitz, 1906. ix, 

Selections for idiomatic translation into foreign \ . New York, 

Berlitz [c!897] 28 p! 16? (25 eta.) 

Bernard, Victor F. I^esfautea de langage. New Y'ork, JenlSfs, 1900. 12°. (50 eta.) 

Le fran^ais idiomatjquc. New York, Jenkins. 73 p. 12? (50 eta.) 

— : — La traduction orale et la pronunciation fmn^aiae. New York, Jenkins, 1894. 
42 p. 12? (;10 eta.) 

Ketis, V. and Swan, Howard. First, facts and sentence in French: for beginners. 
New York, Longmans, 1904. 16? (Psychological methods »of teaching and 

studying languages; Fr. ser., nos. 1 and 2) (80 eta. each) * if 

Bonume, Ixmise C, Study and' pnictice of French in school fur beginners. 3d. ed. 
rev, Philadelphia, Leeds & Biddle co., 1899. (3pta. pt. 1, 60 cts. pt. 2, 9° ots. 
pt.3,$l) 


Study and practice of French for advanced grades. Philadelphia, Boname, 

1900. 16? (35 cts.) 

Boqucl. French composition. New York, Putnam, 1908. 12? ,(fl.40) 

Churchman, Philip Hudson/ Introduction to the pronunciation of'Vrench. New 
* York, Churchman, 1906. 8? (25 cts.) 

/ 

Clark and Tanquery. Intermediate French grammar and outlines of syntax.. New 
York, Dutton. ($1) 

Col lot, A. G. Progressive French anecdotes and questions. New York, Jonkius, 
1903, 233 p. 12? (50 cts.) 

Darmesteter, Arsfcne. Historical French grammar . . . Book 2. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1903. 12? (90 cts.) 


Pecourbey, M. E. French verb blank. New York, American book co. [etc.] 1905. 
8? 48blAnka. (35 cts.) 

Du Croquet, C. P. Elementary French grammar. New York, Jenkins, 1907. 12 
(75 cts*) ' 

— r~ College French grammar. New York, Jenkins, 1907. ($1.25) * * 

First course in French conversation. New York. Jenkins, 1909. 199 p. 8? 

(II) 

63440°— J3 — -10 
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« Du Croquet, C. P. French verbs regular and irregular. New York, JenkinB, 1910, 
8? (35 eta.) 

L© fran^ais par la conversation. * New York, Jenkins, 1912. 186 p. 8? ($1) 

Ernst, Theodora. French construction. New York, Jenkins, 1907. 1G? (50£ta.) 

Fasquelle, Louis. New method of learning French, analytic and synthetic. New 
York, Ivison, 1860. 12? ($1.88) 

Key. ($1.25) * . 

Gay.AgnesG. Catherine^ Catherinette, etCatrina. New York, Jenkins, 1905. 78 p. 
8? (75 cts.) 1 

Gouin, F. First lesson in French . . . New York, Longmans, 190-1. 12? ($1 .75) 

H6nin, B. L. First year in French for beginners or “mdthode H<$nin.” Boston, 
Heath. 68 p. 12? (50 cts.) 

French verb drill. New York, Jenkins, 1909. 60 p. 12? (35cte.) 

Hugo. French simplified. New York, Pitman, 1907. 12? ($1) 

Ingres, M w w ae . Coure complet de la langue fmncaise. Trois^nie £d. v. 1. Chi- 
cago, Ungwersity of Chicago press, 1902. 12? ($1.50) 

Julien, F. Un peu du tout. New York, Jenkins, 1898, 282 p. 12? (75 cts.) 
Keetele. A collcgiaie course in the French language. New York, Clark A May- 
nard, 1880. 12? 

Kroeh, C. F. Living methods for learning how to think in French. London, The 
Author, 1892. 12? 

Lamare, Emmanuel B. Manual for the study of elementary French grammar. 

[Berkeley, Cal. ?] Abbott, 1903. 8 ft (90 cts.) 
l>e Roy, Stanislas. Logical chart for teaching learning the French conjugation. 

New Yqtk, Jenkins, 1900. 8? (35 cts ) ** 

Les verbee en deux tableaux. Tableaux I and II. New York, Jenkins. (10 cts. 
each) 

\Marehand, Charles M. Elementary course in practical French for beginners. New 
» York, Brentano, 1907. 12? (60 cts.) 

Mauron, A. and Verrier, Paul. Nouvello grammaire anglaise. 9th ed. in 2 pp». 
New York, Wycil, 1907. 12? ($1.25) 

M6ras, Baptiste and Emile Joules. French verbs and verba^ idioms. New York, 
Sturgis-Walton co., 1909. 12? (60 cts.) 

Otto, E. French conversation-grammar. Rev. by Charles Bonnier. 12th ed. 
New York, Brentano’^1900. 12? (Key to Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method) ($1) 
Also published by Castor, Chrlstern, Steiger, lotor. Nowico. ^ 

Pitman, Sir 1 eaac. French course. Pt. 1. New York, Pitman, 1901. 12°. (Rapid 
series) (20 ctB.; 25 cts.) 

Poole <ind Becker. Grammaire fran 9 aise.\ New York, Dutton, 1904. (60 cts.) 
[Rougemont, Arm6d6 de] “Veteran,” pitud. Preliminary French drill. New York, 
Jenkins; Boston, C. 8choenhol [° 1894] iy, 68 p. 4 8? 

Sauveur, Lambert. Entrltiens sur la' grammaire. New issue. New York, Jenkins, 
1902. 335 p. 12? ($1.50) 

Introduction to the teaching of living languages. New issue. New York, 

Jenkins, 1902-3. 12? (25 eta.) • 

Petites causeries. New issue. New York, Jenkins, 1,902-3. 178 p. 12? 


— Petite grammaire fran^ais© pour 
Jenkins, 1902-3. 245 p. 12? ($1.25) 


les Anglais. New issue. New York, 
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Sau^ur Lambert. and Van Daell, A. La parole fransaise. New issue New 
York, Jenkins, 1902-3. 148 p. 12? ($]) " * 


New issue. New York, 


12 ? 


Premieres lemons de grain ma ire franfaise. 

Jenkins, 1902-3. 118 p. 12? (75cts.) 

Savay, Norbert J. French theory and practice, Chicago, Flanagan, 1900. 
(Savay’s modem language series) (75 ctn.) 

Tricoehe. More stumbling blocks of the French language. Syracuse, N, Y. 
deen, 1904. 12? (85 eta.) 

Vizetclly, A. Child’s first steps in French. New York, Pitman, 1900. 12°. 


cts.) 


Bar- 
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SPANISH. 


Ahn. New practical and easy method of learning the Spanish language St Louis 
Saler, 1887. , 

Berlitz, M. D. Los verbos aprendidos -por la converearion.'^Npw York Berlitz 
1907. ix, 140 p. 12? ' 

— arul Collonge, Benito. M £ tod o- Berlitz para la ensefinnza de idiomas 
modonios . . Nuova ed., rev. j'. an. New York, Berlitz, 1905. iii-vi,S17 p. 8; 

Brigham, F. II rd. Conjugation of . Spanish verbs, complete, I, os Angeles Cal 
Brigham, 1909. 12? (60 ctt».) 

Cortina, Raphael Diez de la. Espafiol en espafiol. New York, Cortina, 1900, 12? 

(Cortina method ) ($]) 

Modelos p^ra cartas en Espkol y en’lngtes . . . [New York] Cortina, 1902. 

The vision of Sir Launfal. Arranged for translation into Span ini). New York 
The Grafton ptees, *1905. (75etsA 

nill, R. G. Englmji-Spanish manual., 3d ed.„rev. and enl. by C. 0. Morton. Kan-* 
boa City, Mo. t ijudson- Kimberly oo. t lftM. 16? (75 ots.) 

4th ed. (?) button, l0O9. ($1)' # 

Hugo. Spanish simplified. New York, Pitman, 1903. 12? (HugolSimplifml 

system) ($1) / 

International college of language*. Speaking and pronouncing manual ; cont. loasons 
taught by the language phone method. Spanish language. Ilaulcnbeek corr. ed. 
New York, International college of languages, 1905. illus. 8? ($2) 

Kroeh, C. F. Living methods for learning how to think in Spanish. I/mdon, 1892. 

Pronunciation, of Spanish in Spain and America. Hoboken, N. J. Kroeh 
1907. (95 cts.) » 

Unge, Louis. Twentieth century system Spanish course. San Francisco, News 
1902. 12? (25 eta.) 

Leon. Perfecto Caaada. Chicago, University of Chicago preas. ($1.50) 

Marion, Henri and Garennes, P. j.des. Introduced & la leugua caetellana New 
York, Jenkins, 1900. 12? ($1) 

Ollendorf. New method of learning to read, write, aid speak Spanish. New York 
Appleton, 1884, . , 

Rivas, F. M. de. Eepafiobingfes. English-Spanish. Chicago, Laird. 1906. maps. 
16? (Dean’s waistcoat pocket dictionaries) (25 A 50 eta.) 

Tomoe Alberto de. Combined Spanish method; practical and theoretical system for 
learning the Spanish language. Rev. ed. New York, Afcpleton, 1908. 12? 

($1.50) r i 

Vallegas. Practical methods of learning Spanish^ New York, Got Merger, 1882. 

Ybarra. Practical method for learning Spanish, etc. Boeton, Heath, 
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ife: 


ITALIAN, 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso. Italian lessons. New York, Tocci, 1909. 8? ($1) 

Benelli, Z. and Marucelli-Petri, A. New Italian grammar. New York, TrusloW 
[John Lane] 1901. 12? ($1.25) 

Berlitz, M. D. Insegnamento delle lingue modprne; parte i Liliana. Nuova ed. 

Amer., rev. ed. anno. New York, Berlitz, 1907. 198 p. 8? ($1.50) 

Comba, T. E. Metodo practico e naturale per lo etudia della lingua i taliana New 
York, Jenkins. 223 p. 12*7 ($1.50) " / ~ . 

Cortina, R. D. de la. J taliano/1' italiano; with key imT^mdish. New York, Cortina, 
1907. 12° (Cortina method) ($1.50) 

Edgren, Hjalmar. A brief Italian grammar. New York, Jenkinfl t 1904. * 12? 
(90 ots.) . 

Motti, Pfftiro. Elementary Italian grammar. 2d ed. New York, Wycil, 1902. 12? 
(Method Gaspey-Otto-Sauer) (50 cts.) 

^Rrcci - 'IWiist Italian course , . . New York, American book co. 

Sauer, Charles if. Italian conversation-grammar. 7th ed: Now York, Brentano, 
1900. 12? (Key to Gaepey-Otto-Sauer nJethod) ($1) 

Walker. A class book of modem Spanish for self-instruction or use with an instructor. 
Cincinnati, Home publishing co., 1900. 12? 

IDIOMS. 

Bilhmde&u, Armand-Georges. Collection of French idioms, sayings, and proverbs; 
with their English equivalents and meanings. Rpv. by A. Antoine. New 
York, Stechert, 1903 . 8? ($2.50) ' 

Goldsmith, P. H. ^1 idioma ingl5e/7j?b. primen^-ffbTsegundo. New York, Globe 
school book co^ 1902. 12? (40| A 

Clave de las ejercieios\{etc.] ^ New York, 1902. 12? (30 cts.) 

Marehand, Charles F&ir thousand Frencjf idioms, gallicisms, and piuvelbs; 

with notes and examination papers. New'York, Brentano, 1906. 16? ($1.25) 

Sweet, Henry. Practical study of languages. New York, Holt, 1900. 12? ($1.50) 
Wilkin, Matilda J. C.' J Selected English-German ‘idioms; with exercises. 2d e^., 
rev. andenl. Minneapolis, Minn., Wilson, 1906. 12? (60^ts.) 

> -LITERATURE. 

^^erlitz, M. D. Elements de la litt^Jaturo fran^-aise, k 1‘usago des yi£vee de nationa- 
lity ytringyre . .* . Edition am6ricaine. New York, Berlitz, 1907. x, 311 p. 
12? ($1.50) / 

Dippold, George A. The great epi&sof mediaeval Germany . . . Boston, Brown, 
1905. 12? ($1.50) \ 

Dole, Nathan Haskell. A teacher of Dante and other studies in Italian literature. 

New York, Moffett, Yard A co., 1908 . 341 p. 12? ($1.75) 

Furness, W. H. Hours with German classics. Boston, Little, Brown A co^, 1902. ^ 

(«> 

Hochdoerffer, Richard. Introductory studies in German literature. Chautauqua, 
N. Y., the Chautauqua prose, 1904. Yiii, 255 p. front., porta. (Chautauqua 
home reading series) t 

Holzwarth, Franklin J. German literature, iabd, and people . . . New York ffcc.] 
Americaivbook co., 1908-10. 245 p. 8? ($1) 

K hns, Oscar. The great poets o t Italy. Boston, Houghs. Mifflin co., 1903. 

8«>P- 1%, ^ ^ \ 


■ 


* 


) 
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A ■ 

Phillips, Mary E. Handbook of German literature, 2d ed. rev. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1908. 12? ($1) 

Rougemont, Am6d6 de. Manual de la literature Iran guise . * . New York; Jenkins, 
1893. 403 p. 12? ($1,25) 

Trail, Florence, A history of Italian literature. 2 v, Frederick, Md., Trail, 
1903-4. 2 

Wells, Benjatnin W. Modern German literature. 2d ed, rev, and enl. Boston, 
Little, Brown A co,, 1901, xi, 429 p, 12? ^ 


| MUSICAL HELPS. 

Deutsches liederbuch fOr amer^anische studenten. 

♦ V 

Gcrmanistischc gesellschaft der univereitat Wisconsin, Boston, D. C. Heath A co. 

Siefert, H, 0: R Liederbuch f Or christliche echulen und singspiele. Milwaukee. 

(30 cts.) 

READERS. 

! GERMAN. 

# »' 

Abrams, Bernard A. Fibel fUrschOler nichtdeutscher abkunft, New York, Ameri- 
can book co,, 1900, 16? (20cta,) ' 

Fibel nach derschreibleee method^ New York, American book co, (20 cts.) 

Das ercte Milwaukeer lesebuch nebst praktischen sprachdbungen, Milwaukee, 
j Brumder, 18&). 69 p, l v 2? (25 cts,) 

I Das Zweite Milwaukeer lesebuch, ifTp, (40^,) 

Das dritte Milwaukeer lesebuch. 1881, 236 p. (60 cts,) 

Kase, Albertine, Kleine anfange, New York, Jenkins, 1909. 133 p. 8? 

Lilcken, D.H, Fibel fur den ereten schreib- und leeunterricht, Milwaukee. Brumder, X 
i 1873. 84 p, 12? (25 cts.) 

Rhoades, Lewis A, end Schneider, Lydia. Erstes sprach- und lesebuch: German 
! primer. New York, Holt, 1907. illus, 12? (36 cts.) 

j ■ Volkschul -lesebuch, Erstes teil, Milwaukee, Brumder/ 1869. 106 p, (30 cts.) 

zweiterteil, 180 p. (50 cts.) 

driver teil. 1874. (80 cts,) * * 

Weick, W, H, Deutsche achreib- und lesefibel fQr amerikanische urhul^n. New 
York [etc,] American book co,, 1898. 96 p. 12? (20 cts!) 

Erstes schulbuch fOr den deutschen leee- und schreibunterricht in amerika- 
nischen schulen. New Y’ork [etc.] American booPco., 1886-1896. 112 p 12? 

(20 cts.) 

— and Grebner, C- Deutsches crates lesebuch. FQr amerikanische iriiulen. 
New York [ptc.] American book co. , 1886. 112 p, 12? (25 cts:) 

zweites leeebuch, 144 p, (35 cts.) 

drittee leeebuch, 191 p. (42 cts.) 

viertoe leeebuch. New York [etc.] 1887. 272 p. j(60 cts.) 

✓ — ftlnftes leeebuch. . 362 p. (72 cts.) ft. y 

^Deutsche fibel. F0r amerikanische schulen. New York [etc,] Amer- 
ican book co., 1886. 98 p. 12? (20 cts.) 

Zimmerman, G, A. Deutsches klaasicbea leeebuch , . . Milwaukee, Bruruder 1888 
357 p. 12? (91-25) * * * . 
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FRENCH. 


Bercy, Paul. French reader. New York, Jenkins, 1899. iv, 333 p. 12? ($1) 

La langue frangaise. p. 1. New York, Jenkins, 1911 : 296 p. 8? (>1.25) 

p. 2. 1903. 279 p. ($1.25.) 

Lectures facilea. New York, Jenkins, 1906 . 266 p. 12? ($1) 

French reader. Scranton, Pa., International correspondence schools, 1903. 8? 
firimrn, J. L. K. and W. K. Fairy tales told in easy French, by Kathleen Fitzgerald, 
Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1909. 16? (Children's favorites) (50cts.) 

Robique, Marie M. Historiettee et poeeiee. New York t Jenkins, 1909. iv, 107 p.’ 
8? (60 cts.) 

[Rougemont, Am£d6 de] “ Veteran ,’ * pseud. 


lectures. New York, 
maps. 8? (75 cts.) 


Initiatory French readings. Premieres 
Jenkins; Boeton, Schoenhof [ c 1896] 155 p. fold. 

SPANISH. 

Geografia superior iluetrada. New York, Appleton, 1901-2. 4? ($1.50) 

Ramsey, Marathon M. Elementary Spanish reader. New York, Holt, 1897. 
12? ($1) 

Spanish reader. Scranton, Pa., International correspondence schools, 1903. 

ITALIAN. 

Italian reader. Scranton, Pa., International correspondence schools, 1903. 

Kelly, Agnes T. Washington reader, English- Italian. Philadelphia, Kelly, 1907, 
12 ? 

Marinoni, A. Italian reader. New York, Jenkins, 1911. v, 181 p. 8? (90 cts.) 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Duden. VoUstfindigee orthographisches wfirterbuch derdeutschen sprache. Leipzig' 
und Wien, (latest edition) (40 cts.) 

Invaluable. 

Page, Curtis H. Simplification of French spelling. Educational review, 34 : 151-66, 
September, 1907. 

Schinz, Albert. Spelling reforms in French and English. Educational review, 

' 34:403-11, November, 1907. 

Tilger, F. Regain ffir die deutsche rechtacbreibung. St. Louis, Concordia pub- 
lishing house, 1905. % 

PHONETICS. 

Bah ben, Leopold. The teaching of modern languages. Translated from the German 
by M. Blakemone Evans . Boston, New York [etc ] Qinn <fc co. [1905] iii, 
97 p. front, (port.) 8? 

Bibliography of phonotics, p. I7~S8. 

Churchman, Philip Hudson. An introduction to the pronunciation of French. New 
York, Jenkins [1906] 72 p. 12? (50 cts.) 

j on French sounds. New York, Jenkins, 1912. 12? (35 cts.) 
i RochellSSPhilippe. Guide to French pronunciation and practical phonetics, 
pkert, 1909. 12? (60 cts.) 

New York, Whittaker. ($1) 

i orthography and phonology: a treatise with » word-list. Boeton, 
1897* m 
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Knowlee, Mrs. Mary H. and Favard, Berthe dee Combes. Some essential* and ade- 
quate helps to French pronunciation and rhythm. Chicago, Knowles, 1907 12? 

(35 cts.) 

Kroeh, Charles F. Pronunciation of Spanish in Spain and America. Hoboken, N J 
Kroeh, 1907. (25 eta.) 

Le Daum, H. Phonetics and the modem languages. In North Dakota educational 
association. Proceedings of the 21st annual semion, Bismarck, N. D , 1908 
. p.- 106-13. 

Lester, F. E. and Barker, F. F. Adaptation of Graham’s standard phonography to the 
Spanish language. New York, Williams A Rogers, 1900, 12? ($1.25) 

Moffitt, B. L. Drill in French pronunciation and reading. New York, Jenkins, 
1908. 12? (15 cts.) ' 

No£, A. C. von. Why should the teacher of Gpnlian have a knowledge of phonetics? 

• School review, 15 : 46-48, January, 1J — ^ 

Parody, Guillermo, ed. Manual de fprfografia espafiola. Septima ed., ed. by Arturo' 
Parody. New York, Pitman/f904. 12? ($1.50) 

Prud’homme, Victoria. French syetem of sound. In 6 nos. Washington, D. C., 
Prudhomme, 1000-1901. A2? (75 cts.; 35 cts.) 

Tuckerman, Julius. Simplicity; reader of French pronunciation. Newark [etc.] 
American book co., 190« 12? (50 cts.) — 

lersin, Marie and Jeanne^Phonorythmic, metho^rf^French pronunciation, 'accent 
and diction. French and English. Philadelphia, Lippineott, /1902. illus 
12? ($1.25) ' ^ y 

PROVERBS (See IDIOMS). 


READING CHARTS. 

Buchstaben fttr die lesemaschine. Auf holz aufgezogen. 
en unterricht. St. Louis, Concordia publishing co. 

RHYMES. 


Lesetafeln fttr den deutsch- 
($5) 


Malmesbury, Susan H. Old friends with new faces: English nursery rhymes; tr. 
into French and set to music New Vork. Longmans, 1907. 4? ($1.50) 

SLANG. 

Kron, R. German Daily Life: a reader. New York, Neweon, 1901. 16* (Modem 
language books) (75 cts.) Uniform with this: Kron. French Daily Life. 

Marchand, Charles M. Careful selection of modem Parisian slang. New York, 
Brentano, 1907. 12? (.50 cts.) 


SONGS. 

Deutsches liederbuch fttr amprikanische etudenten. Boston, Heath. (75 cts.) 

Dohring. 349 Lieder fttr schule und haus/ St. Louie, Eden publishing house. (40 
cts.) \ 

Sprecher. Songs of Germany. New York, Schirmer. ($land $2) ^ 

Terry, Helen. French song and veree for children. New York, Longmans, 1900, 
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A. 

Academies, instruction In French, 13; Instruction 
in German, M-53. 

Academy of Philadelphia, instruction in French, 
13; Instruction In German, 52. 

Adams, C. F., protest against the fe Itch of Greek, 4ti. 

Alabama, French schools, 11. 

Alalmma, University of, chronology of earliest 
Introduction of Gerpan. 39. 

Alliance Franchise, founding, 20. 

Alliance Franco- Loulsianalse, and Instruction In 
Freoch, 29. 

America, first instruction fn French, 9-12. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
instruction In French, 16. 

Amesican odticatlon, German Influence, 31-a9. 

Amherst College, chropology of early instruction in 
French, 23-24; Instruction in foreign languages, 
17. 36. 

Anglo-Saxon, study in University of Virginia, 35, 

Associations, modem tfngiAgcs, <7. 

B * 

Baltimore, elementary schools, instruction in 
German, 71 . 

Ilclleville, III., elementary schools, instruction in 
German, 71. 

Borard, Claudius, professor of modern languages, R4. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Boarding School of. Instruction in 
French, 13. 

Bothlehem, Pa. , early German schools, 51-52. 

Bibliography, early history of Louisiana, 12; educa- 
tion in Ohio, lc; German literature in American 
magaxinos, 34; histories of universities and colleges, 
39; history of Catholic missions, W>; history of 
education In Michigan, 12; methods of toachlng 
modern languages, 101 ; summer schools, 89; teach- 
ing of modem languages, 107-134; university ex- 
tension, 89. 

Blaottermann, Georg, teacher, 35. 

Boarding School of Bethlehem, Pa. } Instruction 
French, 13. 

Boston, French in elementary grades, 29; private 
schools, French language, 13-14/ 

B<slon Latin Oram^iar School, instruction in 

French 29, 

Bowdoln College, chronology of early Instruction 
in French, 23; Instruction in modern languages, 

Brown University, Instruction In French, 18 - 19 . 

Buffalo, elementary schools, instruction in tfarman, 
71. J 

Bureau of EduoatknL 8tt United States Bureau of 
Education, 


r^dena, M. V. de la, professor of Spanish, 84. 
California, Spanish schools, 82. 

Panada, French missions, 9-10. 

Parlyle, Thomas, and German literature, 34. 

Carre and Sanderson's Seminary. Philadelphia, 
French language. 14. 

Center College, chronology of earliest Introduction of 
German, 39. 

Charleston, 8. C., instruction in Freoch, 14. 

Chicago, elementary schools, instruction In German, 

7!. , . 

Cincinnati, early "German schools, 32; elementary 
sohooLs. instruction in German, 71-72; German 
private elementary schools, 52; private schools, 
instructions French, 14. 

Claiboume, William, and system of schools, 10. 
Cleveland, elementary schools, Instruction, In Ger- 
man. 72-73. 

Cokes bury College, and German instruction. 32. 
College of Charleston, chronology of earliest intro- 
duction ofGerman, 39. 

Polloge of Jefferson, Instruction In French, 11. 

College of Louisiana, Spanish taught, 82. 

College of Orleans, Instruction in French, 11. 

Colleges and seminaries, Lutheran , itatistice, 80. 
Colleges and universities, hlbUofcraphy of history, 

39; conditions of instruction in modern language 
(1SS4), 41-43; first Introduction of German, 35-39; 
German Methodist Kp isoopal Church, 81; intro- 
duction of French, 17-25|e|iistroctlon,in Italian, 
£5-86; instruction In Spanish, 82-83; statistics of 
French and German language teaching, 50. , 

Colonics, French taught in private schools, 13-ic. 
Colorado, dfcmentary schools, instruction in Gor- 
man, 71. 

Columbia University, chronology of earliest Intro- 
duction of German, 39; chronology of early in- 
struction Id French, 22; Instruction in French, 

18; Instruction in Spanish, 84; instruction In 
modern languages, 36. 

Commit toe of Ten, and Instruction In German, 56- 
57,60; and Instruction In modern languages, 27-38. 
Committee of Fifteen, oourse of study In French, ^ 
elementary schools, 29-30. 

Committee of Twelve, and modern direct me thods 
of teaching modern languages, 99; report on mod- 
em languages, 43-45; work, 7. 

Confederate States, Instruction in modem 1>ngnifai r 
colleges and universities, 43. 

Correspondence schools, moderndsngnage teaching 

48. 

Cotes Classical dbhool, Chartostoct, B. C., lustration 1 
♦in Freoch, 14. / 
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intSex. 


Coon da Vacant*, and training In French, 20-21 
Course of study, German lanugage, *3-64. 

Covington, Ky., elementary schools, Instruction In 
German, 72. 

Creamer, William, teacher of Oerman and French, 
13, 32. 

Curran, U. T., on teaching of German In high 
schools, 53-54. 

D. 

Dakota, elementary schools, instruction In German, 
67. 

Denominational schools, German, 80-81. 

Detroit, early French schools, 12 
Dickinson College, chronology of earliest Introduc- 
tion of Oerman, 3D; chronology of early Instruc- 
tion In French, 23; Instruction in Spanish, 84. 
Direct methods, modem-language Instruction, 
97-100 

Douai, A., and Oerman private schools, 75; on early 
Instruction^ Oerman, 31-32. 

Du Quesnay, advocates French Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 15-16. 

Dutch, Pennsylvania, researches, 35. 

E. 

East 8aglnaw, Mich., elementary schools, Instruc- 
tion In Oerman, 72. 

Education, American, French influence, 15-16. 
Elementary schools, chronology of Introduction of 
OCrman, 73-74; Instruction in Gorman, 67-74; in- 
struction In Spanish, 83, public and private In- 
struction In french, 28-30; San Francisco, Instruc- 
tion In Italian, 85. 

Eliot, C. W., on study of modem languages, 93. 
Emerson, L. B., on methods of teaching m deni 
languages, 97. 

English language, instruction in elementary schools 
of New Mexico, 69. 

English Quaker school, Philadelphia, German in- 
struction, 51. 

Everett, Edward, and study of German, 33 

F. 

Filson, John, teacher of French language, 14. 

Florida missions, 82. 

Folten, Charles, teacher, 35-36. 

Foots, Paul, teacher of French language, 13. 

France, colleges, statistics, 51. 

Francke, Hermann, correspondence with Cotton 
Mather, 33. 

Franklin, Benjamin, and foreign languages, 13; 

on study of modem languages, 90-91. 

Franklin and Marshall College, and Instruction in 
Oerm&n, 32. 

Franklin College. See FrankHn and Marshall 
College. 

French language, colleges and universities, statistics 
51; development, in higher education, 40-49; first 
Instruction In America, 9-12; Introduction In col- 
leges and universities, 17-25; private elementary 
schools, 26-30; private schools, Colonial times and 
later, 13-16; public secondary schools, 26-30; teit- 
books, early, 106-106. 

8tt a iso Modem language*. 

French missions, 9. 

French schools, 80, 


G. 

Geneva College, N. Y., chronology of earliest Intro- 
duction of German, 39. 

Georgia, University, chronology of earliest intro- 
duction of German, 39. 

German- American Teachers Semi nan,’, Milwaukee, 
founding, 78. 

German denominational schools, 79-80. 

Gorman language, Amherst College, IT; chronology 
of introduction in elementary schools, 73-74; col- 
leges and universities, statistics, 50; course of 
study, 63-64; development, In higher education, 
40-49; early introduction, in academies and pub- 
lic high school®, 31-66, clementmy schools, 07-74, 
first introduction, colleges and universities, 35-39, 
first instruction in America, SI^; periodicals, 
45; textbooks, oarly, 106. 

Scr alto Modern languages. 

German lyceums, In Pennsylvania, 33. 

German Methodist Episcopal Church, colleges, sta- 
tistics, 81. 

Oerman parochial schools, wr>rk and statistics, 
78-79. 

German private schools, history, 75-78. 

German Seminary of Philadelphia, and instruction 
In German, 32. 

Germanlstic Society of America, founding and 
work, 49. 

Germantown, Pa., early school, 31. 

Germany, influence on American education, 31-34 
Gilman, D. C , on study or modora languages, 92. 
Gouin, Francois, and the "direct method" of teach- 
ing, 97-99. 

Grammar-translation method, modora language 
Instruction, 94-95. 

Gymnastics, German, Introduced Into New Eng- 
land, 33. 

H. 

Hargous, Lewis, professor of modern languages, 84. 
Harvard University, chronology of early instruc- 
tion in French, 21; instruction In French, 16-19; 
instruction in German, 35-36. 

Hessians, status, 32. 

High schools. See Secondary schools, public. 
Higher education, development of French and Ger- 
man, 40-49. 

I . 

Indiana, elementary schools, instruction in Ger- 
man, 70. 

Indiana University, Instruction In French, 20. 
Indians, Instruction by Jesuits, 9-10. 

Introduction, 5-7. 

Italian language. Instruction In tho United States, 
85-88. 

Set also Modern languages. 

h 

Jefferson, Thomas, and French Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 16; and Germanic studies, 36; and 
instruction in modern languages, 17-18; and the 
French language, 13. v 
Jesuits, and Instruction of Indians, 9-10. 

Jbhns Hopkins University, scientific study of Ger- 
man, 40. 

Joynea, Prof., on the position of modem languages 
In higher education, 40, 
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Kentucky, academies, early instruction in Oer- 
. man, 52; private schools, French language, 14. 
King's College. See Columbia University. 


Lafayette College, Instruction in French, 20." 
Lancaster Institute, Ohio, French language, 15. 
Latin and Oreek, study, 7. 

Longfellow, Henry, professor of modern languages, 

36. 

Louisiana, French in elementary public and private 
schools, 28-29; French schools. 11; French taught 
by Ursuline nuns, 10; hLstory, bibliography? 12; 
parochial schools, Instruction in French, 30; Span- 
ish schools, 82. 

Louisiana, University of, instruction in French, 11. 
Lutheran colleges and seminaries, statistics, 80. 
Lutheran Evangelical schools. S ee P arochial 
schools. 

Lyceums, Oerman, In Pennsylvania, 33. 

M. 

Mann, Horace, on elementary education, 68. 

Mary; John, teacher of French, 18, 102. 
Massachusetts, normal schools modelod on Oerman 
seminar, 34. 

Mather, Cotton, correspondence with Hermann 
Francke, 33. 

Menessier, Francis, teacher of French, 14. 

Methods of teaching, modem languages. 04-106; 

modem languages, bibliography, 101. 

Miami University, chronology of earliest introduc- 
tion of Oerman, 39; chronology of early Instruc- 
tion In French, 24; Instruction in French, 14. 20; 
instruction in Gorman, 53; instruction in Span- 
ish, 84. 

Michigan, French schools, 11-12; history of educa- 
tion, bibliography, 12. 

Michigan, University of, branch schools, 12. 
Milwaukee, elementary schools, instruction in 
German, 172. 

Minnesota, elementary schools, instruct ion in 
German, 67,71. 

Miwourl, elementary schools) instruction In Ger- 
man, 67-68, 72. 

Modem Language Association of America, agency 
in advancement of modern language teaching, 21; 
organisation and work, 44-43. 

Modem languages, growth as a school subject, 96-93; 
In normal schools and summer schools, 88-90; 
list of works on teaching, 10^134; methods of 
teaching, 94-106. 

Monatehefte fflr douteebe Sprache und rftdogogik, 
organ of the Lehrerbund, 45. 

Moravian schools, Pennsylvania, Instruction in 
German, 51-52, 

MQller, Max, Prof., on teaching modem languages 
104. * * 

* N. 

National Education Association (Committee of 
Fifteen), oourse of -study In French, elementary 
■ohools, 29-90; {Committee of Ten) and 
of modem languages, 27-28; report of oommittee 
college entrance requirements, mod- 

ora languages, 94-97. 


Natlpnalor Dentsch-Amerikanisoher Lehrerbund, 
work, 45-46. 

Natural method, modern language instruction, 96- 

97. 

Nevaree, M. C. de, professor of Spanish, 84. 

New England, early academies, instruction in 
French, 13-14; Instruction in German, 33. 

New England Modem Language Association, organ- 
isation and work, 7, 48-49. 

New Mexico, Spanish missions, 82. 

New Orleans, French in elementary grades, 28-29. 

New York, elementary schools, instruction in Ger- 
man, 72. 

New York City, elementary schools, instruction la 
French, 29; German, 72; Spanish, 83. 

Newspapers, first French, in Detroit (note), 12. 

Normal schools, instruction in Spanish, 84; Mama- 
chusetts, modeled upon the Oerman seminary, 
34; modem languages, 87. 

Norib Carolina, private schools, French language, 

14. ' ** 

North Carolina, University of, chronology of early 
instruction in French, 22; instruction in French, 
19. 

Norwalk Academy, Ohio, instruction in French, 15. 

O. 

Ohio, academies, instruction in French, 14-15; edu- 
cation, bibliography, 16; elementary schools, In- 
struction in German, 70-72. 

Oregon, elementary schools, instruction in Oerman, 
70. 

'■ t 

Parochial schools, German, work and’ statistics, 
78-79; teaching French, 30. 

See also Denominational schools. 

Pastorlus, F. D., teacher of German, 50. 

Pennsylvania, academies, instruction In German, 
51; early Oerman schools, 32; elementary schools, 
instructor in German, 70. 

Pennsylvania, University of, chronology of early 
i as t met Lon in French, 21; chronology of earliest 
introduction of OerxnAn, 39; early instruction in 
French, 32; instruction in Oerman, 35; instruction 
in Spanish, 84. 

Periodicals, Gorman, 45-47; modern languages, 135. 

Philadelphia, academies, early instruction in Oer- 
man, 52; private schools, French language, 14. 

Princeton University, chronology of earliret intro- 
duction of Oerman, 39; chronology of oarly instruc- 
tion in French, 23: Instruction in German, 36-38. 

Private schools, instruction in French, 13, 16, 26-28; 
German, mstory, 75-78. 

Public Academy of the City of Philadelphia. See 
Pennsylvania, University oL 

R. 

Realicn, 6. 

Rhode Island College. See Brown University. 

Roman CatboUfr-achools, German. See Parochial 
schools. 

Round Dill School, Mass., and study of German, 33. 


Sacred Heart Academy, 8t. Louis, instruction In 
French, 11 . 

St. Louis, elementary schools, Instruction In Qer* 
man, 09-72; French schools, 1L 
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St. Paul, etaroentary schools, instruction In German, 
72. 

Ban Francisco, elementary schools, instruction In 
Oerman, 72; public schools, Instruction in Italian! 
85. 

Secondary schools! private! Instruction in French, 
26-28. 

Secondary schools, public, brief chronology of early 
instruction in Oerman, 64; chronology of the 
introduction of French, 28; early introduction of 
German, 53-66; Instruction in French, 26-28; 
Instruction in German, statistics, 55-56; Instruc- 
tion in Spanish, 83-84. 

Seminar, German, normal schools of Massachusetts 
modeled upon, 34. 

Sheffield Scientific School, instruction in modern 
languages, 38. 

BocfoUi du Quatorze Jufliet , and teaching of French. 
30. % 

South Carolina College, chronology of early instruc- 
tion in French, 22; instruction in French. 19. 

Spanish language, Amherst College, 7; instruction 
in the United States, 82-85. 

See a/to Modern languages. ^ 

Spanish missions, 82. 

State Seminary of Learning, Alexandria, La., in* 
3 1 motion in French, 11. 

Summer schools, bibliography, 89; modem lan- 
guages, 88-90. 

T. 

Teachers, training, 6. 

Teaching, modem languages, bibliography, 101, 
107-134; methods, 94-101. 

Texas, Spanish missions, 8^ 

Textbooks, French, list of «rly, 106-106; teaching 
modem languages, 134-149. 

Ticknor, George, and study of Oerman, 33. 

Toledo, elementary schools, Instruction in German, 
72. 

Transylvania Academy, Lexington, Ky., French 
language, 14. 

Transylvania University, chronology of early In- 
struction in French, 22; Instruction tn French, 14, 
19. 

Twtnsburg Institute, Ohio, French language, 15. 

• U. 

Union College, N. Y., chronology of early instruc- 
tion In French, 22. 

Union Franchise, and teaching of French, 30. 


United States Bureau of Education, statistics of 
French instruction, public and private secondary 
schools, 27. 

United States Commissioner of Education, and 
Instruction In German,, 38; on German private 
schools, 75-77; recommendations regarding teach- 
ing of French and Spanish. 29-30. 

Universities. See Colleges and universities. 

University extension, bibliography, 89. 

University of the City of New York, instruction in 
Spanish, 84. 

V. 

Viereck, L., and German instruction in the United 
States (footnote), 31. 

Vig tor, Wilhelm, and phonetic drill, 100. 

Vincennes University, chronology of early instruc- 
tion in French, 23; French language, 14-15. 

Virginia, University of, chronology of early instruc- 
tion in French, 24; instruction in German, 35; 
instruction in modem languages, 40. 

W. 

Watervllle College, Me., chronology of earliest intro- 
duction of German, 39. 

Wesleyan University, chronology of earliest intro- 
duction of Oerman, 39. 

West, the academies and seminaries, French lan- 
guage, 14-16. 

Whitney, W. D., professor of German and Sanskrit, 
36. 

William and Mary College, chronology of early 
Instruction in French, 22; instruction in modern 
languages, 17-18; introdprtfon of modem lan- 
guages, 35; professorship'of nqxlera languages, lb. 

Williams College, chronology of early instruction 
in French, 22; Instruction in French, 10. 

Willis, Augustus, instructor In Spanish, 84. 

Wilmington Academy, Delaware, Instruction in 
French, 13. * 

Wlmmer, Dr., on instruction In modem languages 
In high schools, 53, 

Women, schools, popularity of French language, 16. 

Y. 

Yale University, chronology of early instruction 
in French, 24; instruction in French, 19; instruc- 
tion In German, 36; Instruction in Spanish, 84; 
Romance languages and literature, 17. 


/ 




